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I. 


Tue life of Bishop Berkel®y does 
not present much in the way of 
either adventure or achievement to 
arrest popular attention, and, as a 
matter of fact, beyond a small 
portion of the philosophical world, 
he is but little known. It is im- 
possible, however, to gain even a 
slight knowledge of what he was 
and what he did without regretting 
that so few are familiar with his 
history and character. Looking at 
him in a provincial aspect, he is 
interesting as a distinguished Irish- 
man. He possesses interest for all 
thoughtful men as one of the most 
profound and_ subtle thinkers 
known to the historians of philo- 
sophy ; he is the author of what has 
been quoted “as an almost solitary 
example of a discovery in meta- 
physics.” Both directly and in- 
directly his works have profoundly 
modified the course of European 
thought for 160 years. He was the 
leader of one of the most nobly- 
planned and unselfish missionary 
projects which ecclesiastical history 
exhibits. He is a bright example 
of one who threw himself with all 
his might into whatever he under- 
took—his personal life might 
almost be called a series of enthu- 
siasms ; and, though last not least, 


it will be found that the records of 
his life and words exhibit from 
first to last one unsullied picture of 
purity, gentleness, unselfishness, 
courage, love of truth, almost all 
the features which one should 
expect to find in a saintly ideal. 
George Berkeley was born March 
12, 1685, a few weeks after the 
beginning. of the short and disas- 
trous reign of James I. His 
family seems to have beena branch 
of the noble family of Berkeley, of 
which several untitled offshoots 
were settled in Ireland in the 
seventeenth century. The future 
philosopher was born, probably, at 
Dysert Castle, on the banks of the 
Nore, and in the county of Kil- 
kenny. ‘One can hardly picture a 
place more suited to nourish the 
heart of the boy by communion 
with nature than this now classic 
part of the fair vale through which 
the Nore descends from the city of 
Kilkenny to its junction with the 
Harrow. ... This old monastic 
ruin is in one of the loveliest 
regions in Ireland. It may well be 
that Berkeley was not a little in- 
debted for his deep-seated love of 
nature and fervid imagination to 
the sparkling Nore, and to a child- 
hood spent among the wooded hills 
that enfold the valley through 
which it flows.” Of the course of 
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that childhood little in the way of 
authentic fact is known. In the 
Common Place Book, kept by 
Berkeley in college, two notable 
entries occur: “From my child- 
hood I had an unaccountable turn 
of thought that way.” “Mem. That 
I was distrustful at eight years old, 
and consequently by nature dis- 
posed for these new doctrines” 
—fit prelude to the develop- 
ment of the mind which produced 
the startling announcement that 
all sensible things are _ ideas, 
and no more. On July 1/7, 
1696, the boy entered Kilkenny 
School in the Second of © its 
Five Classes. No other instance 
is to be found in the old Register 
of such precocity. This child of 
eleven was placed in a class pro- 
bably composed of youths between 
sixteen and eighteen. The school 
had been the school of Swift, Con- 
greve, and several of the most 
brilliant Irishmen. Of Berkeley’s 
life there little is known beyond 
the fact that there began his life- 
long friendship with Thomas Prior, 
the “ Dear Tom” to whom so many 
of his extant letters are addressed. 
Prior entered the school some 
months after Berkeley, and left it 
before him. Berkeley was not the 
only man who has found that the 
friendships which are born in the 
class-room and in the playground 
have a strength and a sanctity un- 
approached by those that arise 
afterwards “ when the glow of early 
thought declines in feeling’s dull 
decay.” 

On March 21st, 1700, when he 
was just fifteen years of age, 
Berkeley matriculated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, when he found 
himself again in the society of 
Prior and some other old school 
friends. He was elected scholar 
in 1702; graduated in 1704; ob- 
tained a fellowship in 1707 at the 
age of twenty-two; and between 
that time and 1712 he was occu- 
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pied partly in study and writing, 
and partly in the discharge of the 
ordinary duties of a college tutor. 
During at least the early portion 
of this period of twelve years it 
seems to have been a question 
among the students whether 
Berkeley was the greatest genius 
or the greatest dunce in the place. 
If he stirred abroad he was sure to 
be followed by a knot of idlers 
who laughed at his odd ways, and 
paid no heed to his fretting remon- 
strances. The course of study laid 
down by the authorities still in- 
cluded some of the old scholastic 
commentators against whom Swift 
had rebelled twenty years before, 
and whose names are now almost 
unknown, Smiglicius Kickerman- 
ner, Burgersdicius. It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine the disgust which 
they excited in the keen young 
philosopher from Kilkenny. In 
1705 he and some of his friends 
started a society for the purpose of 
studying and discussing the new 
philosophy of Locke, Boyle, and 
Newton. The manuscript statutes 
of the society are still in existence. 
An anecdote told of him is “at 
least true to the spirit of Berke- 
ley’s keen psychological analysis,” 
and his indifference even to life 
in the interests of truth.” After 
seeing an execution, he became so 
anxious to know what the sensa- 
tions of a hanging man are that he 
induced his friend Conterini to 
agree to first help him to try the 
experiment and then to try it him- 
self. Berkeley accordingly was 
tied up to the ceiling, and the chair 
removed from under his feet. 
But the signal at which, by the 
agreement, he was to be relieved 
was not given, for the future 
bishop had become unconscious, 
and was on the verge of being 
hanged outright. He was relieved 
before it was too late, but fell 
motionless on the floor. On re- 
covering consciousness, his first 
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remark was, “‘ Bless my heart, Con- 
terini, you have rumpled my band.” 
It is scarcely necessary to add that 
Conterini’s ardour in the investiga- 
tion was not strong enough to in- 
duce him, after this result, to 
repeat the experiment himself. 
Even in the early part of Berkeley’s 
college life we find that he was 
burning to develope and publish 
the “new principle,” by which he 
was confident that he could reform 
philosophy, and by which he cer- 
tainly has in a great measure revo- 
lutionised it. The new principle, 
stated briefly, is “a conception of 
the impossibility of anything 
existing in the universe that is in- 
dependent of perception and voli- 
tion ; that is not either percipient 
and voluntary or perceived and 
willed.” ‘At times he is in awe 
of its tremendous consequences.” 
“IT know there is a mighty sect of 
men will oppose me. om 
am young, | am an upstart, I am 
vain. Very well, I shall endeavour 
patiently to bearup. . . . But 
one thing I know I am not guilty 
of. Ido not pin my faith on the 
sleeve of any great man. I act not 
out of prejudice or prepossession. 
I do not adhere to any opinion 
because it is an old one, or a 
revived one, or a fashionable one, 
or one that I have spent much 
time in the study and cultivation 
of.” The“ New Theory of Vision” 
and the “Principles of Human 
Knowledge,” in which the new 
principle was announced, were 
published respectively in 1709 and 
1710. 

In 1713 we find Berkeley in Lon- 
don, patronised by Swift, who was 
on the eve of what he thought his 
banishment to St. Patrick’s, and 
mixing with the literary and poli- 
tical leaders of the day. The im- 
pression which Berkeley made on 
all who met him is forcibly indi- 
cated in the anecdote told of his 
first meeting with the restless in- 
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triguer, Bishop Atterbury. The 
bishop had been anxious to meet 
the young author of whom he had 
heard so much. After some con- 
versation, he was asked what he 
thought of the Dublin fellow. He 
answered, raising his hands in 
astonishment, ‘“‘So much under- 
derstanding, so much knowledge, 
so much innocence, and such 
humility, I did not think had 
been the portion of any but angels 
till I saw this gentleman. A 
quarter of a century later a similar 
tribute is paid in the well-known 
lines of Pope: 

Even in a Bishop I can spy desert ; 

Secker is decent, Rundle has a heart ; 

Manners with candour are to Benson 

given, 

To Berkeley every virtue under heaven. 
The greater part of the next eight 
years Berkeley spent on the Con- 
tinent, at first as chaplain to Lord 
Peterborough, afterwards as tutor 
to Mr. Ashe, son of the Bishop of 
Clogher. He returned inthe midst 
of the commercial convulsion con- 
nected with the failure of the South 
Sea scheme. The tone of social 
morality prevalent throughout the 
nation shocked and terrified him, 
and has been supposed to have de- 
termined in some degree one of the 
most remarkable chapters in his 
life. Between 1721 and 1724 he 
was again engaged in college work, 
part of the time filling the post of 
chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant. 
In 1723, fortune came to him in 
the form of money. Some years 
before, in London, he had been in- 
troduced by Swift to his friends, 
the Van Homrighs, one of whom, 
Esther, is the famous Vanessa, 
whose fate forms such a painful 
chapter in Swift’s history. Vanessa 
died at Marley Abbey, Celbridge, 
in 1723. By her last will (having 
previously revoked, it is said, a 
will in favour of Swift, in indigna- 
tion at his supposed treachery to 
her) she left half of the bulk of 
9—2 
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her property, amounting to £4000, 
to Berkeley. Ithas been asserted 
on good authority, and is quite 
possible, that Berkeley never met 
Vanessa more than once. It is 
certain that he cannot have had 
much acquaintance with her. The 
circumstance strikingly shows “ his 
power of permanently touching 
even those who met him casually 
with a sense of the extraordinary 
beauty of his character.” Berkeley 
seems to have held, in some sense, 
the deanery of Dromore from 1722 
to 1724. The ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment which, previous to his ap- 
pointment to the bishopric of 
Cloyne, is most generally connected 
with his name, is the deanery of 
Derry, to which he was appointed 
in 1724. In the same year he re- 
resigned his fellowship. 

It is not known that Berkeley 
ever even visited Derry. We now 
find him plunged in one of the ab- 
sorbing enthusiasms by which his 
life from time to time is marked. 
The weariness, disgust, and despair 
which the state of society in Eng- 
land—especially as revealed in the 
history of the South Sea scheme— 
created in_him, had probably taken 
deep root in his lofty, pure, and ar- 
dent soul. He longed to find some 
field on which humanity might, as 
it were, make a fresh start ; where 
a new Christian civilisation might 
be planted on a virgin soil, and 
might grow and flourish without 
being stifled and poisoned by the 
corrupt manners of the degraded 
and effete old world. Such a field 
he thought he could discern in 
America. When in the present 
day we speak of the United States 
we mean a vast tract of the 
American continent, stretching from 
ocean to ocean, covering an area of 
3,500,000 square miles, and in- 
habited by a proud, powerful, inde- 
pendent people, largely akin 
to ourselves, and numbering 
38,500,000. Even forty years after 
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Berkeley turned his thoughts to the 
West, the beginnings of the Great 
Republic consisted of a narrow 
fringe of territory stretching along 
the eastern seaboard, and number- 
ing a population of not more than 
1,700,000, divided among a number 
of colonised states owing alle- 
giance to the British Crown. In 
some cases these states claimed all 
the territory stretching from their 
coast line across to the Pacific. But 
practically all this vast inland 
region was still the domain of the 
Shawnees, Cherokees, and other 
Indian tribes. Berkeley’s ambition 
now was to abandon present and 
prospective Church preferment at 
home, and devote the remainder of 
his days to the instruction of the 
natives of America. He unfolded 
his project in a pamphlet. The 
work could be properly accom- 
plished only by an educated and 
intelligent native ministry. To keep 
up a supply of such clergy a college 
was to be founded in the remote 
West. Thither the young savages 
were to be brought, either by peace- 
able methods or as captives from 
enemies, none being above ten years 
of age, so that they might come 
under Christian teaching before 
evil habits had taken deep root, 
yet not so young as to prevent 
them retaining their mother tongue. 
They were to be grounded tho- 
roughly in religion “and morality, 
and to receive a good tincture of 
other learning. They were to be sent 
back after their college training in 
batches of ten or twelve a year, 
“the ablest and properest mission- 
aries for spreading the Gospel 
among their countrymen; for to 
any considering man the employ- 
ing American missionaries for the 
conversion of America will of all 
others appear the most likely 
method to succeed.” But where was 
the college to be placed? “It 
should be in a good air ; in a place 


where provisions are cheap and 
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plenty ; where an intercourse might 
easily be kept up with all parts of 
America and the islands ; in a place 
of security not exposed to the in- 
sults of pirates, savages, and other 
enemies; where there is no great 
trade which might tempt the 
Readers or Fellows of the college 
to become merchants to the neglect 
of their proper business; where 
there are neither riches nor luxury 
to divert or lessen their application, 
or to make them uneasy or dissatis- 
fied with a homely, frugal sub- 
sistence ; lastly, where the in- 
habitants, if such a place can 
be found, are noted for inno- 
cence and simplicity of manners.” 
Berkeley thought the place he 
sought for was realised in the 
Bermuda islands, and there his 
college was to be. The place was 
invested with a halo of romance. 
Half a century before Marvell 
had sung of the pilgrims’ landing: 


Where the remote Bermudas ride, 

In the ocean’s bosom unespied, 

What should we do but sing his praise 
That led us through the watery maze ? 
He gave us this eternal spring 

Which here enamels everything ; 

And sends the fowls to us in care 

On daily visits through the air. 

He hangs in shades the orange bright, 
Like golden lamps in a green night. 


Nor was Marvell the only poet 
whose imagination had been stirred 
by the charms of the summer 
islands. 

Berkeley’s project certainly 
was not a natural growth of the 
circumstances of the times. True, 
the 8.P.G. had been chartered 
in 1700; but Macaulay scarcely ex- 
aggerates when he says that the 
Church of England was “as 
stationary as the Court of Common 
Pleas.” True, “the last of the 
English saints,” as he has been 
called, Thomas Wilson, of Sodor 
and Man, was praying and working 
in his island diocese ; but Butler, a 
few years later, in a well-known 
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sentence, describes the attitude 
commonly adopted by at least the 
educated classes towards religion : 
“Tt has come to be taken for 
granted that Christianity is no 
longer a subject of inquiry; but 
that it is now at length discovered 
to be fictitious, and accordingly it 
is treated as if... nothing re- 
mained but to set it up as a princi- 
pal subject for mirth and ridicule.” 
The Church and the Noncon- 
formists, says Mr. Ryle, alike 
“ existed ; but they could hardly be 
said to have lived. They did 
nothing: they were sound asleep.” 
Whitfield was a boy of ten attend- 
ing Gloucester Grammar School ; 
J. Wesley was working for his 
degree at Oxford; Toplady was 
unborn. The days of Sunday- 
schools and ragged schools, of 
ritualists, banners, and missions, of 
revivals, inquiry rooms, and tea 
meetings, were yet to come. In 
these evil times it was that Berke- 
ley conceived his plan of carrying 
religion and learning to the far 
West. Saul in search of the asses, 
Amos gathering his sycamore fruits, 
were not less likely subjects of the 
prophetic call than was the well- 
beneficed dean, the learned scholar, 
the keen dialectician, who now pre- 
pared to abandon his home life 
and prospects in order to bury him- 
self in the remote Berniudas, and 
to train preachers for the Iroquois 
and Chickasaws. Swift thought he 
was mad. “He is an absolute 
philosopher with regard to money, 
titles, and power. . . . His heart 
will break if his deanery be not 
taken from him.” But neither 
sneers, ridicule, nor indifference 
checked Berkeley. For four years he 
obstinately pursued his object. He 
obtained £5000 by private sub- 
scriptions. He obtained a Royal 
Charter for the new College of St. 
Paul at Bermuda, himself being 
the first principal. An address 
was moved in Parliament, praying 
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his Majesty to endow the ‘new 
College with part of the revenue of 
the newly acquired island of St. 
Christopher’s. Berkeley found 
means to speak to every member of 
the House of Commons on the 
subject. The address was adopted, 
and Walpole promised £20,000. 


At last, on September 6th, 
1728, Berkeley set sail, with 
his newly married wife, for 
Rhode Island. He landed at 
Newport, Jan. 23, 1729; and 


here, 800 miles from Bermuda, he 
stayed for nearly three years, wait- 
ing for the promised grant to 
enable him to go on to his destina- 
tion with a prospect of founding 
the College. Shortly after his 
arrival he purchased a farm near 
Newport, and built a wooden house, 
still in existence, which, as a faith- 
ful Royalist, he called Whitehall. 
The surrounding scenery was and is 
lovely, and is said to be described 
in part of the most charming of 
all his works, “ Alciphron,” which 
he composed during his residence 
at Rhode Island. Itseems to have 
been one of the most studious 
periods of his life. In his letters 
he speaks of his companions as 
having gone to Boston for a month 
at a time. “But my wife and I 
abide by Rhode Island, preferring 
quiet and solitude to the noise of a 
great town, notwithstanding all the 
solicitations that have been used 
to draw us thither.” At White- 
hall some of his children were born, 
and one, at least, died. An entry 
in the parish records of Trinity 
Church reads strangely to our 
ears in the present day. “ Philip 
Berkeley, Anthony Berkeley, Agnes 
Berkeley, negroes, received into 
the Church.” St. Paul saw no 
evil in slavery: Berkeley owned 
slaves—striking instances how even 
the truest children of light need to 
be judged in reference to their time 
and surroundings. His house was 
a meeting place for the missionaries 
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of the surrounding country. Those 
who were within a hundred miles 
of Newport agreed to hold a kind 
of synod at Whitehall for the sake 
of his counsel and exhortation. 
“ One of the principal points which 
he then pressed upon his fellow- 
labourers was the absolute neces- 
sity of conciliating by all innocent 
means the affection of their 
hearers.” The colony had originally 
been founded by Roger Williams, 
who was exiled from Salem by the 
Puritans for teaching absolute free- 
dom of conscience. All manner of 
fugitives poured in, and the colony 
prospered, though Cotton Mather, 
a New England divine, called them 
a colluvies of “ everything but 
Roman Catholics and true Chris- 
tians.” But Berkeley was of a 
tolerant nature, and got on with all 
sects alike.” When he preached, 
even the Quakers, with their 
broad-brimmed hats, used to stand 
in the aisle to listen to him. 
A story is told that in one 
of his sermons he said very em- 
phatically, ‘Give the devil his due, 
John Calvin wasa great man.” He 
seems to have occasionally visited 
the Naragansett country, and to 
have joined in discussions on philo- 
sophical and other subjects with 
some more or less congenial souls 
whom befound about Newport. But 
what of Bermuda and the £20,000 ? 
Walpole had never liked the grant. 
When the zealous philosopher was 
buried at Rhode Island it was easy 
to amuse the friends at home who 
urged the payment of it. Its fate 
was finally sealed by the famous 
answer which he gave Bishop 
Gibson, “If you put the question 
to me as a minister I must and 
can assure you that the money 
shall most undoubtedly be paid as 
soon as suits with public con- 
venience ; but, if you ask me as a 
friend whether Dean Berkeley 
should continue in America ex- 


pecting the payment of £20,000, 
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I advise him by all means to 
return home to Europe and to give 
up his present expectations.” 
Berkeley did not come home at 
once; but in February, 1732, he 
was in London again. ‘“ Thus 
ended the romantic episode of 
Rhode Island, which warms the 
heart and touches the imagination 
more perhaps than any event in 
Berkeley’s life. Of all who, how- 
ever, landed on the American 
shore none was ever animated by 
a purer and more self-sacrificing 
spirit.” He never forgot America. 
His farm at Whitehall he made 
over to Yale College, which society 
still holds the land as an endow- 
ment of “ Berkleian Scholarships.” 
He sent a large present of books 
to Harvard College; an organ 
which he gave to Trinity Church, 
Newport, is still in existence ; 
another which he offered to the 
town of Berkeley, Mass., was 
declined, being voted by the 
Puritans “a device of the devil 
to entrap the souls of man.” His 
correspondence shows that to the 
end of his life he retained a lively 
and generous interest in the pro- 
gress of religion and good learning 
in America. 

For two years after Berkeley’s re- 
turn to Europe not much of his 
personal history is known to us. 
They were largely occupied with 
philosophic and scientific con- 
troversy. In 1734 he was nomi- 
nated to the bishopric of Cloyne, 
and, having been consecrated in 
the old parish church of St. 
Paul’s, Dublin, he settled in the 
autumn in his new home, which, for 
nineteen years, he hardly ever left. 
The office of bishop was one for 
which he did not wish. He had 
too lively a conscience to desire a 
post with active duties attached to 
it which he knew his studious and 
sedentary habits would tempt him 
to neglect. He possibly was not 
an active bishop as in the present 
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day we should understand the 
term; but he was distinctly above 
the average standard of his own 
generation. In those days it was 
by no means as a matter of 
course that a bishop lived in 
his diocese at all. Berkeley 
scarcely left his for nineteen years. 
He did not take his seat in Parlia- 
ment till 1737; and his extant 
letters and papers show that the 
better administration of his diocese, 
and such duties as confirmations 
and visitations, were fulfilled con- 
scientiously by him. We may 
fairly gather that the general work 
of his office was not neglected. 
Sept. 12, 1746, he writes to Prior, 
“ Dear Tom,—I am just returned 
from a tour through my diocese of 
130 miles, almost shaken to pieces.” 
A tour of 130 miles 132 years ago, 
when there was scarcely a road in 
the country, was no slight under- 
taking for a studious old man 
of sixty, suffering continually 
from painful disease. To the 
poor of the neighbourhood he was 
a generous and a wise friend. 
His wig and clothes, as well as 
those of his servants, were all made 
in the little village of Cloyne. In 
the terrible winter of 1739-40 
he came down to breakfast one 
morning without a grain of powder 
in his wig, and, in reply to his 
wife’s observation on his strange 
appearance, said “ We shall have a 
famine forthwith, and I have de- 
sired that none of the servants put 
any powder in their wigs; neither 
will I.” The whole party took the 
hint. During the winter he gave 
£20 every Monday morning to be 
distributed among the poor m 
Cloyne, besides what they received 
out of his kitchen. Some of his 
time was occupied in the education 
of his children, for we are told he 
would not “leave them to merce- 


nary hands.” He was fond of 
painting, and according to his 
means encouraged both it and 
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music. His house was a constant 
resort for the neighbouring fami- 
lies, who came to enjoy both the 
society of the gentle genial bishop 
and the musical treats which he 
frequently provided for them. He 
had a concert every evening in 
winter when he was at home. To 
teach his children music he kept 
Pasquilino for four years in his 
house. Pasquilino is the hero of 
an amusing anecdote, illustrating 
the blunders a man makes in 
speaking a language with which he 
is imperfectly acquainted. On one 
occasion he was getting up a con- 
cert in Cork. ‘“ Well, Pasquilino,” 
said the Bishop one day at dinner, 
“T have got rid of a great many 
tickets for you among my neigh- 
bours.” Pasquilino bowed and 
said, “ May God pickle your Lord- 
ship, I pray him.” This curious 
prayer was greeted with. loud 
laughter. The poor Italian, when 
he recovered from his confusion, ex- 
plained, “ Vell in de grammar that 
my Lord gave me to teach me 
Inglish it is printed ‘ pickle, to keep 
from decay.’” 

In reading, working, thinking, 
writing, eighteen years wore away. 
He was offered the bishopric of 
Clogher, but an increase of revenue 
had no charms for him. The only 
break in his residence in Cloyne 
seems to have been one visit to 
Dublin in 1737. It would be a 
mistake to suppose that philosophy 
and the affairs of his immediate 
neighbourhood were his only occu- 
pations. He felt and showed a 
very keen interest in matters more 
widely affecting Ireland. 

One of the forms in which Berke- 
ley’s interest in all the social ques- 
tions of his day was manifested 
was “ The Querist.” This striking 
little work was published anony- 
mously, in three parts, in 1735, 
1736, and 1737. It consists en- 
tirely of questions, 595 in all, sug- 
gesting, often with a good deal of 


dry humour, principles and me- 
thods for bringing Ireland to a 
condition approaching to prosperity 
and content. Sir J. Mackintosh 
said, in 1829, that “ Perhaps the 
‘Querist’ contains more hints, 
then original, since applied, in 
legislation and political economy, 
than are to be found in any equal 
space.” Berkeley shows in it a 
strong grasp of the truth, then un- 
recognised, that the industry of a 
people is its real source of wealth, 
and that money is in itself not 
wealth, but only counters, “a 
ticket entitling to power.” J. 8S. 
Mill says that, if Berkeley had fol- 
lowed out his idea, in which he was 
much in advance of his age, he 
might have anticipated the work of 
Adam Smith. One idea which he 
frequently puts forward is the de- 
sirability ot establishing a national 
bank. On some social questions 
which exercise at present the minds 
of Irish economists, it may be in- 
teresting to know that Bishop 
Berkeley, if alive, would probably 
hit about equally hard on both 
sides, e.g.,49: ‘‘ Whether it would 
not be an unhappy turn in our 
gentlemen if they should take no 
more thought to create an interest 
to themselves in this or that 
county or borough than to pro- 
mote the real interest of their 
country?” 201: ‘“ Whether the 
gentleman of estate hath a right 
to be idle; and whether he ought 
not to be the great promoter 
and director of industry among 
his tenants and neighbours?” 
255: “ Whether a scheme for the 
welfare of this nation should not 
take in the whole inhabitants? 
And whether it be not a vain 
attempt to project the flourishing 
of our Protestant gentry, exclusive 
of the bulk of the natives?” On 
the other hand, 19: ‘“ Whether the 
bulk of our Irish natives are not 
kept from thriving by that cynical 
content in dirt and beggary which 
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they possess to a degree beyond 
any other people in Christen- 
dom?” 52: “ Whether small 
gains be not the way to great 
profits? And, if our tradesmen 
are beggars, whether they may not 
thank themselves for it?” 84: 
“How long will it be before my 
countrymen find out that it is 
worth while to spend a penny in 
order to get a groat?” 274: 
““Whether my countrymen are not 
readier at finding excuses than 
remedies?” 317: “ Whether it be 
not delightful to complain? And 
whether there be not many who 
had rather utter their complaints 
than redress their evils?” 507: 
“Whether the coarse fingers of 
those very women, those same 
peasants who one part of the year 
till the ground and dress the vine- 
yards, are not another employed in 
making the finest French point?” 
{In a parish near Enniskillen, last 
year, one hundred and thirty girls 
in the very way described by 
Berkeley, earned £625.] Several of 
our most useful reforms were sug- 
gested by Berkeley seventy or a 
hundred years before they were 
carried out. Seventy years before 
Sir S. Romilly set about the task 
of diminishing the frightful abuses 
of capital punishment then main- 
tained by the law, Berkeley laid 
down the leading principle of the 
reform. The suggestion was made 
more than a hundred years before 
the reform was carried out. Be- 
tween 1810 and 1845 it is calcu- 
lated that 1400 persons were 
hanged in England and Ireland 
for crimes which are now no longer 
capital offences. 392: ‘“ Whether 
felons are not often spared, and 
therefore encouraged, by the com- 
passion of those who should prose- 
cute them?” 393: “ Whether 
many who would not take away 
the life of a thief may not 
nevertheless be willing to bring him 
toa more adequate punishment ?” 
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The University of Dublin boasts of 
having taken the lead of the Eng- 
lish universities in opening her 
classes and degrees to Roman 
Catholics. It is worth while re- 
membering that sixty years before 
that step was taken it was sug- 
gested—not by English reformers 
or Irish mass meetings, but by an 
old Protestant bishop of the Estab- 
lished Church, “ 191. Whether, in 
imitation of the Jesuits at Paris, 
who admit Protestants to study in 
their colleges, it may not be right 
for us also to admit Roman 
Catholics into our college, without 
obliging them to attend chapel 
duties or catechisms, or divinity 
lectures ?” Another reform, which 
Berkeley recommends in “ The 
Querist ” one hundred years before 
it was carried, is the abolition of 
the gigantic blunder and crime of 
the transportation system: 653. 
“‘ Whether some way might not be 
found for making criminals useful 
in public works, instead of sending 
them either to America or the other 
world?” We have only space to 
quote one or two more queries, 
almost at random. 332: ‘Whether 
there should not be erected in each 
province an hospital for orphans 
and foundlings at the expense of 
old bachelors?” [On this subject 
the Bishop had strong opinions. 
To one friend he writes: “ Our 
friend, Mr. Dalton, is I hear mar- 
ried the third time, which shows 
him to be a prudent man as well as 
a laudable patriot. ... It is to 
be wished you may profit by this 
example, not only for the public 
good, but for your own. Though 
you are far from being an old man, 
I will take the freedom to say you 
are bordering on what we call an 
old bachelor, a character not the 
most useful to the public nor the 
most agreeable to him that wears 
it. The former point needs no 
common-place to clear it. For the 
other give me leave to say Mr. 
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Dalton and I are better judges than 
you.”] 369: “ Whether a tax upon 
dirt would not be one way of 
encouraging industry?” 430: 
“Whether the maxim, ‘what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s’ 
prevails in any country under the 
sun more than in Ireland?” 534: 
“Why we do not make tiles of our 
own for flooring and roofing, rather 
than bring them from Holland rf” 
330: [An anticipation of Dr. 
Johnson’s saying that the prin- 
cipal result of the laws of entail and 
primogeniture was that there was 
one fool in the family instead of 
three or four.} “ What right an 
eldest son hath to the worst educa- 
tion?” The last question in “The 
Querist”’ is addressed to us all: 
595: “Whose fault is it if poor 
Ireland still continues poor ?” 
Berkeley’s attitude towards the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland was 
remarkable. His Protestantism 
did not sit lightly upon him. Born 
within three years of the Revolu- 
tion; bred among [Irish Protes- 
tants, he lived at a time when 
there was a constant danger of 
attempts to upset the Protestant 
settlement of the Crown. He wit- 
nessed two invasions of the country, 
undertaken with this object. He 
had seen Peers executed for trea- 
son, and a Protestant bishop of 
Rochester tried, deprived, and 
banished, for corresponding with 
the exiled Stuarts. He displays, 
as one might expect, plainly 
enough his dislike and distrust, 
moral and intellectual, of Roman 
Catholic teaching ; and yet he was, 
says Sir J. Mackintosh, “The 
first eminent Protestant after the 
unhappy contest at the Revolution 
who avowed his love for all his 
countrymen.” Of this two notable 
memorials are preserved. One is a 
letter to the Roman Catholics of 
Cloyne, written in 1744, on the 
occasion of the invasion of Scot- 
land by the Pretender, warning 
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them of theuselessness and wicked- 
ness of joining in the rising. It 
was generally thought that the 
Bishop’s wise and kindly words 
had a considerable effect in keeping 
the Irish Roman Catholics from 
taking part in the movement. 
Four years later he published “ A 
Word to the Wise, or an Exhorta- 
tion to the Roman Catholic Clergy 
of Ireland.” “ Be not startled, 
reverend sirs,” Berkeley begins, “to 
find yourselves addressed to by one 
of a different communion. We 
are indeed (to our shame be it 
spoken) more inclined to hate for 
those articles wherein we differ 
than to love one another for those 
wherein we agree. But, if we can- 
not extinguish, let us at least sus- 
pend our animosities, and, forget- 
ing our religious feuds, consider 
ourselves in the amiable light of 
countrymen and neighbours. Let 
us for once turn our eyes on those 
things in which we have one com- 
mon interest. Why should dis- 
putes about faith interrupt the 
duties of civil life? or the differ- 
ent roads we take to heaven prevent 
our taking the same steps on earth. 
Do we not inhabit the same spot 
of ground, breathe the same air, 
and live under the same govern- 
ment? Why, then, should we not 
conspire in one and the same de- 
sign to promote the common good 
of our country ? Berkeley then 

goes on at considerable length, and 
with solemn, impassioned  elo- 
quence, to impress on those whom 
he is addressing the extent of the in- 
fluence which they exercise, and to 
appeal to them to use that influence 
to lead their flocks to habits of 
greater industry, cleanliness, and 
thrift, and so contribute to raising 
them from the degraded condition 
in which many of them were 
sunk. The spirit which animated 
the old philosopher bishop was not 
unappreciated. The Roman Catho- 
lic clergy of the diocese of Dublin 
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published a letter in reply, in which 
“they take the liberty in this 
public manner to return their 
sincere and hearty thanks to the 
worthy author, assuring him that 
they are determined to comply with 
every particular recommended in it 
to the utmost of their power. .. . 
The means he prescribeth are easily 
complied with, and his manner of 
treating persons in their cireum- 
stances so very singular that they 
plainly show the good man, the 
polite gentleman, and the true 
patriot.” The whole episode is 
almost bewildering in the contrast 
which it presents to so much of 
Irish history in the eighteenth 
century, and from the strange 
gleam ‘of light which it sheds where 
so much is wrapped in gloom. If 
there had been more Berkeleys, 
some of the saddest pages of our 
history would never, perhaps, have 
needed to be written. 

No sketch of Bishop Berkeley 
would be complete without a notice 
of the famous tar water question, 
which filled his thoughts during 
the last twelve years of his life. 
The winter of 1739-40 was one of 
the most severe ever known in Ire- 
land. About Cloyne the poor were 
carried off in vast numbers by fever 
and dysentery. Years before, 
Berkeley had learned from the 
Naragansetts the use of tar water 
asa medicine. He now used it on 
an extensive scale with his poor 
neighbours, and at least believed 
that he effected the most marvellous 
cures by its means. Pondering on 
the matter in his lonely meditations, 
he brought himself to think that 
tar water was a remedy for nearly 
all the sicknesses under the sun. 
The most approved method of 
brewing the odious draught he 
gives thus:—“ Pour a gallon of 
cold water ona quart of tar, and 
stir and mix them thoroughly with 
a wooden ladle or flat stick for the 
space of five or six minutes; after 
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which the vessel must stand close 
covered and unmoved three days 
and nights, that the tar may have 
full time to subside.” The clear 
water then was to be carefully 
skimmed, poured off, and bottled. 
“The general rule for taking it is 
about half a pint night and morning 
on an empty stomach,” quantity to 
be varied according to circum- 
stances, “provided it be always 
taken on an empty stomach, and 
about two hours before or after a 
meal.” This medicine he found a 
cure for “ foulness of blood, ulcera- 
tion of bowels, lungs, consumptive 


coughs, pleurisy, peripneumony, 
erysipelas, asthma, indigestion, 
cathartic, and  hysteric cases, 


gravel, dropsy, all inflammations, 
gout, fever, scurvy, &c.” Far and 
wide the bishop proclaimed the 
merits of his panacea, much, of 
course, to the rage of the doctors, 
and the drug formed the subject 
of numerous controversial a 
lets. But the literary and philo 

sophical fruit of the tar water con- 
troversy is the most extraordinary 
part of In 1744 Berkeley pub- 
lished his “ Siris, a Chain of Philo- 
sophical Reflexions, &c.,” “ the 
strangest ye t most charac te ristic of 
all Berkel’ ‘y's works. Every time 
we open its pages we find fresh 
food for thought.” It begins with 
an account of tar water, its manu- 
facture and uses. The chain of 
aphorisms then passes on gradually 
to the nature of vegetable life, old- 
fashioned chemistry, the air and its 
constituents, fire, ether, the anima 
mundi. All these, however, pre- 
suppose Intelligence. And so the 
chain glides into meditations on 
the Supreme Mind, Space, Fate, 
Pantheism, Atheism, Platonic 
Ideas, Divine Personality, the 
Trinity of Being as held by old 
sages of Greece.” ‘“ Authority, 
Light, and Life did to the eye of 
reason plainly appear to support, 
pervade, and animate the mundane 
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system.” One might almost say 
that the beginning of the chain is 
tar water, and we follow it link by 
link without a break, until we find 
ourselves in the Athanasian Creed. 
All these apparently heterogeneous 
subjects are handled with varied 
and out-of-the-way learning, and 
illustrated by the subtle specula- 
tions of Berkeley himself. In many 
ways this book presents a contrast 
with his earlier writings. It 
breathes a more solemn, more 
modest tone, as if years of reading 
and meditation, not unmixed with 
sorrow, pain, and feeble health, had 
taught him that the secrets of the 
universe and of this strange life of 
ours were not read so easily as he 
had thought thirty years pre- 
viously, as if he had become more 
alive to the truth that “There are 
more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in your philo- 
sophy.” The book is a striking 
testimony to the connection between 
great things and small in human 
life, to the mystery which, by the 
meditative soul, is seen to hang 
round the commonest and most 
trivial objects. ‘ Well at ease,” 
says Carlyle,” are the sleepers to 
whom existence is but a shallow 
dream.” Well at ease, indeed, are 
they who think that in a few 
brilliant essays, a few smart syllo- 
gisms, a few misty words about 
potencies, energies, asms, and isms, 
they can find the problem of life 
solved. The old tar water philo- 
sopher had learned another and a 
truer lesson. “ Whatever the world 
thinks, he who hath not much 
meditated upon God, the human 
mind, and the swmmum bonum, may 
possibly make a thriving earth- 
worm, but will most indubitably 
make a sorry patriot and a sorry 
statesman.” “It is Plato’s re- 
mark, that while we sit still we are 
never the wiser, but going into the 
river and moving up and down is 
the way to discover its depths and 
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shallows. If we exercise and 
bestir ourselves we may even here 
discover something. The eye by 
long use comes to see even in the 
darkest cavern ; and there is no sub- 
ject so obscure but we may discern 
some glimpse of truth by long 
poring on it. Truth is the cry 
of all, but the game of a few. 
Certainly, where it is the chief 
passion it doth not give way to 
vulgar cares and views; nor is it 
contented with a little ardour in 
the early time of life; active per- 
haps to pursue, but not so fit to 
weigh and revise. He that would 
make a real progress in knowledge 
must dedicate his age as well as 
youth, the later growth as well as 
first fruits, at the altar of truth.” 
These may be called Berkeley’s last 
words on philosophy. 

For eight years after the pub- 
lication of “ Siris” he continued 
to live at Cloyne. They were 
partly occupied with controversies 
about tar water, partly devoted to 
reading, thinking, and working. 
But the evening was drawing on. 
His friends were dropping into the 
grave. Swift died in 1745. In 
1751 Berkeley lost old Tom Prior, 
the friend of his life. The inscrip- 
tion on Prior’s monument in Christ 
Church Cathedral was written by 
Berkeley himself. Among the 
most bitter griefs which befel him 
was the death of his favourite son 
William, a boy of fourteen, who 
died in the same year as Prior. 
The poor old man speaks of his 
sorrow in words of almost childlike 
simplicity, yet of piercing pathos, 
in a letter addressed probably to 
either Lord Egmont or Bishop 
Benson: “ My dear Lord, I was a 
man retired from the amusement of 
politics, visits, and what the world 
calls pleasure. I had a little 
friend, educated always under my 
own eye, whose painting delighted 
me, whose music ravished me, and 
whose lively gay spirit was a con- 
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tinual feast. It has pleased God 
to take him hence. God, I say, in 
mercy hath deprived me of this 
pretty gay plaything. His parts 
and person, his innocence and 
piety, his particularly uncommon 
affection for me, had gained too 
much upon me. Not content to 
be fond of him, I was vain of him. 
I had set my heart too much upon 
him—more perhaps than I ought 
to have done upon anything in 
this world. Thus much suffer me in 
the overflowing of my soul to say to 
your Lordship, who, though distant 
in place, are much nearer to my 
heart than any of my neighbours.” 

One more enthusiasm filled 
Berkeley’s last days. As years 
before he had wanted to surrender 
his deanery in order to teach the 
Indians, so now he set his heart on 
resigning his bishopric in order to 
spend his days in the learned 
society and the calm retirement of 
Oxford. He thought he would be 
more likely to obtain some post, 
such asa canonry of Christ Church, 
if he were on the spot. Partly 
with this object, and partly to be 
near his son, whom he entered at 
Christ Church, he left Cloyne, never 
to return, in August, 1752, and 
settled at Oxford. Before leaving 
he arranged that the demesne lands 
should be let during his absence, 
and the rent, £200 a year, given 
to the poor. Of his life at Oxford 
little is known. On the evening of 
Sunday, Jan. 14, 1753, Mrs. 
Berkeley had been reading to him 
the Lesson in the Burial Service as 
he rested on a couch, with his little 
family circle about him, occasion- 
ally speaking of the subject of the 
chapter. Some tea, which his 
daughter made for him, was left 
untasted. She stooped forward to 
look at him, and he seemed asleep ; 
but his body was already growing 
cold. The Bishop was dead. His 
will bears traces alike of the sim- 
plicity, the benevolence, and the 
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eccentricity of his character: “ It 
is my will . . . that the expense of 
my funeral do not exceed twenty 
pounds, and that as much more be 
given to the poor of the parish 
where I die. Item, that my body, 
before it is buried, be kept five 
days above ground, or longer, even 
till it grow offensive by the cadaver- 
ous smell, and that during that 
time it lye unwashed, undisturbed, 
and covered by the same bed 
clothes, in the same bed, the head 
being raised upon pillows.” In 
accordance with a direction in his 
will that his body should be buried 
in the parish in which he should 
die, he was interred at Christ 
Church, Oxford. Of all the seekers 
after wisdom among whom he 
sleeps none is more worthy of a 
resting-place in that hallowed clay, 

Thus ended a lovely life, which 
gilds like a lonely sunbeam the 
muddy clouds which enfold so much 
of Irish history in the eighteenth 
century. In days when philosophic 
speculation was almost unknown 
Berkeley poured forth subtle and 
daring thoughts which to this hour 
have not been truly measured. In 
days of religious torpor he showed 
in his own way the self-sacrificing 
zeal of Selwyn and Patteson. In 
days of fierce feuds of race and reli- 
gion he endeavoured in some degree 
to bridge the chasm which sun- 
dered him from his fellow-subjects 
and fellow-men. In days of leaden 
selfishness his head and heart and 
open hand were ever ready to help 
the efforts and soothe the misery 
of blind, blundering, suffering 
humanity. The great gifts of in- 
tellect for which he is conspicuous 
can scarcely be comprehended by 
ordinary men. They are the dowry 
of genius, and genius is like a star, 
and dwells apart. But, even if we 
forget his dazzling powers of mind, 
we can feel nothing but pity for the 
man who is not stirred to more ear- 
nest efforts after ‘“‘ nobler manners, 
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sweeter laws,” by the contemplation 
of the character of Berkeley —his 
gentleness, his purity, his “ other- 
worldliness,” the sunny glow of his 
affections, his wide charity, his fear- 
less loyalty to the truth, his follow- 
ing of it whithersoever it led him, 
the guileless simplicity of his aims, 
his human-hearted sympathy with 
everything that could brighten the 
lot, inform the minds, or regenerate 
the lives of the sons of men.* 


II. 


In speaking of the philosophy of 
Berkeley, we propose to touch 
briefly on I. The Theory of Vision; 
Il. His Theory of an External 
World. 

T am standing, suppose, in a 
room full of people, and, if asked 
to describe what I see, might say : 
“As I stand here with my eyes 
open, I discern a number of people 
of different sizes, shapes, at diffe- 
rent distances from each other and 
from me, a table, chairs, walls, 
door, &c.; all this I take in at a 
glance. Further, so far as my 
memory carries me, at any time of 
my life, standing as I do now, I 
should have received just the same 
information from my eyes as I do 
at this moment. And this account 
which I give of my experience is the 
account which everyone in the 
room would give of his experience.” 
Is this account which we all should 
give of our powers of sight correct ? 
It must be observed, in the first 
place, that distance in the line of 
vision, i.¢e., in a straight line from 
the eye, is not visible. Vision is 
effected by means of rays of light 
coming from the object seen, and 
striking on the retina of the eye. 
I see the handle of the door because 
rays of light of a certain colour 
flowing from it fall on my retina. 
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That line of rays of light comes 
endwise to my eyes, and it is only 
the end of it that I can see; the 
line itself isinvisible. Accordingly 
it is a mistake to say that it is with 
my eyes I learn the distance of an 
object from myself. I do not see 
distance. Again, it was agreed, 
even in Berkeley’s day, that the 
only proper object of sight is 
colour, whether extended or not. I 
do not see sound, taste, hardness, 
&c. These are the objects of other 
senses. What is the object of 
sight — its proper and special 
objects? Colour, and colour only. 
These two considerations—viz. 1. 
That distance at least in the line of 
vision is invisible; 2. That colour, 
and colour only, is the proper 
object of sight—seem to shake the 
certainty of the assertion that I see 
the room, its walls, door, the table, 
benches, forms of men, and the 
distances of these objects from 
myself. In what other way, then, 
do I perceive so much at a glance 
of the eye? A method of answer- 
ing this question is suggested by 
another consideration not yet 
noticed: “I find it also acknow- 
ledged that the estimate we make 
of the distance of objects consider- 
ably remote is rather an act of 
judgment grounded on experience 
than of sense. For example, when 
I perceive a great number of 
intermediate objects, such as houses, 
fields, rivers, and the like, which I 
have experienced to take up a con- 
siderable space, I thence form a 
judgment or conclusion that 
the object I see beyond them is 
at a great distance. Again, 
when an ‘object appears faint “and 
small, which at a near distance I 
have experienced to make a 
vigorous and large appearance, I 
instantly conclude it to be far off ; 


* Familiarity with Frazer’s ‘‘ Life of Berkeley” has drawn the present writer, not 
only into a large use of its materials, but here and there even into adoption of its 


wording. 
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and this, it is evident, is the result 
of experience, without which, from 
the faintness and littleness, I 
should not have inferred anything 
concerning the distance of objects.” 
Berkeley’s theory of vision may be 
described as an application of this 
admitted fact to the judging of 
short distances, say a few yards in 
front of the percipient. We do 
not see the shapes and distances of 
objects close to us, but we judge of 
them by signs taught us by ex- 
perience, beginning at our birth 
and continuing ever since, though 
perhaps the greater part of its 
work was done in the few months 
or years immediately following our 
birth, of which all remembrance 
has completely faded away. 
Berkeley gives three signs which 
help us to form these judgments 
of distance. (a) “ When we look 
at a near object with both eyes, ac- 
cording as it approaches or recedes 
from us, we alter the disposition 
of our eyes, by lessening or widen- 


ing the interval between the 
pupils. This disposition or turn 
of the eyes is attended with a 


sensation which seems to me to be 
that which in this case brings the 
idea of greater or lesser distance 
into the mind.” (b) “ An object 
placed at a certain distance from 
the eye to which the breadth of the 
pupil bears a considerable propor- 
tion, being made to approach, is 
seen more confusedly. And the 
nearer it is brought the more con- 
fused appearance it makes. And, 
this being found constantly to be 
so, there arises in the mind an 
habitual connection between the 
several degrees of confusion and 
distance, the greater confusion 
still implying the lesser distance, 
and the lesser confusion the 
greater distance of the object.” 
(c) “ An object being placed at 
the distance above specitied, and 
brought nearer to the eye, we may 
nevertheless prevent, at least for 
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some time, the appearances grow- 


ing more confused by straining 
the eye. In which case that 
sensation supplies the place of 
confused vision in aiding the 


mind to judge of the distance of 
the object; it being esteemed so 
much the nearer by how much the 
effort or straining of the eye in 
order to distinct vision is greater.” 
But these sensations of the muscles 
of the eye, which Berkeley com- 
prehends under the loose designa- 
tion of “ touch,’ are not the only 
signs which are joined with 
vision proper in enabling us to com- 
prehend what is presented to our 
eyes. Locomotion, muscular exer- 
tion in the limbs, smell, taste, hear- 
ing, are all engaged. When I say 
that Isee a man’s face, Ido not speak 
with rigid accuracy. I see nothing 
but colours. But from the long 
experience of life, and contiding in 
the permanence of the order of 
nature, those colours, and their 
arrangement are certain signs to 
me that if I were to pass my hand 
in certain directions I should ex- 
perience certain sensations, &ec. 
When I say a man is ten feet dis- 
tant from me, I mean, when my words 
and thoughts are rigidly analysed, 
that after a certam amount of 
locomotive exertion in getting over 
space, I should be beside him, and 
should be in a position immediately 
to experience the cluster of sensa- 
tions which make up what I know 
asa human form. It may be said 
that there is no necessary connec- 
tion between the sensations of sight 
and of other senses. The remark 
is true. Berkeley not only admits 
it, but insists on its truth. How 
then do they come to be so closely 
associated in the mind? By expe- 
rience, and experience only—experi- 
ence, however, resting on the per- 
manence of the order of nature, 
without which permanence expe- 
rience would be useless, and in a 
sense impossible. ‘The proper 
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objects of vision constitute the 
universal language of nature. It 
is by their information that we are 
principally guided in all the trans- 
actions and concerns of life. And 
the manner whereby they signify 
and mark out unto us the objects 
which are at a distance, is the 
same with that of languages and 
signs of human appointment, 
which do not suggest the things 
signified by any likeness or identit 

of nature, but only by an habitual 
connection that experience has 
made us to observe between them.’ 
What, then, does an infant see 
when it first opens its eyes on the 
world? Or what does a man 
born blind see when his sight is 
given to him by an operation? 
“From what hath been premised, 
it is a manifest consequence that a 
man born blind being made to see 
would at first have no idea of dis- 
tance by sight; the sun and stars, 
the remotest objects as well as the 
nearer, would be seen to be in his 
eye, or rather in his mind ; the ob- 
jects intromitted by sight would 
seem to him (as in truth they are) no 
other than a new set of thoughts or 
sensations, each whereof is as near 
to him as the perception of pain or 
pleasure, or the most inward pas- 
sions of the soul.” “A man born 
blind and made to see would at 
first opening of his eyes make a 
very different judgment of the 
magnitude of objects intromitted 
by them from what others do. He 
would not consider the ideas of 
sight with reference to, or as having 
any connection with, the ideas of 
touch.” When Berkeley wrote 
these words he does not seem to 
have been aware that the experi- 
ment had been, or could be, tried. 
The operation was performed in 
one or two cases about the time of 
the publication of the essay, and 
has often been performed since. 
One of the most philosophically 
described cases is one described by 
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Mr. Nunnely (1858), performed on 
a boy of nine, living near Leeds. 
It was ascertained before the ope- 
ration that, among other pieces of 
knowledge, he could distinguish 
by touch between a cube and a 
sphere. After the operation some 
objects with which he was familiar 
by touch were presented to him. 
“He could at once perceive a differ- 
ence in their shapes; though he 
could not in the least say which 
was the cube and which was the 
sphere, he saw they were not of the 
same figure . . . it was only after 
several days that he could, or 
would, tell by the eyes alone. 

He said everything touched his 
eyes, and walked most carefully 
about, with his hands held out 
before him, to prevent things hurt- 
ing his eyes by touching them 

This is a rough sketch of the 
Berkeleian Theory of Vision, which 
substantially is now admitted by 
many, if not most, of those compe- 
tent to form an opinion on the 
matter. Attempts have been made 
to overthrow it, but, in the judg- 
ment of ardent Berkeleians, they 
amount to little beyond corrections 
of details. 

To turn now to Berkeley’ 
of the External World. 

I am aware that there is an apple 
on the table; in common language 
I see it there. I perceive its colours. 
I feel it with my hands and become 
aware of its shape and consistency. 
I put it to my nose, and am affected 
with a certain smell; I hold it in 
my hand, and learn that it has a 
certain weight; I eat some of it, 
and am affected by the taste of it; 
I drop it on the ground, and hear 
the sound which it makes in its 
fall. So far I am affected with 
impressions on my senses—the ideas 
of mind, as Berkeley would call 
them. The question then occurs, 
over and above these impressions 
on the senses or ideas, is there any- 
thing whatever in the apple? To 
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this question philosophers for 
many generations gave an answer 
in the affirmative. They said 
that these sense-impressions were 
only sense-impressions, ideas ex- 
isting in the mind only, fleeting 
and transitory, that they did not 
subsist outside the mind, but 
represented in the mind the real 
qualities in the object, and that 
these qualities required something 
as a support to which they sho»: ld 
adhere. This something, the sup- 
port of accidents, or sensible 
qualities, was called matter or sub- 
stance. ‘“ By matter, therefore, we 
are to understand an inert, sense- 
less substance, in which extensive 
figure and motion do actually sub- 
sist.” And about the nature of 
this abstract unperceived matter, 
innumerable questions had been 
raised and endless wranglings 
carried on. It was supposed to be 
the only foundation of reality in the 
external world, and to be necessary 
to the explanation of it. Berkeley’s 
lifelong effort in philosophy was 
“to get a hearing for a new 
question.” He said in effect: 
Instead of disputing about matter, 
and seeking for proofs of it, begin 
by endeavouring to ascertain what 
you mean when you say that sensi- 
ble things exist, and are outside 
the mind; and when you have 
answered that question, with due 
and honest examination of your 
mind, you will find that this inert, 
senseless substance is not only not 
necessary to the existence of the 
external world, but is itself non- 
existent, and to assert its existence 
amounts to a contradiction and an 
absurdity. 

“Human knowledge may natur- 
ally be reduced to two heads,” viz., 
Spirits and Ideas. I know what I 
mean by the word “ I.” That gives 
me a notion of Soul, a Spirit, a 
Self. Spirit is that which thinks, 
acts, and perceives, true action 
involving necessarily the exercise of 
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will. Besides this knowledge of 
spirit, no other knowledge is possi- 
ble for man except Ideas, sense- 
impressions. ‘ By sight I have the 
ideas of light and colours, with 
their several degrees and variations. 
By touch I perceive hard and soft, 
heat and cold. Smelling fur- 
nishes me with odours; the palate 
with tastes; and hearing conveys 
sounds to the mind in all their 
variety of tone and composition.” 
But the matter or substance of the 
philosophers cannot be reduced to 
either of these heads. It is not 
spirit, for it is senseless, inactive, 
unperceiving. On the other hand, 
it is not an idea or sense-impres- 
sion, because it is not perceived. 
What is it then? It is nothing. 
It has simply no existence. And 
so we are driven to the conclusion 
that, beyond our own spirits, and 
other spirits, whether finite or infi- 
nite, we have no knowledge of any- 
thing except ideas, the impressions 
made on our senses, which do not 
exist without the mind. “ But, say 
you, though the ideas themselves do 
not exist without the mind, yet there 
may be things like them whereof 
they are copies or resemblances, 
which things exist without the mind 
in an unthinking substance. I 
answer, an idea can be nothing 
but an idea; a colour or figure can 
be like nothing but another colour 
or figure. . . . Again, ask whether 
those supposed originals or external 
things, of which our ideas are the 
pictures or representations, be 
themselves perceivable or no? If 
they are, then they are ideas, and 
we have gained our point; but, if 
you say they are not, I appeal to 
anyone whether it be sense to 
assert a colour is like something 
which is invisible; hard or soft like 
something which is intangible.” 
But if this be so, how can we trust 
our senses or retain a belief in any 
reality beyond our own souls? 
“It is certain you leave us nothing 
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but the empty forms of things, the 
outside only which strikes the 
senses.” Phil. “What you call 
the empty forms and outside of 
things seem to me the very things 
themselves. Nor are they empty 
or incomplete otherwise than upon 
your supposition—that matter is an 
essential part of all corporeal 
things. We both, therefore, agree 
in this, that we perceive only 
sensible forms ; but herein we differ, 
you will have them to be empty 
appearances, I real beings. In 
short, you do not trust your senses, 
I do.” Hence it follows that all 
the reality of the sensible world 
depends on a mind perceiving it. 
And this is Berkeley’s conclusion : 
“ Some truths there are so near and 
obvious to the mind that a man 
need only open his eyes to see 
them. Such I take this important 
one to be, viz., that all the choir of 
heaven and furniture of the earth, 
in a word, all those bodies which 
compose the mighty frame of the 
world, have not any subsistence 
without a mind—that their being is 
to be perceived or known ; that con- 
sequently so long as they are not 
actually perceived by me, or do not 
exist in my mind or that of any 
other created spirits, they must 
either have no existence at all, or 
else subsist in the mind of some 
Eternal Spirit.” But, if this be so, 
what becomes of the belief in the 
reality and permanence of external 
things? The apple, according to 
this doctrine, consists merely of a 
collection of sensations, fleeting, 
transitory, and uncertain. But my 
belief in the reality and permanence 
of the apple implies something 
more than a cluster of chance sense- 
impressions. They are not chance- 
impressions Berkeley would answer, 
but produced in a regular order. 
“These and the like objections 
vanish if we do not maintain the 
being of absolute external originals, 
but place the reality of things in 
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ideas, fleeting indeed and change- 
able; however, not changed at 
random, but according to the fixed 
order of nature. For herein con- 
sists that constancy and truth of 
things which secures all the con- 
cerns of life, and distinguishes that 
which is real from the irregular 
visions of the fancy.” Berkeley thus 
takes for granted the permanence 
of the order of nature as an in- 
tuition of common sense. We 
believe in it because we cannot 
help believing in it. The apple 
consists of a cluster of sensations, 
sight, smell, taste, &¢., which I 
am confident go together—so con- 
fident that one suggests the others 
to me, and assures me that under 
certain circumstances I should ex- 
perience them. Is it true, then, to 
say that I see an apple on the 
table? It is not. I see extended 
colour, and nothing more. But 
from my own past experience, and 
from my confidence in the order 
of nature, I am assured that, 
having experienced that idea of 
sight, I should also experience, 
after certain movements, &c., the 
other sensations of smell, taste, 
&c. In other words, the ideas of 
sight impressed upon me suggest 
the other ideas as certain to be in 
close connection with themselves. 
And it is on the same ground that 
we trust in the more general laws 
of nature. “The set rules or 
established methods wherein the 
mind we depend on excites in 
us the ideas of sense are called 
the laws of nature; and these we 
learn by experience, which teaches 
us that such and such ideas are 
attended with such and such other 
ideas in the ordinary course of 


things. This gives us a sort of 
foresight which enables us to 


regulate our actions for the benefit 
of life. And without this we 


should be eternally at a loss; we 
could not know how to act any- 
thing that might procure us the 
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least pleasure or remove the least 
pain of sense.” Our knowledge, 
then, of the external sensible 
world consists of ideas. These 
ideas are excited in us by the 
Author of Nature in a permanent 
order; and that order we call the 
laws of nature. One idea thus 
becomes the sign of other ideas 
with which it is associated, not 
being necessarily significant of 
them, but because in the succession 
established by the Author of 
Nature they are found by ex- 
perience always to go together. 
And so the study of the works of 
nature is literally reading a book 
of prophecy. The universe is a 
vast book in which God speaks to 
us at every moment. Berkeley 
insists on this with the greatest 
earnestness. Alc. “I propound it 
fairly to your own conscience 
whether you really think that God 
Himself speaks every day and in 
every place to the eyes of all 
men.” Huph. “That is really and 
in truth my opinion..... You 
cannot deny that the great Mover 
and Author of Nature constantly 
explaineth Himself to the eyes of 
men by the sensible intervention 
of arbitrary signs which have no 
similitude or connection with the 
things signified, so as by com- 
pounding and disposing them to 
suggest and exhibit an endless 
variety of objects differing in 
nature, time, and place; thereby 
informing and directing men how 
to act with respect to things dis- 
tant and future, as well as near 
and present.” “I do not see Alci- 
phron, i.e., that individual thinking 
thing, but only such visible signs 
and tokens as suggest and infer 
the being of that invisible thinking 
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principle, a soul. Even so in the 
selfsame manner it seems to me 
that, though I cannot with eyes of 
flesh behold the invisible God, yet 
I do in the strictest sense behold 
and perceive, by all my senses, such 
signs and tokens, such effects and 
operations, as suggest, indicate, 
and demonstrate an _ invisible 
God—as certainly and with the 
same evidence, at least, as any 
other signs do suggest to me the 
existence of your soul, spirit, or 
thinking principle, which I am con- 
vinced of only by a few signs or 
effects, and the motions of one 
small organised body ; whereas I 
do at all times and in all places 
perceive sensible signs which evince 
the being of God.” ‘You, who in 
the beginning of this morning’s 
conference thought it strange that 
God should leave Himself without 
a witness, do now think it strange 
the witness should be so full and 
clear.” Cri. “This visual language 
proves not a Creator merely, but a 
provident governor actually and 
intimately present, and attentive to 
all our interests and motives, who 
watches over our conduct, and 
takes care of our minutest actions 
and designs throughout the whole 
course of our lives, informing, ad- 
monishing, and directing inces- 
santly, in a most evident and 
sensible manner.” 

This very slender summary of 
Berkeley’s leading philosophical 
doctrines is not designed as either 
a criticism or a defence of his 
system. It pretends to be no more 
than a brief popular exposition of 
a body of speculation which forms 
the germ of many developments of 
philosophic thought. 


B. Morrert. 
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AETATE XIX, 


Nineteen! of years a pleasant number ; 
And it were well 

If on his post old Time would slumber 
For Isabel : 


If he would leave her, fair and girlish, 
Untouched by him, 

Forgetting once his fashions churlish, 
Just for a whim! 


But no, not he; ashore, aboard ship, 
Sleep we, or wake, 

He lays aside his right of lordship 
For no man’s sake ; 


But all untiring, girds his loins up 
For great and small ; 

And, as a miser sums his coins up, 
Still counts us all. 


As jealous as a nine-day’s lover, 
He will not spare, 

*Spite of the wealth his presses cover, 
One silver hair ; 


But writes his wrinkles far and near in 
Life’s every page, 

With ink invisible, made clear in 
The fire of age. 


Child! while the treacherous flame yet shines not 
On thy smooth brow, 

Where even Envy’s eye divines not 
That writing now, 
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In this brief homily I read you 
There should be found 

Some wholesome moral, that might lead you 
To look around, 


And think how swift, as sunlight passes 
Into the shade, 

The pretty picture in your glass is 
Foredoomed to fade. 


But, faith, the birthday-genius quarrels 
With moral rhyme, 

And I was never good at morals 
At any time ; 


While with ill omens to alarm you 
"T were vain to try ; 

To show how little mine should harm you, 
Your mother’s by! 


And what can Time hurt me, I pray, with, 
If he ensures 

Such friends to laugh regrets away with 
As you—and yours? 


Herman C. MERIVALE. 
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OVER THE THRESHOLD; 
Or, Tuirty Years Ago. 


A NOVEL. 


By a New Contributor. 


(Continued from page 39.) 


CuapTrer XXVI. 
THE BELLE OF THE BREWERY. 


Guy Carrineron was farfrom being 
an unsociable man. The external 
world affected him with unusual 
facility. The law that action and 
reaction are equal is not peculiar to 
mechanics. The impulsive natures 
that produce the most vivid effects 
on those with whom they come in 
contact are also those which are 
most readily stirred by trifles, 
elevated by imperceptible success, or 
for the moment, but for the moment 
only, dashed and discountenanced 
by failure, or even by delay. Thus, 
in society of almost every descrip- 
tion, Guy soon became uninten- 
tionally prominent. Conversation 
on any subject, which was conducted 
either by himself or by those who 
entered into it, was to him an in- 
tellectual excitement and delight. 
With some people he thus became 
a very welcome acquisition to the 
limited list of country acquaint- 
ance; to others he became, for 
that very reason, highly obnoxious. 
Of neither of these circumstances 
was he adequately aware; nor, 
indeed, was he in the habit of 
giving due attention to the subject. 

With most of the young men 
who, in various capacities and 
grades, found occupation beneath 


the smoky canopy that spread over 
the great Plumville Works, Guy 
became gradually unpopular. With 
their sisters and sweethearts he 
would have been decidedly the 
reverse, had he availed himself of 
the free admissions which were 
offered him to the society of the 
little colony. But, though not un- 
sociable, he was retiring. He was 
easily checked, nipped, and frost- 
bitten: a mere hint, or a sharp mot, 
would call him into almost electric 
life ; but anything in the shape of 
a sneer, or a grumble, or a failure 
to see the point of a remark, would 
awaken the fastidious tyranny of 
his taste, and not only indispose 
but incapacitate him from reply. 
He knew what it was to be expected 
to shine, and to find no lustre forth- 
coming. He was like, he once said 
in self-defence, a horn lantern: the 
internal fire must be kindled by 
external and appropriate means, and 
then the light would be duly and 
readily dispensed ; but that light 
waseasily extinguishable, and would 
not relight itself. 

Thus, as a boy may shrink from 
a plunge in the stream, from which 
he is equally reluctant to return to 
dry land and ordinary clothing, 
Guy always required to be pushed 
into society by some gentle violence. 
Of course, a regular invitation in 
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any form, common in the society to 
which he had been accustomed, was 
a force of this nature ; but requests 
to look in, or to take pot luck, or to 
make one of a few friends to supper, 
were not. And Guy no more thought 
of inquiring how those with whom 
he passed the business hours of the 
day spent the time at their own 
disposal, then he d&l of inquiring 
into their pecuniary position or 
their family history. Simply, it 
never occurred to him to do so. 
Great stores of dislike, as a stuck- 
up fellow, or a selfish chap, or a 
prig, or some other term of depre- 
ciation, he thus laid up unwittingly 
for himself. It was quite unwit- 
tingly. His courtesy never failed 
—of course, never to women—but 
never even to men. But the 
draughtsmen would feel affronted 
that he should speak with as much 
civility toa foreman of smiths, or 
of moulders, as to one of their own 
less grimy fraternity. The man 
who felt that it would be unaccept- 
able to Guy to receive that poke on 
the ribs or slap on the shoulders, 
with which it was the habit of his 
own humour to enforce the point of 
‘his jokes, disliked the new comer 
in consequence. The men who 
toadied Mr. MacAndrew disliked 
Guy for not doing so. The men 
who hated Mr. MacAndrew (who 
did not always differ as a class 
from the last-named individuals) 
disliked Guy for his invariably 
respectful manner, and for his deat- 
ness to any expression of disgust. 
So that, while the thoughts and 
purposes of Guy were almost en- 
tirely disconnected with the imme- 
diate groups of humanity, in the 
midst of which his lot was for the 
moment cast, by his simple neglect 
to avail himself of the good fellow- 
ship, or the sentimental companion- 
ship, which only awaited his ac- 
ceptance, he was rapidly becoming 
a sort of object of discontent or of 
dislike. 
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If a hostile hedge of enmities was 
thus daily, though silently, growing 
around him, he often broke through 
its circumvallation with equal un- 
consciousness. If an opportunity 
occurred to show a kindness to any 
one, personal inconvenience never 
prevented him from doing so. The 
pleased or displeased look or tone 
of the person with whom he was 
for the moment in intercourse went 
for much in Guy’s comfort. To 
please anyone was a pleasure to 
him—the greatest pleasure he knew 
—to please the few he leved was 
life itself. Then ever and anon 
one of the objectors to the un- 
sociable pride of the new “ hand” 
would burst out with “He is not 
such a bad fellow after all. I 
should like to know which of you 
would have taken the trouble to 
do that.” And if any of the 
chances of rural life or country in- 
tercourse did ever throw him into 
a téte-d-téte with any of the gentler 
sex, or into the midst of a group of 
girls unvexed by the louder manners 
of the mankind of the district, the 
result was always to secure an 
amount of zealous and energetic 
partisanship in his favour that was 
only dulled and deadened by the 
subsequent recurrence of what was 
thought his unpardonable neglect. 

It was thus necessary to lay little 
plans or plots to secure the atten- 
dance of a person so insensible to the 
good fortune which, always female 
in Blackshire as well as elsewhere, 
was ready to find him napping. 
But then it hardly suited the self- 
importance of some of those who 
were most desirous of exhibiting 
the young man as a temporary 
attaché to lay plots—or perhaps the 
thread of the plot was difficult to 
find. So it was, however, that Guy, 
who had moreover a strong ten- 
dency torun in a groove, and to do 
to-day just what he did yesterday, 
became very regular in his morning 
and evening walks to and from the 
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active hive presided over by Mr. 
MacAndrew. It was perhaps an 
exaggeration to say that people set 
their clocks by the time of his 
passing any fixed point on his usual 
route ; but then household clocks 
are often far more distant from the 
true time than would have been the 
case if they had been so regulated. 

It chanced that one evening, 
while passing at a rapid pace along 
the road leading to the park, Guy 
disturbed one or two cattle that 
were browsing on the side of the 
road. The creatures set off at a 
clumsy trot, running, now down the 
centre of the roadway, now to one 
side, and now to the other. A female 
figure, in plaid shawl and straw 
bonnet, that was coming in sight 
round a turn of the road, appeared 
to be alarmed at the advance of the 
terrified but horned quadrupeds, 
and ran rapidly back, showing 
a remarkably neat pair of ankles, 
to one of those small swing gates 
which admit pedestrians but ex- 
clude mounted travellers, through 
which a footpath debouched on the 
road. There she remained fortified 
during the passage of the blunder- 
ing kine, by the proximity of whose 
horns and hoofs she was apparently 
so much terrified as to be unable to 
move until Guy arrived at the 
stile. A pair of blue eyes then 
turned on him with an imploring 
expression, and Guy recognised the 
fair face of a certain Mrs. Masher- 
ley, a very noted personage in the 
neighbourhood, with whom he had 
made a very slight acquaintance 
through the good offices of Mr. 
Parry. 

Mrs. Masherley was, undeniably, 
a very beautiful woman. She had 
been the belle of her native village, 
and not only the object of an uni- 
versal amount of rustic admiration, 
but the heroine, it was said, of 
more than one engagement. Atall 


events, rightly or wrongly, she was 
reported to be about to marry a 
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young man of her own vicinity and 
station, when the fame of her 
charms happened to reach the 
ears of Mr. Edward Masherley, a 
gentleman some twenty years her 
senior, who had only just succeeded 
to the enjoyment of a competent 
fortune and the ownership and 
management of the great Plum- 
port Brewery. There was hardly 
a public house in the district that 
did not bear the inscription in large 
letters “ Masherley’s Entire.” 

Mr. Masherley feigned a business 


‘errand to the village of Briar 


Wood. At the little village inn, 
the Goat, he was received with as 
much of the honour due to such a 
magnate as the village Boniface 
could show. His somewhat in- 
artificial, not to say embarrassed, 
method of referring to the real 
object of his errand met with the 
ready assistance which so many 
people are in the habit of affording 
to anything that has the least 
odour of match-making. A plau- 
sible excuse was readily arranged 
for the interview with the village 
belle, and Mr. Masherley fell into 
hopeless captivity in that very 
interview. It did not long remain 
hopeless, however. The sojourn at 
the Goat was prolonged for a couple 
of days, and when he returned to 
his own dominions, if it was not as 
the promised husband of Isabel 
Brown, yet he had at all events 
made the offer of himself and his 
qualifications, and had not met 
with a distinct refusal. 

Mr. Masherley was not a man to 
let the grass grow under the feet 
of his horse. And he was very much 
in earnest, very desirable in a 
worldly point of view, and very 
heartily inlove. How it happened 
that about this time the young man, 
for whom it was said that Isabel 
Brown had agreed to wait, obtained 
an appointment in India is no 
affair of ours. Soit was, however, 
that within three months of his 
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visit to the Goat the bells of Briar 
Wood rang a merry peal as Mr. 
Masherley drove his bride from the 
ivied porch of the quaint old 
church. 

Mrs. Masherley rose to her new 
position as if she had been born to 
fill it. Not only so, but her 
position seemed to rise with her. 
Her beauty gilded her husband’s 
wealth. Without being a woman 
of the best education, or the polish 
which is obtained by the habit of 
very good society, she had admir- 
able tact. She never, or at least 
rarely, betrayed any deficiency of 
which she was secretly conscious. 
On the contrary, she made it a 
sort of study to educate herself up 
to her new sphere. She succeeded 
admirably, as a clever woman 
always does, unless she is extremely 
vain, and Mrs. Masherley was too 
beautiful to be inordinately vain. 

She was a little above the middle 
height, of a full and luxuriant figure, 
with small fine wrists, ankles, and, 
neck. If her hands and feet were a 
little too plump for the rest of the 
figure, they were nevertheless per- 
fectly well formed, considered as 
separate models, and the former 
were brilliantly white ; in fact, the 
purity and sparkle of her com- 
plexion, the delicate rosy tint that 
deepened and faded with every 
change of expression under an 
alabaster skin, would have made 
plain features charming. The hair, 
a brown auburn, hung in ringlets 
by her face ; the nose had a delicate 
aquiline, or rather English turn, 
although a slight pinching and lift- 
ing of the nostrils would sometimes 
betray more effort at self-restraint 
than could be otherwise detected ; 
the mouth was decidedly large, 
perfectly modelled, with very ruby- 
coloured lips, and usually was em- 
bellished by a very saucy, mocking 
little smile. 

The explanation of the alarm 
into which Mrs. Masherley had 
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been thrown by the attack of what 
she called a terrible bull, although 
to Guy it had appeared only to be 
a terrified calf, led naturally to the 
offer on the part of the young man 
to protect her from any further 
alarm, and to see her in safety to 
her own grounds. After some little 
demur she accepted the offer, and 
then, discovering that her nerves 
had been much shaken by the 
fright, and that she then had a 
disposition to tremble, accepted 
also his arm, of which she decidedly 
made use. Being thus safe from 
any furtherassailant, quadruped or 
biped, she further proposed to 
return by the shorter cut across 
the fields, instead of the road, which 
she had selected for its greater 
publicity and security. That short 
cut had but one drawback—the 
stiles were terribly numerous. 
Guy, he knew not how or why, 
did not feel perfectly at home. A 
country walk with a pretty woman 
is charming to any man of taste— 
of that there can be no doubt. 
Guy was a man of fastidious taste, 
and his companion was undeniably 
pretty. Still he felt an unwonted 
embarrassment. It was not the 
embarrassment of overwhelming 
admiration. The charms of Mrs. 
Masherley were not of the order 
that could take his imagination 
by storm. Accustomed as he had 
been to the society of women of the 
highest polish, and of the most 
cultivated minds, he had, every now 
and then, a suspicion that his new 
acquaintance would not understand 
much of his ordinary staple of 
thought and of conversation. The 
feeling was rather that of a sort of 
international difference. He felt 
that his lovely companion was 
almost a foreigner—foreign to his 
habits of easy and unguarded, yet 
respectful, address to those of her 
sex. When he meant to jest he 
was taken aw grand serieuw; when 
he assumed a serious tone, he was 
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met with badinage. He became 
conscious, or fancied that he 
became conscious, that more was 
expected of him, in the way of 
flattery and of gallantry, than 
it was natural for him to offer. He 
found, at the same time, the most 
natural utterances of half-hinted 
compliment met with a rebuff— 
with that sort of rebuff, it may be, 
that a lady bestows if she boxes the 
ears of a man, but boxes them very 
gently. 

Thus topics of conversation ran 
short. Literature was uninterest- 
ing to Mrs. Masherley, gossip Guy 
had none. The scenery was soon 
exhausted, one or two encounters 
about nothing produced a silence, 
which became so embarrassing to 
Guy, when he caught a glimpse 
of the provoking half-smile of his 
companion, that he threw his whole 
energy into the effort to please, 
“ It’s odd,” thought he to himself, 
“that, after being at home with 
such very superior women, I should 
be dumb-founded by the wife of a 
country brewer.” 

They were a little more at ease 
as they approached the boundary 
of the park-like fields that 
stretched away from the lawn of 
the brewery. A glory of wild 
roses—such roses! larger than the 
ordinary eglantine—caught their 
attention. 

“ Did you ever see such roses?” 
said Guy. 

“ My flower,” said his companion, 
“do you mean? No; you could 
not know.” 

* Know what?” 

“When I was a girl,” said Mrs. 
Masherley, “many years ago, of 
course, silly people called me the 
Wild Rose of Briar Wood.” 

* And now it is the rose full 
blown,” said Guy. 

“ Fie, Mr. Carrington! you must 
not say such things when there is 
no one by,” said the lady; “at a 
dance it is all very we ll—there 
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one knows nothing is meant; but 
all by ourselves in the fields!” and 
she looked round in a very natural 
or very well-acted alarm. 

“T meant no harm,” quoth Guy, 
rather taken aback. 

“T am sure I cannot tell what 
you meant, or what you mean,” said 
she, “but as a penance will you 
fetch me two or three of the 
roses P” 

Guy soon had a charming bou- 
quet. 

“Tt is a dangerous flower,” said 
the Wild Rose. “There is a 
Scotch proverb which I have heard, 
‘Touch not the cat but a glove ;’ 
I think it applies to the sweet 
briar.” 

“T am sure,” said Guy, “any 
need of a glove is obviated by your 
own—your own—prudence. * 

“Thank you very much for the 
compliment—or perhaps you did 
not mean it for a compliment, but 
for a lecture,” said the lady, with 
something of a pout. “ Now, thank 
you very much for your kind atten- 
tion; I cannot let you go a step 
farther. Round that corner of the- 
hedge the path comes sight of 
my drawing- room windows. I wish 
you good day.” 

As their hands met, hers lingered 
for a moment in that of ‘Guy. 
“Oh!” said she, “I forgot to say 
Mr. Masherley has great influence 
here. You may be surprised, but 
he has—very great—and if he 
could in any way serve you—” 

“You are too kind,” said Guy. 

“T have no doubt,” continued 
the lady, with an extremely ma- 
licious smile, “that, although the 
living is not in his gift, he could 
obtain the next presentation, if he 
chose to exert himself; so that, if 
—if you should wish to change 
your profession a second time, | 
think I could undertake (here she 
made a little curtsey) that you 
should have the pleasure of suc- 
ceeding Dr. Splatt. Excuse the 
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remark—but you remind me of 
him very strongly; not so much, 
perhaps, of old-fashioned gallan- 
try, but the same steady sort of 
pace, and -paternal didactic tone. 
Good-bye.” 

Guy did not exactly know how it 
occurred, but the next minute he 
found himself bounding off through 
the fields with the impression of a 
very warm kiss tingling on his lips. 


Cuapter XXVII. 


A LITTLE EXPLANATION WITH MR. 
MASHERLEY.,. 


OnE morning, a day or two after 
the scene last described, as Guy 
Carrington was engaged with 
Dodder at the great desk, a gig 
drove very rapidly up to the en- 
trance of Plumville works, and a 
tall and stout gentleman de- 
scended, leaving his groom at the 
horse’s head. The stout gentle- 
man was dressed ina drab great- 
coat and a white beaver hat. To 
call his face red would not be dis- 
tinctive, as there are many shades 
and hues of that colour, such as 
the rosebud, the carnation, the 
apple blossom, the russet apple 
tint, and the like. But the red- 
ness of the face in question was 
rather that of beef, and was varied, 
or diapered, by lines of deeper hue, 
amounting indeed to purple, 
meandering in no very distinguish- 
able pattern. Had tattooing been 
an English custom, the face might 
have been thought to be tattooed. 
A pair of small, and somewhat 
bloodshot, grey eyes kept guard 
over the cheeks, and the owner 
wore a fierce aspect, and had a 
deep and rather hoarse voice. 

Guy’s speculations were not very 
seriously excited by the arrival, but 
he was sensible of a curious sort of 
internal movement when one of 
the clerks presented him with a 
card bearing the name of “ Mr. 
Masherley.” 
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“Tt is Mr. MacAndrew that this 
is for,” said he. 

“ No, sir,” replied the clerk ; ‘ Mr. 
Masherley particularly inquired 
for ‘ Mr. Carrington !’” 

“Tell him to walk this way,” 
said Guy. 

Mr. Masherley, though a man of 
truculent aspect, was in real fact a 
shy and nervous man. Not timid 
or cowardly in the ordinary sense 
of the word. He sat very straight 
in his saddle, and was never known 
to turn back from a jump when 
out with the Blackshire Hounds. 
And in case of any adequate pro- 
vocation he was not unready to 
make use of his fists. But such an 
effort as was required to give a 
toast from the foot of his own 
dinner-table, if surrounded by an 
unusual number of guests, was too 
much for him: and in any case 
where he had to enter into con- 
versation with strangers, if away 
from his own throne in the 
brewery, the support of which 
seemed to inspire him with a cer- 
tain amount of self-confidence, Mr. 
Masherley was apt to get into 
trouble. All this, however, Guy had 
to find out for himself. 

“Servant, sir, servant, Mr. 
Carrington,” said Mr. Masherley ; 
“Can I trouble you for a word or 
two in private?” 

The knob of which Guy had be- 
come internally conscious seemed 
to grow rapidly at the bottom of 
his throat. What could the man 
want with him? “Is it not Mr. 
MacAndrew you want to see?” 
said he; “he is not at the Works 
to-day.” 

“ Perfectly aware of that fact, 
Mr. Carrington,” said the visitor. 
“Saw him pass through the town, 
in fact, one reason why I came to- 
day. Thought we could have a 
word or two of explanation.” 

“Can the woman have been 
telling tales of me ? ” thought Guy. 
“She could hardly have made this 
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terrible fire-eater her confidant. 
After all, no harm took place, and 
it was not really my intention ” (or 
my doing, Guy might have added 
to himself, but he was too chi- 
valrous). ‘“ At all events, I will 
take all the blame.” But he only 
said, “ Will you walk this way?” 

“A word of explanation,” said 
Mr Masherley, following Guy into 
his private den, and struggling to 
get off his glove. “ But without 
witnesses, if you've no objection, 
Mr. Carrington.” 

“Not the least,” said Guy, pur- 
suing the former train of thought, 
which now led him to the conclusion 
‘that some invisible witness had 
borne the intelligence which had 
excited the jealousy and caused 
the visit of the irate brewer. “ What 
will mammasay,” thought he—“Gil- 
bert—Lady Ullswater—Philippa ?” 
and he felt himself growing un- 
comfortably crimson. “But I 
won't throwany blame ona woman,” 
thought he, and up went his 
crest. 

“ Brisk shower this morning,” 
continued the visitor; “laid the 
dust—been so hot for the last few 
days that there was no pleasure in 
stirring “out, except in the 
evening.” 

“ Oh unlucky evening! ” thought 
Guy. 

“Which my wife is very fond of 
doing,” pursued Mr. Masherley. 

Guy, having no appropriate 
remark ready, did the wisest thing, 
he made none. 

“ With regard to the little expla- 
nation,” continued Mr. Masherley ; 
“T have no doubt you know what 
are the feelings of a man, of a 
husband and father, Mr. Carrington, 
which you are not one yourself, I 
apprehend.” 

Guy faintly admitted that he was 
not. 

“What should you say now, Mr. 
Carrington,” persevered the former, 
“were the first duties of a manr” 
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“ Really,” said Guy, “ the ques- 
tion is so vague.” 

“ Ts it to respect his own feelings, 
his own peace of mind, or the 
welfare of his family? Now, Mr. 
Carrington. ” 

“ Well, perhaps the latter,” said 
Guy. 

“ Now to hear you say so makes 
it easier to come to an explanation. 
Didn’t know Dodds ?” 

Guy did not. 

“ Awful sudden end,” said Mr. 
Masherley. “Felt for Mrs. 
Dodds — what must it be for a 
woman to be cast on the wide 
world, Mr. Carrington?” 

Guy __ thought, if Mrs. 
Masherley were so cast out he was 
making some sort of compensation 
for her sufferings by his own at 
that moment. 

“ However, it was not of Mrs. 
Dodds that I came to speak, Mr. 
Carrington,” continued the brewer. 
‘Mrs. Masherley ”— 

“She is a traitress after all,’ 
thought Guy. 

“* Mrs. Masherley advised me to 
call, and just ask you for an expla- 
nation.” 


The sense of alarm, the 
chivalrous feeling towards the 
betrayed or repentant Mrs. 


Masherley, the feeling of half ad- 
miration at her dexterity, that of 
indignation at her treachery, each 
and all began to yield in 
Guy’s imagination to the comic 
element. The idea of a woman 
sending her husband on such an 
errand ! 

“You took Mrs, Masherley home 
the other night.” 

“ Now for it,” thought Guy. 

“She told me,” continued the 
brewer—“she always tells me 
everything.” 

Guy gasped. 

“T am sure I am very much 
obliged to you. Bless me,” said 


the brewer, as an unconscious sigh 
of relief escaped from his com- 
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anion, “ what is the matter? I 
ope you are not ill.” 

“T think—I think I want to 
sneeze.” 

“T know the sensation,” said Mr. 
Masherley,“‘allow me,”—with which 
he produced a snuff-box. “ Excuse 
me; the best physician on such 
occasions—at least in my ex- 
perience,” 

Guy accepted the unwonted hos- 
pitality, took a small pinch of the 
unaccustomed powder, and was re- 
lieved by a distinct explosion. 

“Now then,” continued Mr. 
Masherley, seeing Guy, restored to 
peace with all the world, and espe- 
cially with the snuff giver, regard 
him with a less distrait air, “ Mrs. 
Masherley says to me, ‘ Masherley, 
if I was you, I’d just go up to 
Plumville Works and make a clean 
buzzom to young Mr. Carrington.’”’ 

“She does me great honour,” 
said Guy, his apprehensions trying 
to revive. 

“« He seems a nice young man,’ 
said she, ‘and to have a sort of a 
way of his own—of an influence 
over anyone,’ says she.” 

Guy more and more dubious. 

“*So that I’d just take an occa- 
sion when old Sawney (MacAn- 
drew you know—no offence) was 
away, and try and make a friend of 
Mr. Carrington.’ That’s why I’m 
here, sir.” 

Now the words that rose instinc- 
tively to the lips of Guy were, “T’ll 
pay you out for this, you saucy 
flirt, as sure as my name is Guy ;” 
but the words which reached the 
ears of Mr. Masherley were, “ Mrs. 
Masherley does me much honour.” 

“Your remarks, my dear sir,” 
said the brewer, “‘ have put me very 
much at my ease—more so, in 
point of fact, than I ever re- 
member being with such a stranger, 
if you'll allow the remark. The 
fact is, Mr. Carrington, that there’s 
been a considerable falling off in 
the last three months.” 
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“ A falling off?” 

“Tn consumption, you know; and 
I thought you'd excuse my putting 
one question in confidence, in strict 
confidence,” continued the brewer, 
“Ts it Spilsbury ? ” 

“T am afraid I don’t quite under- 
stand.” 

“Why, said Mr. Masherley, 
“excuse me, as I said before, but I 
never can repose upon MacAndrew. 
I never can sleep with both eyes 
closed on him. Why I can fancy 
him letting in Spilsbury all the time 
that he is drinking us.” 

“ Ah,” said Guy, more mystified 
than ever.” 

“ Now,’ continued the other, 
“fair play is a jewel. If there is 
any fault to be found with the 
beer, I’m not above being told of it. 
If there is a percentage wanted, 
I’m always ready to arrange. It’s 
only putting it on afterwards. If 
there’s more wanted for the house, 
or even a cask of Guinness’s, I am 
your man; but to let in Spilsbury 
behind my back, I'd never forgive 
it, never. If he drives in, it shall 
be over my body,” said Mr. Mash- 
erley, determinately. 

Guy now began to remember 
having seen vehicles bearing the 
name of Spilsbury, Cannon Brewery, 
in the neighbourhood, and obtained 
some degree of light on the subject 
of Mr. Masherley’s visit. It was 
a question as to supply of beer to 
the Works. 

“You see,” continued’ the 
brewer, “I don’t deny that you are 
our best customers. But that is 
not all. If you begin to go back 
anywhere you don’t know where it 
will stop. I’ve two little ones, Mr. 
Carrington, little cherubims, every 
way, George Augustus and Augusta 
Georgina, and ”—here he sank his 
voice to a comparative whisper— 
“perhaps a Christmas-box on the 
road, and I feel that the state of 
the business is my first duty as a 
husband and a father.” 
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The whole matter now became 
clear toGuy. “I don’t know much 
about it, Mr. Masherley; but I am 
convinced that nothing has been in 
the habit of coming here from any 
brewery, or at least in any cart, 
but your own,” said he. 

“ God bless you for saying so.” 

“ But there has been rather a 
reduction of employment during 
the last few weeks—not so much 
of hands as of overtime.” 

“Of overtime ?” 

“Yes, I should say a consider- 
able reduction of overtime. But 
that could hardly affect the con- 
sumption of beer.” 

“ But that’s just it,” cried Mr. 
Masherley. ‘“ God Almighty bless 
you, my dear sir ; you’ ve taken a 
load off my bosom ”—and he wrung 
Guy’s hand with fervour. 

“It’s the overtime that’s more 
to us than anything,” said he. 
“Half of the overtime is good for 
beer. Why, look you now, Mr. 
Carrington, there’s averages in 
everything. Tell me how much of 

our pay is for overtime, and 
Pll tell you, from the brewery 
books, how many men you have in 
your yard, to within a dozen. God 
bless } you, my dear sir; I shall go 
to sleep with my aaa over both 
ears to-night.” 

“How glad I am to have set 
you at rest.” 

“Yes. Thank you. You see, 
I suspected something of the sort. 
But when I hinted a word of the 


kind to MacAndrew, says he, 

‘ , > gay ‘ y 
Never so full, says he; ‘must 

buy more land, to extend the 


yard.” That’s not the way to treat 
an old acquaintance, Mr Carring- 
ton. One that never took a penny 
for a drop of beer that’s gone 
down his throat since he came to 
the works—there !” 

“T suppose,” said Guy, “that I 
have not been guilty of any indis- 
cretion in mentioning it. I must 
rely on you if such is the case.” 
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“ My dear sir,” quoth the brewer, 
“it is a perfect case of mutual 
confidence, if you'll allow me to 
use the expression. Mrs. Masherley 
was quite right; she always is. 
‘You can trust him implicitly,’ 
says she. You see there’s always 
wheels within wheels. Why Mac- 
Andrew should go to deceive me is 
neither here nor there. Maybe 
you'll find out some day, and if ever 
you do, or if ever you need it, you 
may command Edward Masherley.” 

“There’s another point,” con- 
tinued the brewer, with a slight 
return of his former embarrassment 
of manner. “I’m afraid it’s looked 
neglectful. The fact is, I didn’t 
like to send up to the Park without 
having the opportunity of shaking 
your hand first. I asked Mrs. 
Masherley just to mention it,” said 
the brewer confidentially, “ but she 

says, ‘Do you think I'm going to 
talk beer to him?’ And I see she 
was right; she always is. My 
dear sir, you little know what a 
treasure I have in Mrs. Masher- 
ley.” 

Guy thought he knew rather 
more of the nature of the treasure 
than her husband was aware, or 
might even have altogether ap- 
proved. 

“Yes,” continued the brewer, 
“perhaps it’s not business; but I 
shouldn’t mind her keeping the 
cheque book. In fact she can 
spend what she likes, but she never 
does. ‘I don’t like to seem to go 
for money behind your back, my 
love,’ says she, ‘You must just 
sign ‘the cheque s yourself,and fill’em 
up, too. Dash it,” said Mr. 
Masherley, “if she don’t have that 
pair of pearl earrings before she 
goes to sleep, let her call me an 
old stingy.” 

“ But this is it, Mr. Carrington. 
When a gentleman lives all alone as 
you do, and hasn’t been alto- 


gether brought up as should be as 
to beer—no offence, you know—but 
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none that’s not in our line can be, 
and when he takes his wine into the 
bargain, and perhaps a good stiff 
nightcap, and a good thing too; I 
think the right thing is a four-and- 
a-half gallon cask. You get it fresh 
on a regular day— once a fort- 
night —and if there’s a little 
left, good ale need never be thrown 
in the gutter. Dd send a nine, 
or an eighteen; but if it was 
for my own drinking, or Mrs. 
Mashe rley’ s, I’d have the four-and- 
a-half—fresh and fresh ; not fresh 
ale, you know, but draw n from one 
of the big butts—the Constitutions 
of Clarendon we call them—so that 
you'll excuse my sending up a 
four-and-a-half. Let me see—it’s 
on Tuesday our light spring van 
goes by—every other Tuesday.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” said Guy. 

“Don’t go to make an enemy of 
me, after all you’ve done for me,’ 

said Mr. Masherley ; “ don’t. It’s 
the regular course of trade — 
nothing else. You wouldn’t have 
a man look mean in his own eyes? 
How could I ever relish my own 
beer if I thought you had what 
wasn’t creditable to Masherley’s 
Entire ? There’s another thing, too, 
Odso! I should have caught it if 
T had forgotten.” 

Mr. Masberley upon this dived 
successively into the various pockets 
with which great coat, coat, and 
other garments were amply pro- 
vided. “I can’t have lost it,” siid 
he, growing, if possible, redder in 
the face. At length he took up his 
hat, on turning which over a small 
note, written on pink and scented 
paper, fell out. “Hang it!” said 
the brewer, “I always put a thing 
in my hat when I want to be sure 
to remember it. My dear sir, you 
must not: refuse; there’s no no in 
the case,” and he handed the note 
to Guy with a little bow. 

The billet was in a small and 
singularly firm, precise, hand- 
writing ; but it simply stated that 
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“Mr. and Mrs. Masherley hoped 
to have the honour of Mr. G. 
L. Carrington’s company to 
dinner on the 15th inst., at half- 
past six.” “And if,’ said the 
brewer, “ you'll let me send for 
you, or send you back home to 
the Park, or if you'll just take 
a bed, it will only increase the 
pleasure.” 

Guy did not see how to refuse. 
Nor would his visitor take any 
denial for which he could frame a 
reason. So Mr. Masherley departed 
intriumph. The judicious flip with 
which he communicated his satis- 
faction to his horse, as his groom 
took his seat in the tilbury, nearly 
sent that belted functionary 
spinning. “ Sixteen miles an hour, 
and never breaks from a trot,” Mr, 
Masherley was wont to say, point- 
ing to the animal. And it was no 
idle boast. Intent on pearl ear- 
rings, Mr. Masherley trotted 
briskly towards Plumport. 


Cuapter XXVIII. 
A DINNER PARTY AT THE 

BREWERY. 
Wuen Guy Carrington, at half-past 
six to the minute, was ushered into 
the drawing-room of Mrs. Masher- 
ley, he was somewhat surprised to 
find it occupied only by that lady 
herself, whose attention was 
apparently devoted at the moment 
to a chubby, curly-locked little 
rascal, whom Guy at once instinc- 
tively concluded to be no other 
than George Augustus. 

“Oh, Mr. Carrington,” said the 
lady, advancing trippingly to meet 
him, and holding out a very white, 
very fat little hand, loaded with 
rings, “so kind to come early. Do 
you know, I was afraid Mr. Masher- 
ley had made a mistake in the 
hour, so I came down early on 
purpose. No one will be here 


before seven.” 
Guy wondered whether that 
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delicate handwriting could be that 
of the brewer. 

“The note said half-past six,” 
said he. 

“Well, the only misfortune 
arising from the mistake is, that it 
condemns you to pass half an hour 
téte-a-téte with me.” 

“Not an intolerable misfortune 
to me, at all events. What a 
lovely child!” 

* We think so,” said the mother. 
“One’s own owlets, you know. 
Georgy, kissthe pretty gentleman,” 
and Mrs. Masherley knelt down 
close before Guy, throwing her 
arms round Master Georgy, and 
smothering him with kisses. 

“ Dorgy tiss own mamma,” said 
the boy. 

Mrs. Masherley was tall and 
plump, of an exquisitely fair com- 
plexion, the roses on her face 
gleaming as bright and as deli- 
cately shading off to the lily as 
those of the briar itself, a spray of 
which she wore fastened by her 
brooch. Her dress was of a soft 
and pliant silk of turquoise blue, 
very low on the shoulders, so that 
her neck and unassuming posture 
gave to the unaccustomed gaze of 
modest Guy a full display of charms 
that Rubens would have liked to 
immortalise. The auburn hair fell 
in light, rather short curls, on 
either side of her face, and was 
bound in a heavy plait behind her 
head; two large diamond pins 
secured the knot. Round her neck 
was a tight string of pearls, rather 
larger than peas, and the neck 
itself was an alabaster column of 
that rare delicacy to which that 
most critical of embellishments 
lends as much beauty as it in turn 
receives. In her ears were the two 
large pearl drops hinted at in a 
former chapter. 

“And now will Georgy go to 
Nursey-pursey ?” said Mrs. Masher- 
ley. “ May I trouble you to ring 
the bell,Mr.Carrington? Thank you. 
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You see I do not scruple to make 
use of your services,” added she, 
rising from her knees, and carry- 
ing Georgy to the door. 

“You never took the trouble to 
inquire how I recovered from the 
alarm the other evening,” said the 
lady, when George had been con- 
signed to his nurse, with a saucy 
little smile, which lit up her face with 
adimple. “Icaught sight of you 
bounding in such an aerial manner 
over hedge and ditch that I was 
afraid something had bitten you. 
It was not hydrophobia, was it ?” 

“ Not phobia of any kind,” said 
Guy. 

“We poor country people don’t 
understand Greek,’ said Mrs. 
Masherley. “I saw nothing to 
frighten you, except the bull; so I 
was obliged to send Mr. Masherley 
to inquire about you,” added she, 
—and again came the most irresist- 
ible dimple. “I hope you found 
no trouble in giving him the little 
explanation which made him so 
happy?” and now she fairly shook 
with laughter. 

“Never think you know what a 
woman is,” said the sage, until you 
have heard her laugh.” At least, if 
the sage did not say so, tant pis 
pour le sage. But in the un- 
restrained laughter of the gentler 
sex lies the most emphatic utter- 
ance of character. There are so 
many laughs which a woman may 
laugh when alone, or in the presence 
of a female confidant, the mere 
echo of which would effectually 
guard a man of fastidious taste 
from any danger of yielding to her 
fascinations. There is the screaming 
laugh, the laugh that clucks like a 
hen, the laugh like that of a man, 
the sniggering laugh, the popping 
laugh, the exploding laugh, the 
hissing, spluttering laugh, that 
breaks out from want of self- 
control. There is but one genus of 


laugh that is compatible with true 
delicacy of character, 


and the 
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species of that genus vary from the 
circuit of a voltaic battery to the 
ring of a peal of silver, or rather 
golden, bells of the size of that 
of the blue bell. Now Mrs. 
Masherley’s laugh very closely 
approached the last of these 
gracious and enchanting sounds. 
It was only a very little too 
hearty. 

“You see that I have worn the 
briar as a penance,” continued Mrs. 
Masherley. “The thorns have 
been rude, but I am uncomplaining 
by nature. Are you fond of 
flowers? How do you like the 
smell of this?” and she presented 
him with a scarlet geranium from 
a large bouquet on the table. 

Truth should be told, even when 
unfavourable. No doubt the 
character of Guy will suffer in the 
estimation of most people from the 
confession, but the simple truth 
was that, until the evening when 
the bull caused a diversion in his 
route, he had never touched the 
lips of any woman except his 
mother. To kiss Lady Ullswater’s 
hand had been the utmost extent 
of his gentle homage. Partly, no 
doubt, this was the result of the 
chance that, while bringing him up 
in rare seclusion, had lightened 
and informed that seclusion by the 
presence of truly high-bred, intel- 
lectual women. ‘The fastidious 
taste thus formed is perhaps the 
wisest, as it is the only instinctive 
safeguard to a passionate and im- 
pulsive youth. 

Now, it is true that the touch 
referred to in the evening ramble 
sent a shock and a tingle through 
every vein such as Guy had never 
before experienced. It seemed to 
linger on the lips and to expand 
and kindle the whole energetic life. 
How much more deeply the subtle 
poison might have wrought had 
not Guy previously taken a power- 
ful antidote it might have fallen 
to the lot of his biographer to 
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tell. But, when, still with a 
blush on his face, he fell asleep 
after his rapid rush home to the 
Park, his yet trembling lips half 
breathed the word “ Philippa.” 

It is strange—to make a second 
digression — how at times the 
merest trifles, unobserved at the 
moment of their occurrence, or 
put aside in some obscure nook 
of the memory, will affect the 
future life. Now Guy, in his 
heart of hearts, would sooner have 
watched the shadow of Miss 
Satterthwaite’s niece flitting over 
the blind of her casement than 
have shared the most uninterrupted 
téte-d-téte with Mrs. Masherley. 
Still he would not deaden himself 
to the sensation that the latter was 
a very lovely woman. But, if she 
had been as'ugly as sin—perhaps 
that is an unfortunate comparison— 
as ugly as duty appears to be to 
those who are about to turn their 
backs upon it, Guy could not 
forget the lesson he had learned in 
the coffee-room of the Bear at 
Plumport. To be ridiculed or 
despised by a woman was just the 
one intolerable trial, to avoid 
which Guy would do, or be, or 
suffer anything. 

“No, no, Mr. Carrington,” cried 
Mrs. Masherley, but hardly above 
a whisper. “There, there, if you 
will. Once I don’t mind, but in- 
deed you must not make a practice 
of it. No, no! I don’t so much 
mind the lips,” continued she, 
rather interruptedly, ‘“ they ought 
to look red; but the neck marks— 
and when one is dressed for com- 
pany too. You have positively 
pulled down my hair, and quite 
hurt my shoulder,’ she resumed, 
peeping over her back at a very 
showy reflection in the glass. “ Guy, 
you are quite a brigand. Do not 
move from that chair, sir, till I 
return ;” and she swam out of the 
room, inflicting a smart nip on the 
ear of obedient Guy, as she passed 
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the fauteuil in which he ensconced 
himself at the indication of her 
finger. 

She did not return at once. Guy 
was speculating as to whether he 
should blush when Mr. Masherley 
arrived, when the door opened. 
“ Miss Satterthwaite—Mrs.Clerck,” 
announced the butler. ‘“ Who is 
Mrs. Clerck?” thought Guy. 

It was Philippa. 

Mrs. Masherley was in the room 
almost at the same moment. “This 
is really kind,” said she; “dear 
Miss Satterthwaithe—dear Philip- 
pa, is anything amiss? You look 
disturbed.” 

“ We have been—not frightened,” 
said the elder lady ; “ but 

“T should say frightened,” said 
the younger; “at all events, 
alarmed by meeting an unusual 
number of working men.” 

“Of decidedly threatening ap- 
pearance,’ said the old lady. 
“‘ Roger thought they looked such 
undesirable neighbours that he 
actually attempted a gallop, and 
kept it up the whole way, which 
accounts for our being rather early. 
But how are you?” 

Mrs. Masherley had a Maltese 
lace shawl over her shoulders, 
fastened not far beneath the neck- 
lace by a little brilliant brooch. 

“ Just the least threat of a sore 
throat,” said she; “the weather is 
so capricious.” 

“Mr. Walter,” said the butler. 

Mr. Walter was a barrister, only 
on occasional visitor therefore of 
Plumport — a man with a bald, 
retreating forehead, an advancing 
and aspiring nose, and an air of 
perfect self-admiration which in- 
spired Guy with a sudden desire to 
kick him. 

“You have something in the 
Rebecca way, then, to treat us 
with, Mrs. Masherley. Ah!” said 
Mr. Walter, “ magistrates have 
sent for the military, I hear.” 

“That must be the reason Mr. 
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Masherley has not returned from 
the court-house, then,” said the 
lady ; “I hope he won’t keep us 
waiting.” 

“Miss Millicent Penrose—Miss 
Jessica Penrose !”’ 

“ Escaped from the savages, in- 
deed, dear Mrs. Masherley,” cried 
Miss Jessica, with affection. 

“Tt reminded me of the 
Crusaders,” said Miss Millicent, 
“they looked so much in earnest, 
and the Irish accent is so 
musical.” 

“ Mr. Masherley.” 

Guy turned to meet his host. 
What was his surprise! “ It 
must be a _ place of witch- 
craft,” thought he. His eyes, 
raised to the expected height 
that would encounter the well- 
remembered glances of his late 
visitor, had to sink by more than a 
foot. Then it was not only the 
figure, but the face that was, as it 
were, flattened out —an older, 
broader, stouter, redder personage 
seemed rather to be a nightmare 
caricature of the burly brewer 
than the host himself. 

“ Uncle William,” said the lady 
of the house, “did you bring 
Edward with you?” 

“Yes,” said the individual so 
addressed, and the fierce tone of 
speech of this remark was in- 
tensified by a staccato manner, 
“Yes—we came together—from 
the court-house—only just broke 
up—gone to dress—asked me to 
make excuse—all right now— 
troops sent for,” said Mr. William 
Masherley, the solicitor, uncle of 
the brewer. 

The conversation now became 
general, everyone demanding and 
everyone communicating scraps of 
intelligence which obstinately re- 
fused to fit. 

“Thank goodness, here he is at 
last,” said Mrs. Masherley, as her 
husband, perfectly polished by 
means of recent ablution, con- 
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sciously white in shirt and neck- 
tie, and with hair fresh from the 
brush, endeavoured to glide un- 
observed into the group. “Mr. 
Atherton” —“ Mr. Parry”—* Dr. 
Splatt,” announced the butler in 
rapid succession. 

“T never say anything against a 
man behind his back ”—the voice of 
Mr. Masherley was heard from the 
midst of the little tumult—* but 
with those Irishmen full of Spils- 
bury’s Entire I think they'll have 
to look out at Battontreehill 
Works. Mr. Atherton, will you 
take down my wife ?” 

“Mr. Carrington, will you give 
your arm to Miss Millicent Pen- 
rose?” said Mrs. Masherley in 
passing, still veiled in her lace. 

It may be remarked that among 
the points for which the Rev. 
Dr. Splatt was admirable (in the 
French, not in the English sense of 
the term) was the peculiar brevity 
of his grace before meat. In the 
days when priests gained fat pre- 
ferments for the rapid manner in 
which they did execution on a 
hunting mass, Dr. Splatt would 
have risen high in the Church. A 
tap on the table, followed by four 
indistinguishable monosyllables, 
rather ‘grunted than said—and 
grunted into the shirt-frill by 
reason of the bending of the head 
—constituted the benediction given 


by the Rector of Brierley. It had 
not the disadvantage of causing 
the guests to “fear lest dinner 


cool.” How far it tended to shoot 
a spark of gratitude, or of any 
exalted and worthy emotion, 
through the hearts of the auditors, 
was not, Dr. Splatt probably 
thought, in any way his business to 
inquire. 

Miss Jessica Penrose felt a lively 
sense of injustice. It was not, per- 
haps, altogether without founda- 
tion. It is hard for each of six sisters 
to take a line of country, socially 
speaking, which shall be at once dis- 
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tinctive and appropriate—suited to 
her powers of dash and endurance. 
Thus when the beauty, the clever 
sister, the moral and somewhat 
preaching sister, and the senti- 
mental and medieval sister, had 
selected and rehearsed their parts, 
nothing remained to the two re- 
maining Miss Penroses but a place 
among the poll. Perhaps that is one 
reason why some people thought 
the undistinguished sisters the 
pleasantest of the family. 

Miss Jessica was the beauty— 
gay, giddy, and impetuous as it 
becomes the beauty to be—a little 
spoiled perhaps. It is a tribute to 
one’s charms to be spoiled. She was 
also the youngest. Miss Millicent 
would not, if she could have helped 
it, have given up her desire to be 
thought the beauty, which at times 
she almost looked ; but her light 
grey, prominent eyes, of a some- 
what watery lustre, and afflicted 
with a liability to tell tales of tears, 
—which, however, had not been 
shed—and her rather too liberal 
display of teeth, that were all very 
well individually, but rather too 
much when taken cumulatively, 
were arguments against the claim. 
Persons who saw her when not at 
her best were somewhat dubious 
as to her right to even the lower 
rank of prettiness. Her manner 
was, when she shook off a sort of 
martyr-like resignation which 
characterised her repose—her re- 
pose in company—caressing and 
admiring, and yet it somehow 
reminded you of the blandishments 
by which a cat makes her friends 
aware of her presence when fish is 
on the table. She was so velvet- 
like that you almost expected to 
hear her purr. Upon the whole, 
Miss Millicent had, no doubt, 
shown a wise discretion in assum- 
ing the sentimental and devotional 
tone. She had the field to herself. 
But, notwithstanding her disposi- 
tion, thus evinced, to love and 
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charity with all mankind, it was 
not safe to displease Miss Milli- 
cent, who would put forth the claw 
of a very sharpened, stinging 
remark from beneath the fur of her 
sentiment, to recompense her foes. 
Perhaps it was still less safe to 
please her too much, for then the 
confidential remarks which she 
would find occasion to make, with 
the intention, maybe, of keeping 
the prey to herself, might be even 
yet more mischievous. 

“ Have youknown the Masherleys 
long, Mr. Carrington? ” she softly 
inquired, when the course of the 
dinner opened occasion for a little 
conversation. 

“ No, not long.” 

“ Delightful house to be at home 
in. The kindest, most thoughtful 
of women. Tenderness itself to 
her pets. You know she has quite 
a weakness for pets.” 

“ What sort of pets ? ” said Guy. 

“Oh, all sorts—the variety 
makes the charm,” said Miss Milli- 
cent. “Once it was the loveliest little 
monkey. Positively you could 
cover it with a finger-glass.” 

“ Metaphorically,” said Guy. 

“Oh no, really; it always came 
on the table at dessert. Then it 
was a little chimney sweeper, a poor 
little fellow with an inflammation 
in,—in something,—the lungs I 
think. Then it wasa lovely tom cat, 
jet black, with a tail like a fox.” 

“The Queen has some fox-tailed 
cats,” said Guy. “ There is one at 
a rectory near us that came from 
Windsor.” 

“JT think this one came from 
Windsor, too. Then there was a 
very clever young cadet—no! I 
think he was before the cat. Dearest 
Mrs. Masherley ”—for that lady’s 
attention was at the moment set at 
liberty by the occupation of the 
borough member by her side with 
his plate—‘I have seen nothing 
of Tom lately ; what can be the 
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reason f 
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“ Which Tom do you mean ?” 

“ Your beautiful cat.” 

“ Oh, puss,” said Mrs. Masherley 
with a ringing little laugh; “I 
thought you could hardly be in- 
quiring for my nephew in that 
affectionate way. Puss, Miss 
Millicent, has been banished from 
the drawing-room since Georgey 
began to toddle. Our little 
tyrants leave us little time for 
other distractions.” 

“Ah!” said Miss Millicent, 
“how sweet to have such a little 
cherub to call us to duty.” 

“More charming still to find 
the duty need no remembrancer.” 

“Tf you speak of the Remem- 
brancer,” said Mr. Walter, anxious 
for his turn in the conversation, 
“you would like to hear of the 
Greenland case. Itis very curious. 
We are taking it before the Privy 
Council.” 

“ T should like, of all things, any- 
thing about whalers.” 

“Oh, no, no! There is—ah—a 
society for the propagation—no, for 
the multiplication of colonial 
bishoprics,” said Mr. Walter. 
“They are not exac tly full bishops, 
you know—no seat in the House of 
Peers—but still they have jurisdic- 
tion, such as it is, and the title, 
which goes a long way you know 

—ah! 1” 

‘Like the Roman Catholic 
iene in partibus,’ said Miss 
Satterthwaite, “ they have the most 
original titles.” 

“T remember,” said Mr. 
Masherley, “when we were mar- 
ried, and I took Bell to Italy, there 
was one very civil to us, a mon- 
signor ; they called him Bishop of— 
of — not of Beelzebub, but some 
such name.” 

“Some other Scripture name,” 
said the Beauty. 

“ Bethsaida,”’ corrected Bell. 

“ Well,” continued Mr. Walter, 
pompously—for he abhorred a joke, 
especially if its point menaced him- 
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self—“ this society established a 
bishopric in Greenland, and a 
certain Dr. Bonnycastle, who had 
written several works on the diffe- 
rential calculus, was appointed to 
the see. 

“The White Sea?” 
Jessica, innocently. 

“ Bonnycastle,” pursued Mr. 
Walter, inexorably, “ began to 
—to—to enter into communica- 
tion with the Esquimaux. They 
have a sort of medicine-men—or 
conjurors—who are very clever, 
extremely clever. So one of them 
asked the Bishop to teach him his 
book, as he called it.” 

“How very interesting !” 

“The Bishop thought he was 
making great way. But one day 
the medicine-man fixed him on the 
title-page. I suppose,” said Mr. 
Walter, “it must have been an 
Esquimaux version, but I don’t 
pledge myself to that. Well, he 
fixed on the date on the title page, 
and asked him to explain that.” 

“How odd!” 

“Yes, it was odd. Bonnycastie 
went off full cock—Christian era— 
Old Style—New Style—all that, 
you know, when the Esquimaux 
brings him up sharp.” 

“ How was that?” 

“<You tell me all these fine 
things out of your book,’ says the 
savage, ‘and your book only ten 


said Miss 


years old — how your book 
know ?’” 
“What an extraordinary 


savage P ” 

“ Well—ah—Bonnyeastle could 
understand it himself, you know,” 
said Mr. Walter, condescendingly, 
“but for the life of him he couldn’t 
explain it to the conjuror. Well, 
this set him thinking.” 

“The conjuror ? ” 

** No, the bishop.” 

“Who was no conjuror,” inter- 
posed the Beauty.” 

“He looked at it this way. 
« How old is the evidence?’ says he 
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to himself. So he came to the 
conclusion that it couldn’t be car- 
ried back further than—I forget 
the exact date—when printing was 
invented, you know.” 

“Under Nebuchadnezzar,” said 
the Rev. Dr. Splatt. 

Mr. Walter looked disdainful. 
“T spoke of the invention of print- 
ing,” said he. 

“You may see Nebuchadnezzar’s 
name printed on his bricks in the 
British Museum; I’ve seen them 
myself ”—and Dr. Splatt tilted his 
glass to enable the butler to fill it 
the more softly with champagne. 

“Not being able to carry back 
the historic evidence for more than 
three or four hundred years,” said 
Mr. Walter, “ Bonnycastle was 
struck to find how much some 
parts of Scripture seem to have 
been taken from the writings of 
Pope Gregory the Great, which he 
happened to have had presented to 


him on leaving England. So he 
wrote a book to show that the 
canon of Scripture had really 


been formed by, or by the direc- 
tion of, that great Pontiff.” 

“God bless my soul!” said Dr. 
Splatt. 

“This brought down his Metro- 
politan on him,” said Mr. Walter, 
“the Archbishop of Newfound- 
land. He deposed Bonnycastle, 
and excommunicated him ; and the 
other opposed him, and re-excom- 
municated him; and so it came 
into the Ecclesiastical Court as a 
question of heresy.” 

“Heresy — you mean 
phemy,” quoth Dr. Splatt. 

“ Heresy,’ continued Mr. Walter. 
“The judge held that to deny the 
Bible to be the Word of God was 
plain heresy according to law, but 
that the dates of the books were not 
fixed by the Articles; and that the 
Divine Inspiration, not being 
limited, might have spoken by St. 
Gregory as well as by anyone else. 
So that, without pronouncing any 


blas- 
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opinion as to the truth or error of 
Dr. Bonnycastle’s hypothesis, it 
was not legally heretical. And on 
this we go to the Privy Council.” 

“When will it be decided?” 
inquired Dr. Splatt. 

“Oh, in some nine or ten 
months,” said the barrister. “ Very 
interesting case.” 

“ Very interesting for Dr. Bonny- 
castle,” said Mr. Atherton. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE LODGE TILED. 


“Uncte Witiam,” said Mr 
Masherley, when the ladies had 
retired, as he rang the bell, “ Will 
you take Bell’s chair ? ” 

Mr. William Masherley slowly 
rose, and saying, as he passed, 
“Be sure there are no eaves- 
droppers,’ ensconced himself at 
the head of the table. 

“Tf you wont think it odd, 
Masherley,” said the M.P., “I 
should very much prefer a bottle 
of that famous old ale of yours to 
more wine. Good wine,” said the 
member explanatorily to Dr. Splatt, 
“one gets in most good houses, 
but ale like Masherley’s nowhere 
else.” 

“ Williams,” said Mr. Masherley 
to the butler, “fresh glasses, and 
bring the old champagne glasses— 
the big ones—and a bottle of the 
old Audit.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Williams, and 
retired, reappearing in due time 
with the newly-ordered provision 
for further festivity. 

Mr. William Masherley 
graphed to his nephew. 

“ Williams,” said the latter aside, 
“ where’s coachman ? ” 

“Coachman, he be just gone for 
to see the horses supped up, sir, 
and to see that the gentlemen’s 
coachmen is comfortable.” 

“See that they have something 
to make them comfortable, Wil- 
liams. Where’s James ?” 


tele- 
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“ James, I think, sir,” said the 
butler, he be a arranging the coffee 
equipage under my orders, sir.” 

“We don’t want coffee till I 
ring twice,” said his master. 
“Send James at once to see that 
coachman has what he wants.” 

“T shall, sir,” replied the butler. 

“ And, Williams, take Mr. Ather- 
ton’s own man into your pantry, 
and make him comfortable too. I 
think you know the way, old 
Williams.” 

“T shall, Master Edward. I 
do, Mr. Masherley, sir,” said the 
butler, in high glee, for he knew 
the ways of the house, having 
served in the time of Mr. Masher- 
ley’s father. 

** And shut the folding doors in 
the hall, Williams.” 

“ Now, Uncle William,” said the 
host, as the dull thud of the cloth- 
covered folding doors was heard, 
“ T think the lodge is tiled.” 

Mr. William Masherley 
looked unsatisfied. 

“Nephew Edward and gentle- 
men,” he began, and moved un- 
easily in his seat, glancing at Guy. 
Then he came to a pause, and was 
silent. 

“T don’t wish to hurt any gen- 
tleman’s feelings ; far from it,” said 
Mr. William. “I hope that’s 
understood. But when I see the 
pleasure of a gentleman’s face that 
is a stranger to us, and that isn’t 
a stranger at Plumville works, 
perhaps he’d allow me the liberty 
to ask if his feelings would be 
hurt if anything happened to drop 
that wasn’t quite agreeable to Mr. 
MacAndrew.” 

“ If you refer to me,” said Guy, 
on whom ail eyes now turned, “I 
am engaged in Plumville works, 
under—under the orders of Mr. 
MacAndrew. As one of the 
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partners he has a right to give 
them, and I consider it my duty to 
obey them, so far as they seem to 
me not inconsistent with what is 
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proper, and not,” said Guy with a 
little smile, “ too inconsistent with 
each other. But, as far as personal 
feeling is-concerned” (and Dodds’ 
wages rose to his thoughts), “I 
should not have the least objection 
to see Mr. MacAndrew ducked in 
one of your great vats, Mr. Masher- 
ley. In fact,” added Guy, the 
sense of fun coming uppermost, 
“IT should rather prefer it, if he 
wasn’t hurt. Fancy him cutting 
across the yard, with the liquor 
running down from his coat-tails!” 

A hearty laugh welcomed this 
reply. 

“Spoken like a man, young 
gentleman,” quoth Mr. William ; 
** does you honour. ~ I have the plea- 
sure of drinking your health. 
Gentlemen all, here’s Mr. Carring- 
- health, and may he—may 

e ” 

“Soon be a grandfather,” said 
silent Mr. Parry. 

“Soon be a godfather, eh— 
grandfather, no—he’s too young 
for that—have every health and 
happiness,” said the chairman, 
“Hip, hip, hurrah!’ and_ the 
glasses rattled as Guy’s health was 
drunk with the honours. 

“Nephew Edward and gentle- 
men,” resumed the solicitor, ‘‘ the 
point is here. With Plumville 
and us united we are safe; as to 
Battontree Hill and Spilsbury and 
Gladstone, I'd give ’em a hundred 
votes and eat them up—eat them 
up, I say. But the question is, is 
Plumville safe ?” 

“Safe to split, I should say,” 
said Mr. Parry. 

“Surely,” said Mr. Atherton, 
“the influence of so energetic a 
man as Mr. MacAndrew must com- 
mand all the Plumville votes.” 

“But there’s where it is,”’ said 
Mr. William. “ First there’s the 
will, and then there’s the way. 
Now, can we count on the will ?” 

**T more than doubt it,” said Mr. 


Parry. 
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“T never violate professional 
confidence,” resumed the solicitor, 
“but this I may say: before the 
breath had been twenty-four hours 
out of Sir Robert’s body, I was re- 
quested to take charge of the inte- 
rest of a certain person for the 
seat, and that request had the full 
privity of Mr. MacAndrew.” 

The company looked at one 
another. 

“Sharp work,” said Dr. Splatt. 
“Might have waited till after the 
funeral.” 

“Now,” resumed the other, “ if 
we run our man and MacAndrew 
runs himself, Spilsbury and Glad- 
stone get in theirs as sure as fate.” 

“ And who will be theirs ?” said 
the brewer. 

“T can give a guess at that,” 
said Mr. Parry. “When Lord 
Wilfred came down to the funeral 
he stayed three days afterwards at 
the Bear. I happen to know, 
because there was a slight row 
about the bill, and a very stout 
man was seen to go into the Pig 
and Whistle, who was very much 
like Mr. Seton.” 

“T can tell all that passed at the 
Hall,” said Dr. Splatt. “We were 
all in the great drawing-room when 
Lord Wilfred came in. ‘ How 
d’ye do, Wilfred?’ said the Mar- 
quis, holding out his hand, ‘ How 


d’ye do, ‘ Branksea?’ said his 
Lordship, giving him a finger. 
Never another word.” 

“That looks ill,” said Mr. 
Atherton. 


“Then,” resumed the solicitor, 
“there’s the way. Now, Mac- 
Andrew is just the man to ruin any 
interest. He’s as like as not to 
call all the men together, make a 
speech—he’s precious fond of 
hearing himself speak ”’— 

“Or write a letter,’ said Mr. 
Parry. 

“ Or write, as you say, and say, 
‘Now, my men, all you who don’t 
vote for A., or for B., as the case 
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may be, just send in for your back 
pay next Saturday.’ And where 
should we be then, on petition ? ” 

“In Queer - street,” said the 
brewer. 

“Tf,” said Mr. William, with a 
side-long glance at Guy, “ we had 
a gentleman at the works that 
was a gentleman, and that re- 
spected our glorious constitution 
and—and—freedom of election, we 
should be safe. Otherwise,” ex- 
claimed he, ‘‘ I share Mr. Masher- 
ley’s last opinion.” 

“You do respect our glorious 
Constitution, Church, and State, 
and so on, don’t you?” said Dr. 
Splatt. 

“T respect it very much,” said 
Guy; “but I know nothing of 
electioneering.” 

“ But you think it right to 
exert any influence, legitimate and 
above-board influence,” said Mr. 
Atherton, “to defeat the machina- 
tions of conspirators f” 

Guy would. 

“That’s all I meant,” said Mr. 
William. “Just to know. Just 
to have an eye open inside the 
works—just to have a friend to 
rely on who would answer a plain 
question, or say ‘ There’s a 
tampering going on with the 
votes.’ ” 

“T don’t see that I could object 
to that,” said Guy. “ Perhaps you 
would not mind my asking Mr. 
Pierce ?” 

“Not in the least,” said Mr. 
William. “ Mr. Pierce and Lord 
Lionel are safe for the county—as 
long as the Marquis lives—and he 
will always keep an eye on his old 
seat. Not atall. I think we have 
had a very interesting conversation. 
Nephew Edward, will you propose 
a toast?” 

“Church and Queen. God bless 
’em!” said the brewer. 

“ Mr. Masherley asks me,” said 
the solicitor, when silence had been 
restored, “to propose the toast of 
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the evening Gentlemen, having 
already said so much, I feel that it 
is unnecessary to waste your time 
in any eulogiums on the gentleman 
we are proud to see among us to- 
day. . The member for the Plum- 
ville boroughs, with all the 
honours.” 

“Mr. Speak — I mean Mr. 
Masherley and gentlemen,” said 
Mr. Atherton, getting on his legs 
(he ‘had quite his newly-acquired 
House of Commons manner, and 
put back what ought to have 
been the skirts of his frock, as he 
had been wont to seea great states- 
man do when he rose), “ you will, 
I trust, credit me, when I say that 
the present is one of the proudest 
moments, of my existence. To find, 
after the labours of a session of 
unparalleled — unparalleled pub- 
licity, that my conduct has met the 
approbation of my constituents, is 
calculated to melt a heart of stone, 
which I trust that I do not possess. 
Gentlemen, at a moment when all 
that is most venerable in our con- 
stitution—all that is most sacred 
in our Church——” 

“ Hear, hear!” cried Dr. Splatt. 

“Ali that is most dignified in 
our monarchical institutions, is 
assailed by aspiring and malignant 
demagogues,and betrayed by butter- 
fingered rail-splitters—I mean hair- 
splitters !—then, gentlemen, I say, 
is the time for every lover of his 
country, for every English gentle- 
man, for every honest man, to put 
his shoulder to the wheel, his hand 
to the plough, and to nail his 
colours to the mast, without look- 
ing behind him. Gentlemen, once 
again I thank you for the great 
honour you have done me in drink- 
ing my health, and, I assure you, 
my most sacred endeavours will 
always be consecrated to the effort 
to serve your legislative interests in 
the House of Commons, and to 
preserve the proud title of a 
conscientious and laborious bur- 
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gess of the boroughs of Black- 
shire.” 

“Will you have coffee here, 
or join the ladies?” said the 
brewer, after a few more toasts; 
‘you are all shirking the bottle.” 

“ T think, Mr. Carrington, as you 
go back to the Hall, you would do 
a kind act in escorting those two 
solitary ladies,’ said Mr. Parry, 
the medical man. “ Thank you— 
I will just mention it to Miss 
Satterthwaite. I can take care of 
the two girls. And look here,” he 
said, ‘it’s only an Irish row—Irish- 
men driven off from Battontree 
Hill works making a rally. The 
cavalry are in town already. But 
put this in your pocket. Mind, 
don’t draw the trigger except as a 
last resource, and don’t draw the 
trigger without covering your man. 
All the barrels are loaded, mind. 
Another glass? No? then let’s 
follow Mr. Atherton.” 

So the evening passed comfort- 
ably, and the gue sts went off as thus 
arranged, Mr. Masherley himself 
putting Miss Satterthwaite into her 
carriage. 

sg Well,” said Mrs. Masherley, 
sidling up to her husband with a 
little dancing motion as he returned 
to the drawing-room. ‘“ Well?” 

“ Answered most splendid,’ 
returned the brewer, glancing at 
her with very evident admiration ; 
“right as a spigot, tight asa bung! 
Bell, you are an angel! Don’t 
see why you should wrap yourself 
up like an old woman, yet, 
though!” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE RIDE HOME. 


Miss SarrerTHWAITE’s brougham 
stood at the door, not the street 
door, but the garden door which 
led into the great yard, so that, 
by going a step or two through 
the garden, the ladies could enter 
the carriage in perfect privacy. 
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Mr. Masherley, without his hat, 
gave his arm to Miss Satter- 
thwaite. So it fell to Guy’s lot to 
offer his to Philippa. It trembled 
ever so little as he did so, but she 
did not perceive it, as she thought 
it was her own hand that shook. 
It was beginning to speck with 
rain, and Mr. Williams was 
accordingly in attendance with a 
great green gig umbrella, and a 
wax candle in a tall silver candle- 
stick. The candle was not of much 
use, as a bright gas lamp was 
fixed over the doorway, and the 
umbrella only protected the person 
of Mr. Williams himself. There 
he was, however, in close attend- 
ance, like the “coach of respect” 
in a Spanish processior. 

Gently and carefully Guy placed 
Philippa in the carriage; he 
sprang on the box. “I cannot 
allow it, Mr. Carrington. You 
must come inside,” said the elder 
lady. . “ There is quite room,” said 
Philippa. Guy turned at the soft, 
semi-invitation, but, as he was 
about to descend, his hand struck 
against something in his pocket. 
*“ T am better here,” he said; ‘“ the 
air will do me good. There is 
such a grand storm coming on; I 
want to watch it.” 

A sturdy porter, with bull’s-eye 
lantern and something like a 
special constable’s baton, opened 
the great gates of the yard. “I 
think you had better make the 
best of your way, coachman,” said 
Guy. 

“ As soon as them’s clear of the 
town, sir,” replied the coachman ; 
“They goes mostwise so steady 
that I can’t get more than twelve 
miles an hour out of ’em at a 
trot; but they can gallop like a 
pair of kids without ever a shaking 
the carriage if so be as a’s put to 
it. Lord love me, I gallopped ’em 
all the way here. They haru't 
work enough, that’s what it is,” 
continued the coachman ; “ Missus 
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likes to go steady—six mile an 
hour or so, with ’em pulling 
up their feet. I don’t deny,” 
he went on, confidentially, “ as 
that’s the pleasantest motion for 
them as is inside, but, if young 
missus didn’t take a gallop now 
and then, they’d be a’most too 
much for me at times.” 

At the present time, however, 
the well-matched pair took the 
light shell of a carriage at a 
magnificent trot. The motion was 
exhilarating ; the air was calm and 
breathless, except for the slight 
current caused by the speed of the 
carriage. The clouds had ceased 
to drop, the heavens being clear 
and starry above. Over the mouth 
of the valley, towards the seat 
between the two bluff and giant 
warders that marked the débouché 
of the Pliwm on the west, hung a 
dense black veil of cloud, fringed 
with a trembling retiring light. In 
the opposite direction, the jagged 
limestone hills, or rather moun- 
tains, that cradled the now slum- 
bering town, were ever and anon 
brought out into vivid distinctness 
by a sudden flash of purple light. 
A low, muttering, continuous roll, 
blended, it might be, with the hoarse 
voice of the waves surging on the 
beach, was in the air, broken, from 
time to time, by loud, sharp peals 
of clattering thunder, following so 
close on the flash as to prove the 
proximity of this portion, or division, 
of the storm. As the carriage 
passed the last lamp an explosion 
took place which sounded like the 
tearing asunder of a gigantic sail, 
close over head, followed by a 
series of loud, sharp, crackling 
volleys, like the clapping the hands 
of a chorus of giants. “ Will 
they be frightened?” said Guy. 

“They doesn’t above half like it,” 
said the coachman; “ but they 
knows I, and I’ve got ’em well in 
hand. Best go a bit slower, though. 
If they does bolt the pace is agin it.” 
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It was well that Rogers slackened 
his pace, for the horses, with a 
snort and a capriole, came to a 
stand. “ Now, Billy,” cried Rogers, 
“up, Bob, boy,” and he gave a 
good flick with what was usually 
a merely ornamental implement— 
his whip. 

* Stop,” said Guy ; “don’t whip 
the horses—don’t you see? It’s 
something in the road.” 

“There do look a something 
black,” said the coachman; “ but 
my eyes is so dazed with that ’ere 
flash. Woh ho, there, Billy! woh 
ho, Bob!” 


“‘ Niver fear, yer honners,” said 
a voice in a rich brogue. “ Hold 


a bit where ye are, coachman. It’s 
but the laste taste of a quistion 
we have to put to the gintry.” 

A vivid zigzag blaze, almost red 
in its hue, tore through the dark- 
ness as he spoke, followed by one 
huge, mighty blow as of a bolt 
striking the mountains. Then ran 
a volley of echoes through the 
hills. The light showed that the 
road was occupied by a dense body 
of men. One had hold of the 
reins, who appeared to be the 
speaker. 

“ Niver fear, I tell ye,” said the 
man. “Sure, and is it the leddies 
at the Lodge ?” 

“Yes,” said Guy, quietly, catching 
the brogue. “ You’re not the man 
to frighten ladies. Let us pass, 
please.” 

“ Divil burn me else,” said the 
Irishman. “It’s only one man we 
are saking after. Jist to see that 
he’s not in the car, and ye’re free,” 
and he approached the carriage 
window. 

“Touch that door at your peril,” 
cried Guy, springing to the ground, 
and something flashed in the light 
of the carriage lamps. 

“Don’t be a fool, I tell yer,” 
cried the man. ‘“ Nobody wants 


to hurt ye. We know who ye are, 
Don’t be a spalpeen, 


young man. 
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I tell ye. Shure, and if ye draw a 
thrigger it’s not me that could 
save yer life, if ye’d as many as ye 
have hairs on yer head.” 

“ Mr. Carrington,” said Philippa, 
letting down the window. Her 
voice was very low, but it rang 
clearly through the moment’s 
silence. 

“Mr. Carrington, will you step 
here? Please open the door. If 
you will satisfy yourself that there 
are only two defenceless women 
inside, sir,” said she to the Irish- 
man, “I think, for the honour of 
Treland, you will let us pass.” 

“Divil a doubt, my leddy, and 
the Queen of Heaven’s blessings on 
your fair face,” said the voice. 
“Sure, and it’s yer honour that’s 
known to be good to the poor, niver 
barring that they couldn’t help 
bein’ Oirish. Ye’ll be on in a 
moment—in a moment. Paddy, 
show a light.” 

A toreh—how kindled was not 
apparent—was brought up by a 
man in a white, many-caped great 
coat. The skirt of this garment 
hung down helplessly, and the 
wearer appeared to be headless, by 
reason that he wore the wrap, not 
on his shoulders, but on his head. 

“Tt’s all clare, yer honour,” said 
the man. “But get in, Misther 
Guy ; it’s like to be a bad noight. 
The best of dhrames to ye, leddies. 
Dhrive away, coachman.” 

The brougham gave sudden 
jerk forward, as Guy squeezed 
down on a little temporary stool 
facing the two ladies, which rather 
precipitated him upon them. The 
door was closed from without, 
though Miss Satterthwaite had her 
hand on the inner handle. The 
hoofs of Bob and Billy rang in 
sharp and steady trot, and as the 
last of a line of silent, half-seen 
figures, which narrowed the pale 
surface of the turnpike-road, was 
past, it became apparent, from the 
steady swing of the carriage, that 
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Rogers was putting them to the 
gallop. 

“You were not much alarmed,” 
said Guy. ‘“ You were a perfect 
heroine.” No reply was returned. 
Philippa had fainted. 

“It has been too much for my 
niece, Mr. Carrington,” said the 
elder lady. ‘“ We cannot be suffi- 
ciently grateful to you. Thank 
Heaven we are at home, Can you 
lift out Philippa? ” 

“T must beg,” said Miss Satter- 
thwaite, when the little bustle of 
the arrival had subsided, and 
Philippa had been borne off in 
feminine custody, “ that you take a 
bed here to-night. Your going out 
in such a storm is perfe etly out of 
the question, and it will really be a 
great kindness to us. One never 
knows what these lawless men may 
attempt.” 

There seemed no reason for de- 
clining so very natural a request— 
no reason except that it was the 
one request the fulfilment of which, 
of all others, was most eagerly 
desired by Guy, insomuch that the 
minute before it had seemed to him 
proper, but impossible, to urge the 
counterpart of it. He accepted the 
hospitality, in the private resolve, 
however, not to undress. “If you 
would not mind leaving me here,” 
said he. “I cannot sleep just yet, 
and I can retire when I am sure 
that all is quite right.” 

“Santa notte, then,” said the 
old lady, “and a thousand thanks.” 

The Irishman who had stopped 
Miss Satterthwaite’s brougham, 
and who was addressed by his com- 
rades by the appellation of Nick 
Dan, waited till the flitting glare 
cast by the lamps of the. flying 


vehicle was indistinguishable, and 
then put his companions in motion. 
A low, confused patter of tramping 
feet, all moving in the same direc- 
tion, gave one of those indications 
by which the practised ear 
tinguish the 


an dis- 
approach of a mob 





from the hurrying movement of a 
crowd, no less than from the steady, 
pendulum-like beat of the march 
of infantry. Night magnifies 
numbers, as well as distances ; but 
there could hardly have been fewer 
than 150 men in that body. They 
looked to be many more. 

“Over the common it is,” said 
Irish Dan. “Murphy, lie you 
down here, wid your ear on the 
crown of the road, man, and if ye 
hear the cavilthry, whistle for the 
dear life of ye.” 

A sort of confused, creeping, 
scrambling sound succeeded, rather 
that of boots striking against one 
another than of the tramp of the 
men’s walk over the short turf. 

A farmhouse stood at the top of 
the gentle ascent of the common—a 
sturdy, stone-built house, the win- 
dows secured by iron stanchions, 
and the door like that of a church ; 
a tiled porch, with a solid black 
door, and a little narrow slit of a 
window in the wall on either side. 
All was dark and silent in the 
house. 

“‘Spred yersilves thin, me lads,” 
said Nick Dan. 

The house was surrounded with 
a dwarf wall, which rose into a full- 
sized wall when it became the fence 
of the adjacent ground. Barns and 
other farm buildings lay round this 
yard, and a half-finished, round 
stack of barley was covered with a 
tarpaulin at the end nearest the 
gable of the dwelling-house. 

Nick Dan stealthily entered the 
porch, and struck three mighty 
blows as with a cudgel on the door. 
The echoes died away into silence. 
A second time he struck three 
blows—a pause ensued. Then he 
struck four or five blows. 

“Who's there?” said a deep- 
toned voice. 

“ Friends.” 

“ What do you want, friend ?” 

“We want Joe Parker; is he 
here ?” 
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“No, he’s not here.” 

“ Will yer let us in to look ?” 

“No!” 

“We'll see about that. 
and ye’d best be civil.” 

“Come and see by daylight, if 
you will,” said the voice. “TI tell 
you he’s not here.” 

“ Bedad and it’s light enough 
yell have, if it’s that you want,” 
said the men outside. “Has any 
of yer a bit of a match to the fore ?” 

The sharp snap of a lucifer 
match was heard, and in a few 
seconds two or three smouldering 
torches threw a red and fitful glare 
over the dark group of the assail- 
lants. 

“Stand from the door, or we 
fire,’ cried the voice from within. 
“We are fully prepared—look to 
yourselves !” 

Nick Dan stood up close to the 
door, so that he might not be visible 
from the loophole. 

“ May be ye could give us a taste 
of a light outside, boys?” said he. 

A crackling sound increased, and 
intermitting gleams from the yard 
seemed to show that a torch had 
been applied to the corn rick. 

“A lighted sheaf to the right- 
hand window,” cried Nick Dan. 

At this moment a shrill whistle 
was heard from the road. 

The blaze in the yard leapt 
high, and at the same moment the 
spokesman sprang from the porch. 

““Whisht, me boys,” said he, 
“it’s the throopers—bad cess to 
‘em. Disparse yerselves in a 
thwinkling.” 

The long, irregular, dark line of 
besiegers, lit up by two or three 
torches, and reddened by the rising 
glow of the blazing stack, fell 
asunder at the call, producing the 
same effect on the eye as when a 
basketful of shelled peas is over- 
turned. “Out wid yer torches,” 
shouted the ringleader, and two or 
three fountains of sparks, issu- 
ing from the crowd, showed the 
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obedience with which his words 
were received. In a few seconds all 
had melted into obscurity; not a 
human form was to be seen. The 
house stood still and silent, porch 
and gable and chimney brought 
out against the dark background 
by a red and flickering light, now 
bursting into fury, now sinking 
almost into a red ash, hidden by a 
dense black smoke. An occasional 
flash from the skirt of the retreat- 
ing storm, added to the picturesque 
beauty of the scene. 

Steadily came on the sound of the 
approaching cavalry, a curious mix- 
ture of regularity and irregularity 
of beat, as the line advanced at 
the quarter gallop along the hard 
turnpike-road, stimulated to press 
on by the sight of the flames. Then 
two monosyllables, undistinguish- 
able except in so far as to be un- 
mistakably human sounds, were 
followed by a sudden silence. Then 
another word of command, and a 
scrambling, thumping, thundering 
sound, causing a strange sense of 
giddiness in unaccustomed ears, 
denoted that the troop, changing 
from column into line, were gallop- 
ing up the ascent of the common. 
* Halt! Dress!” cried the officer in 
command, and the light of the 
fading conflagration was reflected 
from the gleaming shakos of the 
troops, and unwonted outlines of 
pike and pennon formed a barrier 
of security around the farm. The 
troops had arrived to the moment, 
but the rioters had dispersed under 
cover of the night. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


A LITTLE MISTAKE. 


Tue Rev. Lucius Reredos was un- 
comfortably perched on a chair in 
Miss Satterthwaite’s drawing-room. 
He had not felt himself sufficiently 
at home to stretch himself at length 
in a fauteuil, and when he was 
seated on a cane chair his arms and 
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legs were difficulties to him. But 
difficulties, he thought, were the 
lot of mankind. 

Philippa had given the Rev. 
Lucius Reredos as much time as 
she thought he could in conscience 
claim. She had become quite 
fatigued and slightly fidgetted— 
what could have detained Miss 
Satterthwaite ? 

“* My aunt cannot be much later,” 
said she. “ Will you let me offer 
you a cup of tea?” 

“ You are very kind,” said the 
curate. 

“ Because,” said Philippa, taking 
the opportunity to retreat, “I will 
go and hasten it.” 

“Might [request one word first?” 
said the curate, looking extremely 
white in the face. 

Philippa paused, and half turned 
towards him. 

“T have felt,” said Mr. Reredos, 
“that both Miss Satterthwaite and 
yourself may have considered that 
I neglected my duty towards you 
as parishioners—for you are 
parishioners, though the parish 
has somewhat lost its form—in my 
never having called on you before. 

“Oh, no,” said Philippa. “ Your 
poor must have so many claims on 
your time.” 

“Yes,” said the curate. “I 
mean no—that is””—and he seemed 
troubled with a cough. ‘In fact, 
it was not the care of the poor that 
kept me hence hitherto.” 

Philippa gave him no assistance 
whatever. 

“ T have observed your continual 
attendance at St. John’s,” said the 
curate, “I may say with marked 
attention — with more attention, 
perhaps,” continued he, “ than 
was consistent with the undis- 
turbed discharge of my sacred 
functions.” 

“It is as well to let him make an 
end of it,” thought Philippa. 

* You may have oberved, if you 
have done me the honour to attend 
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to my imperfect remarks,” stam- 
mered the curate—“ not,’ added 
he, with more dignity, “ that it is 
anything but a duty to attend to 
the utterances of the pulpit—that 
I have endeavoured often to im- 
press on my flock the virtue of 
celibacy.” 

“TI think I have heard a sermon 
or two on the subject.” 

“Celibacy for all Christians, in- 
deed,” said Mr. Reredos, “ but 
especially for the clergy. I think 
it due to myself to say that I 
have somewhat reconsidered these 
views.” 

“Have you? 

“ Yes—Ihave. I trust,” said the 
curate, “I devoutly trust ’—and 
his large hands wavered feebly, as 
if they sought to grasp some sup- 
port—* that I have not been influ- 
enced by any unfit or unworthy 
motive in arriving at or in con- 
ducting the reconsideration.” 

“ T should think not.” 

“T have felt that I might have 
given undue weight to one con- 
sideration. My uncle, Sir Blaise 
Reredos, has long been anxious 
that I—that I—should—in fact, 
should engage myself in matri- 
mony,” said Mr. Reredos. ‘“ The 
Admiral has no children, and he 
has a regard—I trust it is not alto- 
gether a sinful regard—for the 
family name. And with a view, I 
apprehend, to the—to the—that is, 
wishing the family name to be per- 
petuated,” said the curate—* he 
has long since offered to settle six 
hundred a year on me on the day 
on which I should undergo the 
sacrament.” 

“Very generous,” said Philippa, 
at a loss what else to say. 

“T have long felt this to be a 
temptation of the Evil One,” said 
Mr. Reredos. “I have feared that 
it would be a kind of simony. At 
last I laid the case before my 
Bishop.” 

“Well?” 
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“The Bishop told me that he 
highly disapproved of unmarried 
clergymen—that is, incumbents, 
you understand, and that he 
thought the only justification of a 
clergyman’s remaining unmarried 
after thirty was extreme poverty.” 

“T quite agree with the Bishop,” 
said Philippa, rather wearily. 

“T have not yet attained that 
limit,” said the curate, “ by about 
twenty-three months. But his 
lordship’s advice caused much per- 
turbation in my mind, which you 
may naturally connect with the 
remarks with which I ventured to 
open the present conversation.” 

Philippa had a woman’s instinct 
that something was coming from 
Mr. Reredos which she did not wish 
to hear. But she did not quite see 
how to avoid it. Besides, she 
thought, better let him go on ; then 
I can silence him. So she still 
stood by the table, only she had 
taken refuge in the destruction of 
a flower with very numerous petals, 
which she hoped would last till the 
end of the homily. 

“ Under which views,” said the 
curate, “and in the sincere trust 
that in obeying the recommenda- 
tion of my bishop, submitting my 
own judgment to his, I aim not led 
away by the deceitfulness of my 
own heart, I have taken the liberty 
—to”—and there came a pause 
through which the beating of his 
heart might have been audible, “ to 
ask you to share my lot, Philippa, 
if I may call you so.” 

“Surely, Mr. Reredos,” said 
Philippa, suddenly becoming of a 
carnation hue down to her finger 
nails, “ you must have heard of my 
marriage.” 

“Even that need be no obstacle,” 
said the curate; “the Levitical 
priests were forbidden to take any 
wife but a virgin or a widow that 
had a priest before ; but this has 
never been a rule of the Anglican 
communion.” 
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“My husband 
Reredos,” 
very pale. 

The look of surprise—of stupe- 
faction—of horror that came over 
the poor man’s countenance was 
dramatic in the most tragic sense. 
He gasped for breath. He put 
forth his hands as if striving to 
thrust something from him. Then 
he clasped or rather wrung them 
together. 

“ May God forgive you! Madam, 
you have led me into mortal sin !” 

“ Explain yourself, sir,’ said 
Philippa, now in her tarn becoming 
the assailant. 

“ To covet my neighbour’s wife,” 
muttered the curate. “Oh! God 
forgive me—and forgive you 
too !” 

“ Excuse me, sir!’ said Philippa; 
“T must put an end to this conver- 
sation; but I cannot do so without 
remarking on the extreme impro- 
priety of your language. What 
right have you to speak of forgive- 
ness for me? How could I have 
observed— have imagined—what 
you were thinking of. Did I owe 
any account to you? Was it for 
me to come to your church and 
say, ‘Avoid me! I have had an 
unhappy marriage?’ For shame, 
sir!” 

“Madam,” said the curate; “I 
am so overborne that I know not 
what I say. I pray you to forgive 
me. I will no more offend. God’s 
angels have you in their charge 
as they well may tend one so like 
themselves,” muttered the curate ; 
and he left the room in indescrib- 
able confusion. 
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is alive,: Mr. 
said Philippa, turning 


CuapterR XXXII. 
A DIFFICULTY SOLVED. 


Wiru faltering and uncertain steps 
Mr. Reredos left the shady garden 


of the Lodge, and was hasting, or 
rather blundering, on his way 
towards St. John’s, when he over- 
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took upon the footpath a very neat 
female form, clad in a sort of large 
pelisse finished with a hood, 
wearing a demure straw hat, and 
bearing a market basket on her 
arm. “Mr. Reredos, diverging into 
the road, left the path as he 
passed rapidly by the figure. 

“Ts that you, Mr. Reredos?” 
said a soft and not unmusical 
voice; “ indeed, you look quite 
beaten with fatigue.” 

“Tn truth, I am not altogether 
myself, Miss Millicent ; I have had 
much to afflict me,” replied the 
curate. 

“Have you dined ?” 

* No, I have not dined.” 

“When did you lunch?” 

“Truly, Miss Millicent,” said the 
curate, reflecting, “I cannot re- 
member that I have partaken of 
any luncheon.” 

“ Dear Mr. Reredos, it is not 
kind, it is not fair, to those of us 
to whom your pastoral care is so 
needful to leave your ow n vineyard 
so cruelly untended,”’ said Miss 
Millicent. 

“That may well be,” replied the 
curate ; “I know not how it is, but 
you appear to have the gift of often 
putting things to me more clearly 
than results from the operations of 
my own mind.” 

Miss Millicent’s 
“You are always thinking of 
others,” said she, “ never of your- 
self. Therefore, unless some— 
someone cares for you, you are in 
danger of—Holy ange Is ! ’—gaid 
Miss Millicent—“ of going out like 
a candle on the altar when the 
window is left open!” 

a may even be so,’ said the 
curate. ‘God knows I have need 
of human counsel, and of human 
sympathy too.” 

Miss Millicent walked for some 
distance in perfect silence.‘ Don’t 
you know where to find them?” 
said she at last, almost in a 
whisper. 
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The curate’s only reply was a 
deep sigh. 

“But what am I thinking 
about?” continued she, briskly. 
“ Mr. Reredos, you make me as 
negligent—as unpardonably, as 
sinfully negligent, as yourself. 
You are actually fasting—dying of 
famine. What a Providence it was 
that led me to take Susan’s basket. 
It was provided for one of her pen- 
sioners, but it must have a higher 
destination,” and Miss Millicent 
drew out a packet of sandwiches. 
“Tf you would only rest while you 
eat, here, on this knotted root, and 
T will wait on you like—as the holy 
women of old did in the bright 
days of the Church,” said Millicent, 
with a Magdalen-like glance at the 
sky. 

Miss Millicent’s eyes were not 
naturally fine. But she knew how 
to work them, so to speak, to their 
best advantage, and she did so 
now. 

*‘T will even do as you say,” re- 
plied the curate. ‘“ My feet seem 
as though they rather belonged to 
some other person than to myself, 
and my head also.” (The poor 
man perhaps included his heart in 
his survey.) ‘Indeed, Miss Milli- 
cent, I have often resolved to give 
more attention to the wants of the 
poor body. Its powers are other- 
wise liable to fail us at our utmost 
need.” 

Millicent’s curiosity now became 
almost unrestrainable. But she 
had a stronger feeling than 
curiosity—a will, at all events, a 
wish, to triumph. “I will not ask 
a single question,” said she to her- 
self, “and he will be driven to tell 
me what is the matter.” “ There 
is the little beverage prepared by 
Susan,” said she—“ poor, but better 
than nothing.” 

Mr. Reredos slowly partook of 
the refreshment. “Truly,” said 
he, “Miss Millicent, I have oft- 
times wondered whether the bread 
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and flesh with which Elijah was 
wonderfully nurtured were brought 
in a basket by the ravens, or how 
otherwise. Indeed,” he added, 
musingly, “ your aid is almost to 
me like theirs.” 

“Like a raven?” said Millicent, 
turning away with a very percep- 
tible pout. 

“ Nay,” said the curate, “surely 
that was the thought the farthest 
from my mind. How could I 
paragon you, my dear Miss Milli- 
cent, to a bird of ill-omen, or—if I 
mistake not—even of prey.” 

“ Yet you treat me like one,” said 
Millicent, beginning to cry, “if you 
go wandering about the country 
half dead with fatigue, and then 
tell me you are in great affliction, 
and then no more let me nourish, o1 
—or—be of any use to you than if 
I was a raven—a great black ugly 
raven—lI wish I was !” 

Now, there was one thing which 
Mr. Reredos regarded with fear— 
fear is not the word—absolute 
terror: it was to see a woman cry. 
His alarm in this respect had been 
betrayed to his female parishioners 
by the slighter expression of the 
same passion which the remon- 
strances of an infant at the font, 
when at times an unlucky babe 
lifted up his voice, were known 
invariably to produce. “I can 
never get through the lesson, Spon- 
son,” he said to the clerk, “if they 
permit the infants to wail; surely, 
those must be like the false mother 
in the judgment of Solomon, who 
are unable to bring their babes to 
the threshold of the sanctuary with- 
out some comfort that should at 
least still their cries for so short a 
time.” 

“* Miss Millicent,” he said, “ Miss 
Millicent !”’ 

Her tears flowed the faster. 

“ Oh dear!” said he, half aloud. 

She began to sob. 

“Nay, but. hear me one word,” 
said he. 
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“T don’t want to hear—lI’ve 
heard too much already,” sobbed 
she. “Oh, dear! to be called a 
bird of ill-omen and a bird of 
prey, and by him, too!” and her 
little figure shook convulsively. 

“As Heaven looks down upon 
us both, such an idea was the 
farthest from my thoughts,” said 
he. ‘“ Why, Millicent ?” 

“ What was farthest from your 
thoughts ?” 

“To think of you as a raven.” 

“What do you think of me as, 
then?” 

The curate was taken by sur- 
prise. “ What?” said he. “I 
thought such—I thought no- 
thing.” 

Now this was worse than before. 
The case seemed hopeless. The 
sobs returned. 

“T knew you thought nothing,” 
she said; “I always knew it. I 
always said so when they teased 
me. ‘No,’ said I, ‘he has no more 
thought for any human being than 
he has for the painted angels in 
the windows—not half so much !’” 

“Nay, there you wrong me 
cruelly,” said the curate. 

“T can’t bear it,’ said Miss 
Millicent; “I can bear anything 
but to lose—lose—lose esteem I 
have once felt. I’ve made up my 
m-m-mind—I'll go out asa gover- 
ness, and join the B-B-Baptists.” 

“ You speak as if I had behaved 
unbecomingly to you, Miss Milli- 
cent.” 

“ And haven’t you?” said she; 
“haven't you? Look in my face 
and answer me that. Oh, dear!” 
she broke out again, “it’s not so 
much for myself I feel it, as that 
a clergyman should so forget him- 
self !”’ 

A certain very practical text of 
St. Paul, as to a man not behaving 
himself unbecomingly towards a 
maiden, here occurred to Mr. 
Reredos with so much patness 
that, as he afterwards said, it 
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seemed to be audibly whispered in 
his ear. 

“Miss Millicent,” said he, “if 
you think so, the only atone- 
ment——.” 

“Well,” said she, leaving off 
crying, and looking him full in the 
face. 

“The only atonement a gentle- 
man can offer is—— ” 

He looked at his hand. 

Her breath came very thick. 

“It is but an ungainly one,” 
said he ; “ but it has never wittingly 
injured man or offended God. Will 
you take it?” 

“ Oh, Lucius,” cried she, “how 
could you so long torment your 
own, own Millicent?” and the 
hands lay one in another—hers 
hidden, and, as it were, bound, in 
his long fingers. 

“Now, Lucius, let me go. You 
must; I must tell mamma of my 
happiness ”—and a little sob. 

“ | have something more to say,” 
said Mr. Reredos, “ before those 
words pass between us which are 
irrevocable.” 

* Before?” said she, with a ten- 
dency to the return of the 
hysterics. 

* Listen,” said Mr. Reredos— 
and the whole man seemed trans- 
formed as he spoke—his head rose 
proudly—there came a fire in his 
eyes—he looked a man of whom 
any woman might be proud. 
“Listen, Millicent, and do not 


interrupt. I will listen to you 
afterwards.” 
Millicent looked in wonder ; 


what had a few minutes before 
been stratagem—flirtation—what 
you like — was now something 
more noble and holy; the man’s 
eens communicated itself to 
er. 

“Millicent Penrose,” said Mr. 
Reredos, “this matter is not of 
my seeking, nor do I think it is 
altogether of my doing. God 
knows that I left home with far 
12 
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other ideas this morning. But I 
believe that it is the guidance of 
his Providence.” 

And Mr. Reredos took off his 
hat, bowed his head, and his lips 
moved in silence. 

“T believe, I do believe, that 
even as He fed the prophet of 
old, so has he given, unawares to 
me, a light to my path. I am 
bounden to you; I do not wish to 
be unbound. But you are free till 
you hear what I have to say. It 
is now some little time since I began 
to doubt the wisdom of the celibate 
for the clergy.” 

Millicent looked a little uneasy. 

“Perhaps that which was in- 
tended for my meat was turned 
by my own blindness into poison. 
I will not do you the injustice to 
believe that it can have any weight 
with you, Millicent, but my wife 
will not be a poor man’s wife. I 
could at any moment have secured 
competence by marriage; and 
unless an old man, now upwards 
of seventy, should marry and 
should have children, and if I 
survive him, my wife will be the 
wife of a baronet.” 

Millicent now in her turn became 
deadly pale. She withdrew her 
hand gently, but she withdrew it. 

“When I left home this morn- 
ing,” continued the curate, “I did 
so with the idea of asking some 
one to marry me, Millicent. I was 
not then thinking of you.” 

Millicent remained silent, pale, 
and motionless. 

“Tt was a woman, Millicent, of 
whom I had seen but very little, 
and whom I thought that I 
admired very much. I think so 
still,”’ added he. 

Millicent gave a little uncon- 
scious shudder. 

“But I found, to my horror,” 
said the curate, “that she was the 
wife of another man. Millicent, it 
was more the feeling of the sin I 
had unwittingly committed than 
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the loss of my—of my fancy, that 
made me feel more like a man in 
despair than I ever did before— 
than I hope I ever can again.” 

“When I saw you,” he continued, 
“T thought that there was the 
prospect of a great deliverance for 
me. After I had once spoken to a 
woman as to love, I knew that there 
was no more celibacy to be thought 
of. But I hesitated. I did hesitate 
to turn away from one fair face, and 
to take a rejected suit to another. 
I felt unworthy to do so. But I 
did think that it might be that God 
willed, in His mercy, to show that 
my sin had been pardoned. And, 
Millicent, if it be so, you need not 
be afraid. I know—at least I think, 
that, if she were free, she is all that 
a man might reverence ; but is one 
to love a bright fire on one’s 
hearth the less because one admires 
the pure ray of a star reflected 
from awell? I think not. Milli- 
cent, if, after this true and honest 
statement, you can consent to be my 
wife, I take God to witness that I 
will be a true, loving, and tender 
husband. I ask you once more. 
Please ?”’ 

“Mr. Reredos,” said Millicent, 
rising, and drawing her pelisse 
round her with an air of dignity, 
“you must hear me in turn.” 

The lover rose as she spoke. His 
foot coming in contact with his hat 
that lay on the ground, he—not 
with a kick, but a sort of lift of the 
foot—sent the hat to several yards 
distance. Then he stood very up- 
right, and gazed at her very 
earnestly. 

“T, too, have my confession to 
make. It is I—indeed it is—who 
am unworthy of you. I never felt it 
before. I saw you going—I need 
not say where I thought you were 
going—and I came on in the hope 
of meeting you; I did indeed,” and 
here she became like a peony. “ If 





I had known what you have just 
told me about money and—and 
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title, and so on, I would have cut 
off my fingers first, I would. I 
thought of you as a poor curate. 
I don’t deny that I liked you; and 
I think, I—I schemed and flirted, 
and I don’t think I am good enough 
for you, and I don’t think I ought 
to listen to you. Perhaps, after all, 
you spoke out of pity. No—no—” 
and real tears recommenced. 

“Tf,” said the curate, “ you feel 
that you cannot trust the sincerity 
of my affection—if you think the 
other—” 

“ No, no, Iam not afraid of that.” 

“Of what, then ?” 

“T tell you Iam not good enough 
for you.” 

“ Millicent,” said the curate, very 
tenderly, “there is none good but 
One. Is that your only objection?” 

“ Ye—ye—yes.” 

“ Then, my love,” said the curate, 
“you are mine ; and here I vow to 
love and to cherish you till death 
do us part.” 

“ Lucius,” said she, “I pray God 
to help me to be your loving, 
patient, and dutiful wife.” 

“ Amen,” said he. Then quietly, 
tenderly, deliberately, but very 
firmly, and without paying the 
slightest attention to the damage 
which he inflicted on the hat, he 
kissed first her head, then her eyes, 
then her lips, then each hand, and 
then glanced at her feet, as if he 
would have kissed them too. 

“My love,” said he, “ will you 
leave me alone for a few moments? 
I will call on mamma to-night.” 

Without a word, Millicent turned 
gently from him, and glided over 
the turf. The medieval droop, the 
sentimental draggle, were gone; 
there was now the firm, elastic step 
of a happy English girl, who knew 
that her heart was safe in the keep- 
ing of an honest man. 

And so it was. 

Mr. Reredos bowed lowly as she 
turned. He remained looking 
after her till she passed out of 
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sight, and then covered his eyes 
with his hand, and remained silent 
for some two minutes. Then he 
recovered his hat, put it firmly on, 
and sat down on the bole of the 
tree. There he remained in medi- 
tation for upwards of an hour, 
during which, as he afterwards 
said, the whole events of his past 
life seemed to arrange themselves 
in pictures before him. At last he 
rose. 

His foot struck something; it was 
Millicent’s basket. Gently, almost 
tenderly, he took it up, took out 
the white napkin that it contained, 
shook out the fragments of the 
provisions, and carefully wrapped 
the basket in the napkin. Close by 
lay his own umbrella, an aged and 
somewhat decrepit servant; on 
this he laid his foot, and graspmg 
the handle, broke the cane short in 
two,then whisking the wreck around 
his head, he flung it as far as he 
could—a pretty good distance, too 
—into the grass. Then he took the 
little basket under his arm, and 
set off homewards with a firm and 
elastic step. He felt almost a boy 
again. 

“Mrs. Wiggins,” said the curate 
to the experienced and discomfort- 
able dame who made so good a 
living out of his modest provision ; 
“two mutton-chops immediately, 
not overdone. Get me also a piece 
of cheese and a plate of apples, and 
the bottle of wme—there ought to 
be one left—and make haste!’ 

“Which,” subsequently confided 
Mrs. Wiggins to a friend, “it did 
take the breath out of my body 
with that surprise, for to hear him 
speak so like a man, as I never once 
thought to do, that I forgot to say 
the last bottle was took before, as 
I should otherwise have done on 
principle, liking never to let the 
last go till I has another.” 

While the mutton-chops, which 
were giving audible proofs of the 
doom to which they were subjected, 

12—2 
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were preparing, Mr. Reredos wrote, 
folded, and sealed a very short 
letter. He then retired to his bed- 
room, took off all his clothes, washed 
himself from head to foot, put on 
his Sunday garments, and spent a 
minute or two in the investigation 
of his shelves and drawers. From 
these he selected all such garments 
as appeared to comeunder condem- 
nation, especially the whole of the 
stock of three pairs of blucher 
boots. These he made into a bundle 
with one of the longest clerical 
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petticoated surtouts as an enve- 
lope, and kicked them on to 
the top of the stairs. Then he 
dined. He sat still after the meal 
for half an hour, and then rang 
the bell. 

“ Mrs. Wiggins,” said he, “I am 
going out. I shall not be in before 
ten. You may do what you like 
with that bundle on the stairs, but 
take it away at once, please. Mrs. 
Wiggins, I am going to be mar- 
ried.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BALLAD OF THE KING’S ORCHARD. 


(From THEODORE DE BaANvILLE.*) 


Here, where wakens the flowering year, 
The forest bears on its boughs a score 

Of dead folk hanged by the neck; and sheer 
Gold of the dawn on them doth pour. 
Strangest fruits ever forest bore 

Under the oak-boughs hang in a string, 
Fruits unheard of by Turk or Moor: 

It is the orchard of Louis the King. 


All the poor devils shrivelling here, 
Thinking thoughts silent for evermore, 
Dance in a hurly-burly drear, 
With hearts whose panting is hardly o’er : 
The sun-heat burns and scorches them sore: 
Wondering heavens, see how they swing . 
In the dawn-glow growing behind and before ! 
It is the orchard of Louis the King. 


Hanged poor folk, in the devil’s ear, 
They call for more gallows-fruit and more— 
Call and call, whilst the sky grows clear 
And the dews float up from the forest floor, 
Through the air that glitters like Heaven’s door: 
Round their heads flapping and fluttering, 
Chatter and peck at them birds galore : 
It is the orchard of Louis the King. 


Envot. 


Prince, I know of a wood where store 
Of hanged poor folk to the branches cling, 
Buried in leaves that the breeze sighs o’er: 
It is the orchard of Louis the King. 
JOHN PAYNE. 





* This ballad (together with its companion “‘ The Ballad of the Common Folk”) was, 
at the express request of M. de Banville, translated in 1871 for M. Aublet’s English 
adaptation of ‘‘ Gringoire,’’ which it was then in contemplation to produce at a London 
theatre. 
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CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS. 


NEW SERIES.—No. 20. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY, MP. 


Mr. McCarruy, whose name is a familiar and favourite one to many of 
the large class of novel readers, has lately entered upon a new phase 
of his career. His deep and earnest interest in politics makes his 
entrance into the House of Commons something of an event to his 
admirers and friends, though the suddenness of his call was probably 
as much a surprise to himself as to anyone. 

Justin McCarthy was a noticeable boy, being extremely clever 
and precocious. He was the son of a citizen of Cork, in which city 
he was born in November, 1830. He early distinguished himself in 
certain literary societies of Cork ; and the first practical step in his career 
was that of becoming a reporter on the Cork Examiner. How many 
eminent men have in the same way entered the field of literature! The 
Cork Examiner was then under the editorship of John Francis Maguire, 
between whom and Mr. McCarthy there sprang up a great friendship. 
Mr. McCarthy continued his work as reporter upon this newspaper as 
long as he remained in Cork, and attempted little else during that time, 
with the exception of some fugitive pieces, which were considered 
remarkable for a boy of his age. From Cork he went to Liverpool, still 
working as a newspaper reporter; and there he met Miss Charlotte 
Allman, who, in spite of very scant worldly means and the consequent 
disapproval of her friends, married him after a short engagement. 
This lady has had the somewhat unusual experience of being the 
witness of her husband’s career from its commencement, and his 
companion through all his most vivid experiences. Two children 
were born while the young couple still lived in Liverpool. When 
their daughter, the second child of their marriage, was about three 
months old, they came to London. At this time Mr. McCarthy had 
produced a few good magazine articles, some of which have been col- 
lected in “Con Amore.” The first article in that volume, on Voltaire, 
was written at this period, and appeared in the Westminster Review. It 
was much admired by Mr. John Stuart Mill, which was no small en- 
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couragement to the young author. Mr. McCarthy was now Parliamen- 
tary reporter for the Morning Star, of which now defunct newspaper 
he afterwards became the Foreign Editor. Mr. Lucas, John Bright’s 
brother-in-law, was then editor, and when he died Mr. McCarthy was 
asked to take the editorship. ‘‘ Paul Massie” and “The Waterdale Neigh- 
bours,” Mr. McCarthy’s two first novels, were produced during this time 
of newspaper work in London. “My Enemy’s Daughter” was appear- 
ing in Belgravia, and simultaneously in America, when Mr. McCarthy 
went over to the States to commence his extensive wanderings there in 
1868. This travelling throughout the States was principally undertaken 
by Mr. McCarthy for the purpose of studying- American politics ; and 
when in America he took an appointment on the Independent, with the 
feeling that this would bring him into intimate connection with the 
political life of the country. Although a classical student, and a great 
lover of literature, and especially of German literature, yet Mr. McCarthy 
had always a decided leaning towards political life. In America he 
carried on his study of politics and his active literary work side 
by side, writing stories and articles for the Galary and other American 
magazines; but he never settled down there, preferring to move 
about as much as possible, in order to see all that could be 
seen. Everywhere his wife and children accompanied him, and 
there are many romantic episodes for them. to look back upon. They 
went over to San Francisco, when the rails of the Pacific Railroad 
were only just laid, in one of the first trains, when there was a spice 
of danger about the journey. The Indians used to come down and 
gather about the train to look at the new travellers, and all along the 
line the soldiery had their camp fires, adding to the picturesque- 
ness of the scene. Before travelling over the plains, they stopped at 
Omaha, and from there went on to Salt Lake City, where Mr. and Mrs. 
McCarthy made the acquaintance of Brigham Young and his large 
family. In an article in the Galary, Mr. McCarthy gave his account of 
Salt Lake City and its strange inhabitants. From thence he went on to 
San Francisco, and that never-to-be-forgotten moment came, in the journey 
over the wild prairies, when the conductor appeared and said, “‘ We have 
passed the last farmhouse.” The little band of travellers were then 
alone in the great plains, but for the soldiers who were camped here and 
there to guard the lines. Everything was so new, so deliciously fresh , 
that it gave another life to the travellers from the old country. 
On across the plains they went, and just dipped their feet in the 
Pacific, seeing and loving everything upon its shore, and then returned 
back by the way they came, having accomplished their purpose of 
looking at San Francisco, and being among the first travellers upon the 
new line. They spent the winter in New York, and went back to London 
the following summer. 
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It was pleasant enough in the old city life; but still London could not 
hold them long, for Mr. McCarthy had made engagements to lecture in 
America, and they had to return there almost immediately. This visit 
to the States brought them into the midst of a great excitement, for Mr. 
McCarthy was one of the negro’s friends, and now when he returned 
there the negro was just emancipated. Mr. McCarthy went down south 
to Richmond and Charleston and other places, to feel and to see the 
freedom of the negro. 

In “ Lady Judith ” we have some fruits of the American tour. Even 
those persons who do not read novels might find an interest in the 
descriptions of New York and San Francisco, which are so vivid, so full 
of careful observation, so complete. How far description is in place in a 
novel is a matter of opinion, but Mr. McCarthy is not one of the 
essentially dramatic novelists: he does not pass you from one situation 
into another as if merely by the shifting of a scene; he does not hurry 
you through three volumes in agonising pursuit of a carefully hidden 
mystery. He dwells lovingly upon his subjects. In a novel of this 
quieter order, description, if really good, is acceptable, and the description 
of Broadway in “ Lady Judith” is sufficiently racy to be conscientiously 
read, even by the “skipping” novel reader. Mr. McCarthy’s great 
belief in America is thus expressed: “ Europe is grown-old, used up. 
No young man of rank can do anything useful, or take any high place, 
who has not seen and studied the republican States of America.” Here 
is a bit of the description of Broadway, which even a born New Yorker 
may read with some pleasure, for people seldom appreciate the beauties 
or eccentricities of their own cities: “ Broadway is usually one of the 
brightest and most animated streets in the world. No two houses in all 
its vast length (and it is as if the Strand intersected London from end to 
end) are like each other; this side of the street is never like that. A 
huge building of white marble stands next to one of brown stone, both 
of the newest and most glaring hues; and then comes a quaint old 
Dutch-looking house of the days of Stuyvesant, and then again some- 
thing little better than a shanty. On this side you are reminded now of 
the Rue de Rivoli; cast your eyes across the street, and you see a scrap 
of the New Cut or a bit of Wapping. Here a side street runs across 
which seems borrowed from Liverpool ; a few yards on is another which, 
with its quiet uniform red-brick houses, its double row of trees, its 
cleanliness and its quaintness, appears to have been transplanted from 
Delft or Utrecht. Nearly everywhere along the line of Broadway the 
shop-fronts bristle and glitter with signs, and thrust out huge symbolical 
devices, and flutter with flags. There are more banners and insignia 
hung out on Broadway every day than might be seen in the Strand on the 
occasion of a royal pageant. A Chinese city is not more parti-coloured, 
bright, eccentric, fantastic in its devices to attract the attention of the 
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passenger. To the European stranger this most practical and money- 
grasping of all streets seems as if it were perpetually playing at a sort 
of Venetian carnival; a huge frolic, mask, and mummery. Only when 
the snow begins to come down with its sudden overwhelming power, and 
hides the heavens in grey and swallows up the street in whiteness, does 
Broadway cease to be brilliant, glittering, and bizarre. 

“ Now, however, the snow has ceased to fall, and it is frozen over and 
forms a hard, white, gleaming pavement. Snow im London is soon 
merely a grey and dingy sort of mud; in New York it sparkles for 
weeks, bright as a sugary crust on a wedding-cake. The air is intensely 
clear, the sky is as blue as that of the Hgean Sea; the sun is brilliant. 
There is summer in the heavens, and winter on the earth. It is cold, to 
be sure—it ought to be piercingly cold; but somehow the atmo- 
sphere is so exhilarating, the sunlight is so radiant, the sky is so 
glorious in its azure, that one forgets to be chilled, and is delighted 
with the whole condition of things. The street rattles and rings with 
the tinkling sleigh-bells ; for nothing on wheels, except the staggering 
little city omnibuses, can now be seen along Broadway. Tiny basket- 
sleighs with one horse, bigger and more pretentious sleighs with two, 
with three, with four horses, glide along with jingling bells and gay 
caparisons with silver-embossed housings and gorgeous buffalo robes. 
The English traveller looking on can hardly believe that this sort of 
thing means business. It seems like some fantastic piece of Christmas 
revelry or a scene from a play. Nay, it hardly looks like a living reality 
of any kind. The radiant sun, the laughing sky above, the hard and 
gleaming snow beneath, the almost interminable stretch of incongruous 
street and the never-ceasing rush of odd, brilliant, picturesque vehicles, 
become bewildering to him . . 
to New Yorkers the common-place 
winter.” 

“Dear Lady Disdain” contains a piece of description of another kind, 
but which is worthy of one of the modern American humourists. It is 
the account of an innocent English youth who, “ having utterly failed in 
London, thought he must be qualified to succeed in New York. His 
idea was to give lectures and write books—poems especially. He soon 
found that every second person in America delivers lectures, and that 
every village has at least three poets—two women and one man.” After 
a lecture delivered at a very little hall, where the “ public did not rush 
in,” a chance opens up for him in the shape of a lecturing engagement 
at a city, which, being only twenty years old, was obliged to be 
economical, and content itself with some young lecturers mixed in with 
the stars. So our young friend goes away to the city full of enthusiasm, 
and any very young man who is meditating a lecturing tour in America 
may as well read “ Dear Lady Disdain ” to find out something about what 


. Such, however, is the common— 





appearance of Broadway in the 
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his experiences will be like. First he will find, if he goes far enough, that 
he is welcomed as a great English orator ; secondly, he will probably find 
that his lecture is about something which does not interest his audience. 
“You don’t understand our people here,” says a friendly adviser to the 
young lecturer. “In places like this they have forgotten all about the 
effete aristocracies of Europe and don’t care, as they would say, a snap 
one way or the other. I suppose an English village audience wouldn’t 
care much for a lecture on the dangers of our Third Term system. Half 
our folks have no other notion attaching to England than the thought 
that your Queen is an excellent woman and a pattern mother.” This is 
a good piece of writing, showing real political knowledge and insight. 
“ Dear Lady Disdain,” which is one of the best known of Mr. McCarthy’s 
novels, is in itself simply a love story; but it is finely flavoured with 
pictures of American life. The emotions and motives of comparatively 
ordinary people are well worked out by Mr. McCarthy, and perhaps the 
most vivid impression left on one’s mind by “ Dear Lady Disdain” is 
made by her relations with her father. There is something thrilling in 
the scene where she at last sees that father, who has always worn a mask 
of gentle manners and culture, to be what he really is—a passionate, 
vulgar, selfish man. Indeed, in those emotions and relations between 
persons who are not in themselves extraordinary, but belong to the same 
types as the folk of everyday, Mr. IcCarthy shows his possession of 
‘that power of portraiture which is especially appreciated in the modern 
novelist. In “ Miss Misanthrope” we have quite a different style. True 
there is the inevitable love story of all romancists told in much the same 
manner as the love story of “ Dear Lady Disdain” or “ Lady Judith.” 
But quite another interest runs through “ Miss Misanthrope,” which 
will have led many people, who professedly do not care for love stories, 
to read it. Mr. McCarthy, having studied the modern “art for art’s 
sake” school from the interior of its circle, has come out and depicted 
its follies with a satire which is immensely amusing, because it is so quiet 
and literal. ‘“ Nature,” says the poet of “ Miss Misanthrope ”—“ Nature 
is the buxom sweetheart of ploughboy poets. We only affect to admire 
Nature because people think we can’t be good if we don’t. No one really 
cares about great cauliflower suns, and startling contrast of blazing purple 
and emerald green. There is nothing really beautiful in Nature, except her 
decay, her rank weeds, and dank grasses, and funereal evening glooms.” 
“We are satisfied,” he says, further on, “that the true artist never does 
have a public or look for it. The public can have their Tennysons, and 
Brownings, and Swinburnes, and Tuppers, and all that lot. ‘That 
lot!’ broke in Miss Blanchet, mildly horrified, ‘that lot! Browning 
and Tupper put together!’ ‘My dear Mary, I don’t know one of these 
people from another. I never read any of them now. They are all the 
same sort of thing to me. These persons are not artists; they are only 
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men trying to amuse the public. Some of them I am told are positively 
fond of politics.’” Yet this heroic artist, who professes to be superior 
to the desire for fame—* Vulgarity made immortal” as he calls it—even- 
tually confesses that the absence of a publisher and the want of money 
are the real reasons which prevent his seeking for it. He very gladly 
allows the heroine to publish for him, on the condition that he alone 
dictates the style in which the volume is to appear; the result of which, 
as regards the cost, is somewhat alarming. But before that he reads the 
poems aloud before an audience of three ; and there are some humorous 
touches in the description of this ceremony: ‘“ His poems belonged to 
what might be called the literature of disease. In principle, they said 
to corruption, ‘Thou art my father,’ and to the worm, ‘Thou art my 
mother and my sister.” They dealt largely in graves and corpses, and 
the loves of skeletons and the sweet virtues of sin, and the joys 
of despair and dyspepsia.” This is excellent good; but the 
feeling of the heroine in listening to these ghastly rhymes 
contains something better still, for it reveals the reason why 
this nasty Bandelaire school has no actual life in it. ‘“ When she 
saw the genuine earnestness of the poet her inclination to laugh all died 
away, and she became filled with pity and pain. Then she tried hard to 
admire the verses, and could not. At first the conceits and paradoxes 
were a little startling, and even shocking, and they made one listen. 
But the mind soon became attuned to them, and settled down and was 
stirred no more. Once you knew that Mr. Blanchet liked corpses, his 
peculiarity became of no greater interest than if his liking had been for 
babies. When it was made clear that what other people called hideous- 
ness he called beauty, it did not seem to matter much more than honest 
Faulconbridge’s determination, if a man’s name be John, to call him 
Peter.” Here lies the whole thing in a nutshell. When we have 
accepted the fact that a certain school of poets prefer corpses, skeletons, 
vampires, death’s heads, and all things ghastly to any form of healthy 
beauty ; when we know that they like making love to lepers, and leaping 
into graves without Hamlet’s excuse of a distraught mind ; when we have 
fully taken in the ineffable merits of sensuousness, satiety, sickly sin, and 
all the rest of it—what then? Why, then, we look to the music and the 
merits of the verse, getting used, if we can, to the likes and dislikes of 
the author. And we cannot but feel a sympathy for the unfortunate 
poet who must henceforth be, to use a phrase of Mr. Higginson’s lately 
applied to a very different class of writers, the victims of their own 
attitudes. Having declared for vampires, can they decently return to flesh 
and blood? Mr. McCarthy’s depiction is unsparing. He does not 
restrict himself to poets. There is a composer, called Mellifont, who is 
producing an opera which “ will sound the death-knell of all the existing 
schools of music. They are all wrong, sir, from first to last, from Mozart 
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to Wagner—all wrong, except Mellifont.” This great composition is 
called “The Seven Deadly Sins.” “It is to be in seven acts,’ explains 
the musician’s friend and admirer, “and each act is to give an entirely 
new illustration of a deadly sin, which Mellifont will show to be the only 
true virtues of mankind. It will make a revolution, I can tell you.” 
These pictures of an amusing modern form of life make “‘ Miss Misanthrope” 
one of Mr. McCarthy’s most amusing novels. As a novelist, speaking 
generally, his style is rather narrative than dramatic. He has a touch of 
sheer romance, which leads him to bring the persons of his plot 
together in the most unexpected manner—in London, in San Francisco, 
on the wild prairies. But his power lies in careful study of emotion and 
motive; and this very gift, of a quieter and less startling order than 
the dramatic, makes him valuable and interesting as an historian. A 
man who has accustomed himself to the thoughtful and quiet study of 
human nature, as well as having a wide experience in politics, is certainly 
the man who should write a history of our own time. Itis perhaps a new 
view of novel writing to regard it as a preparation for something else; but 
in such a case as this it is an admirable preparation. For what can be 
more full of almost romantic—and certainly of dramatic—interest than 
the history of our own immediate past? Mr. McCarthy is, at all events, 
finding a reward for an arduous labour ; his history is much liked and 
admired, and has met with considerable success. The two volumes yet 
to come should be even more full of interest than those already given to 
the public; they must be more vivid, for they deal with the period which 
Mr. McCarthy himself has lived through. The satirical gift, the 
humorous insight, which Mr. McCarthy certainly possesses and hardly 
seems to have realised, or at all events has not used to any large extent, 
will be of great service in making clear the lights and shadows of 
modern political life. When Mr. McCarthy does put on his satirical 
spectacles, his gaze is so cool and his depiction so literal that it is almost 
disconcerting. See this keen touch at the unhappy servility of authors : 

.... “Having neither genius nor fortune he was driven to make a 
way for himself; and he hoped to make his way through society. He 
was one of the first to see that Bohemianism in literature was 
‘played out;’ that a reaction was setting in; that Belgravianism 
was to be the next phase through which the literary man was to 
reach ad astra; and he was one of the very first to assume boldly the 
new part of Writer in Society. We all know that some years ago many 
worthy honest fellows, personally averse to all irregularity and excess, 
model husbands and fathers, who paid their bills steadily, did neverthe- 
less affect to be wild Bohemians and reckless men of genius just because 
that was the whim of the hour, and it seemed difficult to obtain a 
recognition in the guild of literature without conforming to its rules. 
So in later days many a modest and quiet youth, who hardly knows 
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Clicquot from old gooseberry, or ever handed his card to a Belgravian 
lacquey, nevertheless tries to be thought an authority on little dinners, 
and professes to scorn anybody who is not in society, because such is 
now the humour of the thing ; and light literature, weary of putting on 
the ways of the ruffian, has taken to imitating the manner and jargon of 
the footman.” ‘“ Modern Leaders” is one of Mr. McCarthy’s most 
interesting volumes, but it is almost unknown in England, having been 
written for Americans, and published only in New York. It is a collec-; 
tion of sketches written for the Galavy during the period in which Mr. 
McCarthy worked upon that magazine. As magazine articles they are 
bright, clever, interesting ; as a volume of essays they form pleasant 
reading. They are principally biographical, and sometimes there is a 
touch of that kind of sparkling personality which is more amusing to other 
people than to the subject of the article; that close delineation of indi- 
viduals, which Americans so dearly love, is not altogether absent from 
these pages. Yet they bear the impress of being simply truthful rather 
than scandalous, and some of the notices of living authors are well 
worth reading. They reveal to us more of the author’s mind than can 
be found in his novels. In these biographical sketches we appreciate 
the novelist’s descriptive power. His description of George Eliot, 
written to bring her individuality before American readers, is a very 
charming tribute from one novelist to another. 

“ Her literary’career began as a translator and an essayist. Her tastes 
seemed then to lead her wholly into the somewhat barren field where 
German metaphysics endeavour to come to the relief or confusion of 
German theology. . . . She is an accomplished linguist, a brilliant 
talker, a musician of extraordinary skill. She has a musical sense so 
delicate and exquisite that there are tender, simple, true ballad melodies 
which fill her with a pathetic pain almost too keen to bear; and yet she 
has the firm, strong command of tone and touch, without which a really 
scientific musician cannot be made. Ido not think this exceeding sensi- 
bility of nature is often to be found in combination with a genuine 
mastery of the practical science of music. But Mrs. Lewes has mastered 
many sciences as well as literatures. Probably no novel writer, since 
novel writing became a business, ever possessed one tithe of her scientific 
knowledge. Indeed, hardly anything is rarer than the union of the scien- 
tific and the literary or artistic temperaments. So rare is it that the 
exceptional, the almost solitary, instance of Goethe comes up at once, 
distinct and striking, to the mind. English novelists are even less likely 
to have anything of a scientific taste than French or German. Dickens 
knows nothing of science, and has, indeed, as little knowledge of any 
kind, save that which is derived from observation, as any respectable 
Englishman could well have. Thackeray was a man of varied reading, 
versed in the lighter literature of several languages, and strongly imbued 
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with artistic tastes ; but he had no care for science, and knew nothing of 
it but just what everyone has to learn at school. Lord Lytton’s science 
is a mere sham. Charlotte Bronté was all genius and ignorance. 
Mrs. Lewes is all genius and culture. Had she never written a 
page of fiction, nay, had she never written a line of poetry or 
prose, she must have been regarded with wonder and admiration by 
all who knew her as a woman of vast and varied knowledge; a woman 
who could think deeply and talk brilliantly, who could play high and 
severe classical music like a professional performer, and could bring 
forth the most delicate and tender aroma of nature and poetry lying 
deep in the heart of some simple, old-fashioned Scotch or English 
ballad.” This is but one instance of Mr. McCarthy’s capacity for 
depicting a contemporary portrait with grace, tenderness, almost enthu- 
siasm, and yet truthfulness. Moreover, his biographic sketches merge 
perpetually into criticism and critical comparison, where the subjects are 
literary; where they are of political importance, into interesting and 
vigorous political essays. Here is a piece of literary criticism from an 
article on George Sand, which appeared in the Galazy after the article 
on George Eliot : 

“T expressed my conviction that on the whole she (the authoress of 
‘Romola’) is entitled to higher rank as a novelist, than even the authoress 
of ‘Consuelo.’ Many, very many men and women, for whose judgment 
I have the highest respect, differed from me in this opinion. [I still 
hold it, nevertheless; but I freely admit that George Eliot has nothing 
like the dramatic insight which enables George Sand to enter into the 
feelings and experiences of aman. I go so far as to say that, having 
some knowledge of the literature of fiction in most countries, I am not 
aware of the existence of any woman but this one who could draw a 
real, living, struggling, passion-tortured man.” 

Mr. McCarthy’s newest work, the “ History of our own Times,” com- 
mences with the death of William IV., with whom “ended the reign of 
personal government in England.” The volumes are full of interest, 
being written with a very pleasant brightness. There is no reason why 
history should not be infinitely more charming than any novel of such 
writers as Wilkie Collins or Charles Reade, being full at every turn 
of plot, situation, excitement, and mystery. It does but need a clear 
and brilliant mind to touch it, and the marvellous medley of human 
passion, emotion and intrigue, which make up the history of any epoch, 


must inevitably be full of a fascination all its own. As we have before 


said, Mr. McCarthy brings to this task just the education and the gifts 
He has also the invaluable quality of impartiality ; 
he is well known to have definite views of his own, yet it would be hard 
by only reading these volumes to guess to what party he belongs. Thus he 
may touch the confused images of past events, and bring them into order 


which it demands. 
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before our minds, without adding a new blur of prejudice. Mr. McCarthy’s 
personal pictures are peculiarly vivid and effective, as, for instance, of 
Lord Brougham, of Mr. Cobden. He makes the men stand out upon 
the page. Indeed, they are more remarkable descriptions than 
those which he produces in his novels; there is all the enthusiasm 
and fire—there is twice the reality. The figure of Mr. Disraeli is intro- 
duced with admirable dramatic judgment. He appears at the end of a 
chapter, and at the apparent close of a debate in the House: “ The 
explanation was over. The House of Commons were left rather to infer 
than to understand what the Government proposed to do. Lord John 
Russell entered into some personal explanations relating to his endeavour 
to form a Ministry, and the causes of its failure. These have not much 
interest for a later time. It might have seemed that the work of the 
night was done. It was evident that the ministerial policy could not be 
discussed then; for in fact it had not been announced. The House knew 
that the Prime Minister was a convert to the principles of Free Trade; 
but that was all that anyone could be said to know except those who 
were in the secrets of the Cabinet. There appeared, therefore, nothing 
for it but to wait until the time should come for the formal announce- 
ment and the full discussion of the Government measures. Suddenly, 
however, a new and striking figure intervened in the languishing debate, 
and filled the House of Commons with a fresh life. There is not often 
to be found in our Parliamentary history an example like this of a 
sudden turn given to a whole career by a timely speech. The member 
who rose to comment on the explanation of Sir Robert Peel had been 
for many years in the House of Commons. This was his tenth session. 
He had spoken often in each session. He had made many bold attempts 
to win a name in Parliament, and hitherto his political career had been 
simply a failure. From the hour when he spoke this speech, it was one 
long, unbroken, brilliant success.” In this picture—in this clearing 
out the point of a life—is visible the novelist’s art. The eye of a 
man who understands effect is turned upon the actions of that poli- 
tician who has himself so dearly loved effect, and who has so 
persistently attitudinised through his long career. Lord Beacons- 
field is a brilliant and perplexing character in this true story; but the 
pages are full of vivid figures. They are bright, too, with illustrative 
comparisons drawn from literature. We find we have an historian who 
is not only an historian. He studies the political arena and the events 
of the day with a mind which is not saturated with blue-books alone, 
but which is also scholarly and liberal. 

The History is not only a record of political or national events; the 
eminent literary figures of the day are also here enshrined. Posterity 
will certainly have little need to be ignorant of the life and manners of 
the great man of this generation, so widespread has been the biographic 
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rage; and, probably, posterity will marvel at the number of long- 
forgotten names which have this poor immortality. Mr. McCarthy only 
touches the great central figures, those which have really, by their 
appearance, changed the colour of the century in one way or another. 
He makes a somewhat amusing point with regard to that common remark 
that Mrs. Browning is the greatest poetess since Sappho, by observing 
that this appears to be greater praise than it is, simply because we know 
nothing of any great poetess between the two. The gap is indeed a 
long one! 

Mr. McCarthy has written some clever novels, but he is, though 
a good novelist, not a great one. His novels are thorough, wholesome, 
and sufficiently fresh ; but they have not the touch of fire which means 
genius in the writer and which leaves a mark, never to be forgotten, upon 
the reader’s mind. He is thorough and brilliant as an essayist; as 
a biographer he is charming. Yet none of these vocations have held 
him with that immovable grasp which a real vocation puts upon its 
slave ; perhaps it will be found in the political life which he has now 
personally entered, and in the record of passing political events. His 
career, now that he has thus settled himself in England, must be viewed 
with considerable interest by Americans. He has made himself almost 
one of them, by his warm interest in, and thorough study of, their 
political life. Several of his novels are equally divided between the two 
shores of the Atlantic. He is as much at home in the States as in Great, 
Britain, in New York as in London; and that not merely in the sense in 
which a traveller is familiar with different cities, but in that of taking 
a vital interest in the people, and penetrating to their actual sen- 
timents. He has travelled on the European continent and described 
certain portions of it in his writings; but no pictures are so vivid as 
those which he has given of America. 

The vast amount of work done, by a journalist of Mr. McCarthy’s 
order, and lost to view, in the columns of the daily papers, is something 
startling to think of. Few persons who have not attempted literature as 
a profession have any conception of the amount of hard work it involves 
—work which wins little glory. So little of the steady daily work is 
reprinted as a rule, that people forget it has been done. We have an 
instance of the various and different subjects which have interested Mr. 
McCarthy, in looking over a little volume on the “ Prohibitory Legis- 
lation in the United States;” the results of which are somewhat 
amusingly described. “I remember one Sunday in Springfield going 
with a friend, a resident of the city, to look for the door-keeper of some 
public hall. My friend hunted for him vainly in two or three res- 
taurants or ‘sample rooms’ to which he was referred. Coming out of 
one of these (I had not entered) he remarked that he hated going 
into these places on a Sunday. I asked him why, and he answered 
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simply, ‘ Because there are so many drunken fellows always there!’ He 
had previously been enlarging to me on the beauty of prohibitory 
legislation.” From the above anecdote it is easy to guess what are Mr. 
McCarthy’s conclusions on the subject. He considers that the repression 
of liquor selling is impossible in any place larger than a village. Mr. 
McCarthy’s gift of observation, added to his wide reading, lift him quite 
out of the rank of the mere novelist, even in telling a simple story. 

“A London friend of mine,” says Mr. McCarthy in one of his best 
articles, “Science and Orthodoxy in England,” “who has had long ex- 
perience in the editing of high-class periodicals, is in the habit of affirming 
humorously that the teachers of the public are divided into two classes : 
those who know something and cannot write, and those who know 
nothing and can write.’ Mr. Huxley is cited by Mr. McCarthy as a 
notable exception to the rule, being one of the few great knowers who 
cultivate literary expression. Mr. McCarthy has the literary expression 
and cultivates knowledge. This makes him always interesting. Only 
one or two of his novels belong to the order of the simple love story. 
As a rule there is some depiction of modern life, or some singular modern 
character, carefully worked out. For instance, Mr. McCarthy gives us 
a very delightful specimen of the Irish M.P. as one of the characters in 
“ A Fair Saxon.” Mr. Tyrone does his best to explain to an English 
lady what his feelings about Ireland really are. Here is some of his 
explanation : 

“We were conquered, you know . . . . hundreds of years ago. 

We don’t like the idea even yet. We have never quite got 
over it. Good-humoured English people, who are winners in most 
things, can’t understand that, and think us sullen and foolish, and 
impossible to please. . .. . The Celtic nature is not the least in the 
world like the Anglo-Saxon. With us everything is a sentiment. We 
can’t help it; English people don’t understand that; can’t understand 
Me RSA I am not a lunatic or a criminal; and, believe me, I am 
deeply attached to England and English people. But I cannot forget 
that I belong to a people and a family which suffered half a dozen con- 
quests and countless confiscations. Perhaps this is absurd. We cannot 
help it..... The national fancy which originated the banshee isn’t 
quite the same as that which is represented by the Metropolitan 
Railway.” 

“ Every Irishman who is not a lacquey or a coward is a conquered 
rebel and nothing else.” 

“Wherever you see an Irishman you see a man separated from the 
English friend who converses with him by the fact that the Irishman 
always feels himself the representative of a lost cause.” 

We have no right, of course, to assume that Mr. Tyrone expounds the 
author’s sentiments, or that Mr. McCarthy feels himself a ee 
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rebel. In the article on Schiller in “Con Amore,” Mr. McCarthy points 
out with some indignation how a phrase put into the mouth of one of 
Schiller’s characters is often quoted as an expression of Schiller’s own 
sentiments. This volume, by the way, is one of Mr. McCarthy’s most 
charming productions. There can be no doubt of his merits as a critic 
when this book is looked through. ‘The Bohemia of Henri Mirger” 
is a very interesting essay. The Parisian Bohemia is compared 
with the Bohemia of Fleet-street; that of Miirger with that beloved by 
Thackeray. The ways and manners of our literary classes always have 
a quaint flavour: never, perhaps, was that flavour so owtré and peculiar 
as in the days of Thackeray. Since then, as Mr. McCarthy himself 
sadly points out, in more than one book, literature has learned to put on 
a dress tie and make its bow in drawing-rooms. The literary man whom 
Robertson depicts in “ Society ” is but a memory of the delightful pewter- 
pot days. When the scribbler goes out to an evening party now, he does 
not draw out with his handkerchief from the pocket of his dress-coat 
a horrid meerschaum and cast a gloom upon the compuny by the shock- 
ing sight of the thing. Not so; he has learned to be a Philistine; and 
the Bohemias of Mirger and of Thackeray are periods to look back to 
with a sigh. In those days, too, there was conversation instead of talk, 
as Mr. McCarthy points out in the amusing essay upon that subject. 
Notwithstanding Mr. McCarthy’s varied gifts, his interest in politics 
seems to be the most overpowering interest in his life, and probably he 
is more in his place in the House than he has been anywhere, as yet. 
His election had an element of the romantic in it. Some private 
theatricals were taking place at his house, and in the midst of the 
amusement a telegram arrived, simply saying, “Come to Longford, we 
want to elect you as a member.” At a moment’s notice Mr. McCarthy 
and his son, who acts as his secretary, started for Longford. When he 
returned home he came back in the character of the successful candidate. 
He is regarded as an avowed Home Ruler, but though he does not hold 
himself aloof from his party in the House, he has shown no disposition 
as yet to join in their extravagances. 

Mr. McCarthy has worked as a journalist throughout his career: the 
regular newspaper work, which takes so much of the brain and energy 
of our literary men, has always been one of his vocations. He is now 
the Parliamentary leader-writer upon the Daily News. It remains to be 
seen how far politics will absorb his life and interests, or whether we 
are to expect any further volumes from the pen of a favourite novelist. 
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THREE THEORIES OF RENT. 


By Eric 8S. Rosertson, M.A. 


Ir is the complaint of many that 
nowadays the prosperity of a 
country is looked upon as mainly 
dependent on manufacturing and 
commercial industries. That this 
is so, is only the effect of a natural 
revulsion of feeling from the old 
French doctrine which identified 
Ceres with Plutus. It is easy for 
commerce to belaud itself at the 
expense of agriculture. Those who 
write upon economic subjects are 
mostly city men, who gain their 
ideas of agrestic industry as they 
receive their milk of a morning 
from the dairyman’s cart: their 
inquiries as to the source of the milk 
go no further than the cart; their 
ideas regarding agricultural pro- 
duce are, that such produce is called 
into existence by the industry of 
the city. Their thoughts are ex- 
pressed in George Herbert’s pro- 
verb, “The chicken is the country’s, 
but the city eats it.” Above all, 
the cause of this one-sided view of 
a nation’s resources is that the bulk 
of readers belong to the commer- 
cial classes. When we consider 
the wealth and number of the cul- 
tivators of the soil, we see that 
from these only a very small pro- 
portion of the reading public are 
drawn. To trace the progress of 
commerce is, with existing facili- 
ties, a more inviting task than to 
trace the progress of agriculture. 
Though in every treatise on politi- 
cal economy some treatment of 
rent is attempted, the subject of 


agriculture is in the majority of 
such books made to give place to 
manufactures and commerce. This 
being so, people naturally begin to 
think that agriculture is altogether 
a subsidiary occupation, and that 
progress is leaving it to be a camp- 
follower on the march. “De non 
apparentibus ac de non existentibus 
eadem est ratio.” 

Two startling results of this 
disregard of agriculture were the 
systems of Malthus and Ricardo. 
The one drew attention to the 
necessity and yet the insufficiency 
of agriculture, by predicting a 
time when exhausted nature would 
cry, “ No more!” and refuse exist- 
ence to swarming mortality. The 
other, in the absence of scientific 
theories of agriculture, examined 
its progress with some minuteness, 
but allowed himself, in reducing 
observed facts to theory, to reverse 
the order of nature, and place 
effect before cause. It may safely 
be said that, had Ricardo’s doctrine 
of rent been propounded to the 
Physiocrats, they would have 
made shorter work of it than we 
have done. And yet, when we re- 
member that Ricardo’s teaching as 
regards value has acquired so firm 
a hold on British minds—this value 
having more to do with manufac- 
ture than with agriculture—and 
when we perceive that his doctrine 
of value is practically the same as 
his doctrine of rent, we must look 
for some truth in his theories. On 
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the whole, we might say that 
Ricardo’s analysis is good, but his 
synthesis bad. 

Rent is probably the subject that 
will most occupy the attention of 
economists in the next generation. 
It has never yet been dealt with in 
a complete and satisfactory manner. 
Of all who have treated of it, each 
has advanced his own definition 
and his own theory, each has quar- 
relled with those of all others. 
The doctors differ; there is not 
yet agreement anywhere. 

Feudal traditions envelop the 
relations of landlord and tenant so 
much that we find difficulty in 
perceiving this—that rent is the 
result of contract, entered into 
voluntarily by both parties con- 
cerned. To hire a field is an act 
every way similar in principle to 
the hiring of a house or of a ship. 
There is a deference paid by ten- 
ants to the owners of soil which 
would appear to indicate some 
other element in their relation 
than that of mere contract; but 
this feeling is not of necessity 
called forth between the con- 
tracting parties, and where it is 
called forth, it may be attributed 
either to the remnant of feudal 
custom still in existence, or to the 
respect engendered in the poor by 
the wealth of their social superiors. 
The true position of a landlord is 
not that of a patron, but that of a 
party to a contract. His peculiar 
qualification as one of the parties 
to a contract is that he is a capital- 
ist. He is the better landlord, the 
more capital he can afford to lay 
out on his land. 

Disregarding, then, the feudal 
spirit that still hovers over all 
matters connected with ownership 
of the soil, and waiving all inquiry 
into the origin of landed mono- 
polies, let us ask what the true 
theory of rent is. The great body 
of theories may be divided into 
three classes, one of which corre- 


sponds to Ricardo’s school, the 
second of which agrees with the 
doctrine of such as Bastiat, and 
the third of which, by a certain 
licence or assumption, might be 
called the common-sense theory. 
The last may be put first, and 
briefly. 


The earth is capable of serving 
mankind in countless ways. Not 
only does it give us substances, 
but it nourishes certain of these 
for us. It yields protection and 
nutriment to the grain, fruits, and 
vegetables which form our food; 
it provides us with wood for our 
ships and our furniture; it gives 
us stone for our houses ; it gives us 
fuel to warm us; it gives us mine- 
rals of all kinds, common or 
precious, with which to make tools 
and ornaments. It is from this 
productive agency that the profits 
accrue to the proprietor of land. 
Land is not the only productive 
naturalagent. The water of a river 
turns this mill wheel; the wind 
turns that. But all natural agents, 
except land, are looked upon as 
practically inexhaustible. With 
land it is otherwise. No capital, 
no industry, can be said to be ex- 
pended on the sea or on the wind; 
capital and industry are lavished 
upon land, 

Why, then, are capital and in- 
dustry thus expended on the soil ? 
In answer to demand. The pro- 
ductive soil has no value, except as 
producing that which satisfies some 
demand. There are rich tracts of 
corn land in the heart of Africa, 
wholly valueless; nobody is in the 
least benefited by their fertility. 
Suppose a colony to establish 
itself in a tract of such land. The 
members of that colony will begin 
cultivation immediately ; they will 
work on till food sufficient for the 
wants of allissecured. No further 
labour than this will they bestow 
upon the soil, because the fruits of 
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such extra labour would remain 
unconsumed and useless. What 
each man received from the soil 
would exactly compensate his 
labour.. But if a sudden increase 
of demand for corn arose, say in a 
neighbouring colony, the owners of 
the soil would probably do one of 
two things—they would work 
harder and sell their surplus pro- 
duce, or they would allow others to 
cultivate the land themselves, stipu- 
lating for a certain proportion of 
the grain produced. Properly we 
should call the first of these cases 
one of profit, the second, one of 
rent. Both the profit and the rent 
would be proportioned to the 
amount of sustenance required to 
recompense the labour. All that 
the proprietors might produce, 
above what was necessary for their 
own maintenance, might go for 
profit: all that the tenants might 
produce, above what was necessary 
for their own maintenance, might go 
for rent. The subsistence of labour 
in either case being deducted, the 
amount of profit or rent would be 
limited (it might not always 
reach that limit) by demand. So 
long as demand increased, so long 
would the profit or the rent in- 
crease; and that, were there but 
one quality of soil, and but one 
patch of it, in the whole world. 
Thus cultivation must go on wher- 
ever there is a man, but appropria- 
tion only follows upon demand in 
excess of that of him who appro- 
priates. Whence it follows that, if 
a soil is capable of producing more 
than suffices for the maintenance 
of the labour expended on it, it is 
capable of yielding rent. Appro- 
priation follows demand, rent 
follows appropriation. That is the 
whole history of the origin of 
rent. 

When a man erects a windmill, 
he reserves for himself, from what 
it produces, not only the wages of 
his labour, but the profits of his 
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capital employed. He pays nothing 
for the wind. 

When a man leases a farm, he 
reserves for himself the wages of 
his labour, and the profit on any 
capital he employs in the shape of 
implements and the like; but he 
has to render all the produce above 
this—at least, he might fairly be 
called upon to render «!1 above 
this—in payment for the use of the 
soil; in other words, as rent. As 
a business man, the farmer em- 
ploys seed, implements, manure, 
and land. If all four are his own, 
he keeps to himself the profits on 
all four. If only the land is his, 
he only keeps the profits of the 
land. If nothing be his but the 
implements, the profits on the im- 
plements alone are his. If all 
belong to him except the land, 
then he gives up only the profits 
on the land. It is general demand 
for corn that makes him desirous 
of producing more than he himself 
requires ; it is appropriation of the 
soil by another that renders it 
necessary for him to pay rent. 

Such is a simple statement of 
the first theory of rent. 


The second theory differs from 
the first in maintaining that rent 
is only compensation received by 
the landlord for labour and capital 
expended at one time or other on 
the land. It is easy to see whence 
this theory arose. It was to act as 
a shield against the attacks of com- 
munism. Bastiat adopted it in 
order to make his “ harmonies” 
consistent ; but in so doing he only 
showed their inconsistency. The 
ery of one party is, ‘ Landed pro- 
perty is a privilege, but a necessary 
privilege.” Another party cries, 
“Landed property may be a neces- 
sary privilege, but a compensation 
for it should be sought in the rights 
of labour.” A third party cries, 
“Landed property is a privilege, 
and must therefore be abolished.” 
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Bastiat replies to these that landed 
property is no privilege, that rent 
is no privilege, but a right similar 
to that connected with any other 
species of property; it bears no 
relation to natural agents, but 
applies exclusively to services 
rendered. 

Providence draws water from the 
reservoir of the ocean, stores it in 
the clouds, or in the bosom of the 
Alps, causes it again to descend to 
us in the dew or the brook. Here 
is nothing but utility. Value does 
not arise until man has devoted his 
energies to the drawing and carry- 
ing of this water. So is it, it is 
contended, with the fruits of the 
earth. All that heat and air and 
soil can do for corn only constitutes 
utility ; value appears as soon as 
man bestows his labour on this 
corn. 

In objection to this theory, it is 
sufficient to repeat an observation 
already made,—that appropriation 
follows upon demand, and rent 
upon appropriation. Appropria- 
tion does not determine the rent to 
be paid; nor does it determine the 
utility of that which is appro- 
priated. A kelp-shore or a gravel- 
pit may be appropriated without 
any labour bestowed on it ; and yet 
the utility and value of that kelp- 
shore or that gravel-pit may be 
very great. 

This theory of rent as a compen- 
sation for services is in the main 
similar to the theory of Ricardo. 
Ricardo’s theory has resisted criti- 
cism more stoutly than that of 
Bastiat, and we may here dwell on 
os somewhat longer than on the 

t. 


Ricardo’s theory is in certain 
points a reproduction of the views 
of Anderson, of James Mill, and 
of Malthus. Its principle is, that 
the ratio of rent is determined by 
the difference in the product of 
land of different qualities, the worst 


land in cultivation yielding no rent 
at all. 

A, B, and C represent three’ dif- 
ferent soils, 


C 
B 


A being more fertile than B, B 
more fertile than C. Ricardo says 
that as long as A alone is cultivated, 
no matter how much it produce, no 
rent is yielded by it. But as soon 
as B is brought under cultivation, 
A begins to yield rent; and that 
rent will be the difference between 
their productive powers. If C be 
resorted to, then both A and B will 
yield rent. It will be seen that 
demand is not here recognised, at 
least as determining rent. In place 
of demand, Ricardo puts labour. 
This is in accordance with his theory 
of value, and but a development of 
Adam Smith’s doctrine of labour 
as a measure of value. The theory 
may be simply illustrated in this 
way : 

When colonisation takes place in 
any country abounding in fertile, 
unappropriated land, no rent is 
paid; no person would pay for 
what might be got for nothing. 
But when tillage has reached the 
particular stage at which demand 
can no further be supplied by the 
best lands, either the increase of 
population must cease, or people 
must consent to pay such an addi- 
tional price for corn as shall enable 
cultivators to bestow attention on 
inferior soils. Suppose that land 
of the first quality yielded 100 
quarters per acre, and that the 
second quality yielded only 80: 
a farmer would generally be as 
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willing to cultivate the first soil, 
giving twenty quarters by way of 
rent, as to cultivate the second 
soil subject to no claim for rent. 
In either case he would receive 80 
quarters from the land. This 
increase of rent is not, as generally 
supposed, occasioned by improved 
agriculture, or by anything like a 
greater natural fertility in the soil. 
It results from the stress of popu- 
lation, which makes it necessary to 
resort to soils of a decreasing fer- 
tility. Rent varies in inverse pro- 
portion to the amount of produce 
obtained by means of capital and 
labour employed in cultivation ; it 
increases when the profits of agri- 
culture diminish, and diminishes 
when these increase. Profits are at 
their maximum in new countries, 
where good land is unappropriated ; 
rents are at their maximum in old 
countries, whereeven the worst soils 
are appropriated. 

In answer to this it may be said, 
first (though this may appear a 
begging of the question), that 
Ricardo’s theory ignores the great 
basis of rent—the natural resources 
of land. Revenue may be divided 
into three parts—wages, profit, 
rent. The first represents labour, 
the second capital, and the third 
natural agents or resources. A 
farm is rented because it is capable 
of producing food either for man 
or beast. A mine is rented because 
it produces mineral. It is this 
productiveness that gives rise to 
rent. But the fact that a farm of 
second-rate fertility is brought 
under cultivation in no way in- 
creases or diminishes the fertility 
of the first. 

Secondly, the theory of Ricardo 
assumes that, if soil were all 
of one quality, there would be no 
rent paid upon any of it. But 
this assumption leads to absurdity. 
Were all the soil of one quality 
(ard it is quite as cunninetle that 
this quality should be that of our 
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worst as that it should equal our 
best) appropriation would still go 
on. Demand for corn takes no 
heed of the quality of soil. 
Whether there be two qualities 
or a hundred qualities, the demand 
must be the same. Demand not 
necessarily considering quality of 
soil, appropriation does not neces- 
sarily do so either. If there were 
two soils to choose from, appropria- 
tion would be made of the better ; 
if there were but one soil, that 
would inevitably be monopolised. 
But soil monopolised is of course 
property; it is capable of use; it 
may be soldor hired. As certainly 
as land could be used were it of one 
quality the whole world over, as 
certainly as it could be sold, so cer- 
tainly could it be hired or rented. 

Thirdly, I would say that, almost 
as a necessity of circumstances, 
there are landlords and tenants on 
the first class of soil before there 
are'on the second any cultivators 
at all. 

Appropriation of land would be 
vain unless the appropriator had 
capital wherewith to turn the soil 
to account. Appropriation must 
therefore have been made first by 
the wealthy. Now be it recollected 
that, for long after the institution 
of rent, the farming of grain or 
cattle must have been almost the 
only means of acquiring wealth. 
Only the appropriators of the best 
soil would be wealthy; only the 
wealthy would be appropriators of 
the best soil; but when the secon- 
dary soil came to be thought of, 
either the owners of the first would 
appropriate it, or they would 
advance capital to others to do this ; 
but before doing either they would 
be sure to take advantage of high 
prices and rent the first soil. 

Fourthly, I would say that it is 
more difficult than Ricardo sup- 
posed to determine which are the 
most productive soils ; and certainly 
it does not always happen that 
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these are the first occupied. The 
most fertile soil may fetch only 
half the rent of a soil far inferior, 
because of situation. The most 
fertile soils are generally the least 
remunerative at first ; they are rich, 
but too rich, and have to be cleared 
of wood and many forms of vege- 
table life. It might conceivably 
have come about that the very first 
patch of earth ever appropriated 
was the least fertile; or we may 
conceive it to have been naturally 
the most fertile, but really the most 
impracticable. The best soils are 
likely to be yet undiscovered. A 
little reflection shows that in prac- 
tice the passage from good to bad 
soils does not always take place ; it 
takes place sometimes from bad to 
ood. 

Fifthly, Ricardo’s theory sup- 
poses one of these two things— 
either that rent will, in the course 
of circumstances, cease to exist, or 
that there will for ever remain a 
certain portion of the soil incapable 
of yielding rent. A theory should 
be judged, not only by the test of 
probability, but by the test of pos- 
sibility. The test of possibility 
may be applied to Ricardo’s theory 
here ; and if it can be shown that 
rent must not necessarily come to 
an end, and that no part of the soil 
is necessarily bound to remain so 
unproductive as to yield no rent, 
that theory may be held insufficient 
as an explanation of the origin of 
rent. The disciple of Ricardo 
would admit that the soil at present 
capable of maintaining labour, but 
not of yielding rent, may yet be 
made capable of yielding rent. 
There is no theoretical reason for 
ovr denying that this descent from 
good soil to worse may go on until 
the very worst soil is reached. 
This worst soil is then the factor 
(according to Ricardo) which de- 
termines the rent of all the rest. 
But still there is no theoretical 
reason to deny that this worst soil 
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may be made better than that 
above it. This is theor-tically pos- 
sible. Sir Joseph Barks had a 
barren spot in his garden upon 
which nothing would grow. The 
refuse of lead mines is poisonous to 
all plants except one; that one (I 
forget its name) it was resolved to 
grow on the bare patch. Refuse 
was procured from the lead mines 
in Lanarkshire, and dug into the 
earth of this patch, which soon 
blossomed luxuriantly with the de- 
sired foliage. Some of the finest 
corn crops of the world are grown 
upon lands which, before the intro- 
duction of turnip husbandry, pro- 
duced a very scanty supply of grass 
for a few head of cattle and some 
rabbits. Ina review article I lately 
found the following sentence, which 
is nothing but truth: “ Agricul- 
ture, destroyed by various causes, 
traverses the earth, flying from 
place to place where it is oppressed, 
and taking up its rest where it is 
permitted to breathe freely; it 
reigns at present where nothing 
was formerly to be seen but deserts ; 
and places in which it once reigned 
are now only deserts.” Thus we 
see that we can fix upon no spot of 
earth as that which will for ever 
remain the most fertile, and upon 
no spot as that which will for ever 
remain the least fertile. If this be 
so, the theory of Ricardo is not 
entitled to assume that there will 
for ever remain a portion of the 
earth incapable of yielding rent. 
The lowest soil of all—that which 
yields no rent—may be made better 
than that which does yield rent. 
This being so, the follower of 
Ricardo must defend his doctrine 
by maintaining that when the 
lowest soil is raised to the standard 
of the second lowest, rent ceases to 
be yielded by that second lowest 
soil. The two would then virtually 
make one soil, the lowest, which 
would fix the rate of rent on all 
other soils. But again I say, that 
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theoretically we have no ground for 
denying that this reclamation or 
fertilisation may go on until all 
soils are raised to the standard of 
the best soil. And so he who 
accepts Ricardo’s theory must main- 
tain (once he is forced from the 
first position above referred to) 
that, in the progress of agricul- 
tural science, rent will, after a cer- 
tain period, continue to diminish, 
and will ultimately disappear. But 
will landlords and tenants dis- 
appear? Will it be a result, direct 
or indirect, of improved agriculture, 
that each portion of earth will be 
cultivated by its owner, who, how- 
ever rich he become, will never 
lease it to another ? 

It may be said in conclusion that 
Ricardo’s theory of rent is at root 
the same as his theory of value. 
Both theories avoid a direct appeal 
to Demand, and take for cause and 
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effect what are only two effects of 
the same cause—Demand. Were 
the disciple of Ricardo asked what 
determines the price of a loaf, he 
would say, the cost of producing it. 
Were he asked what determines the 
price of the corn that goes to the 
making of that loaf, he would con- 
sistently answer, the cost of pro- 
ducing it. Were he asked what 
determines the amount of rent paid 
for the soil on which this corn is 
grown, he would say, the expense 
of tilling it. 

It is not the cultivation of a 
secondary soil, then, that gives rent 
to soil of the best class; the 
secondary soil is brought into cul- 
tivation because the first yields rent 
already. The quality of soil does 
not put any practical limit to our 
supplying public demand ; but de- 
mand puts the limit to our use of 
inferior soil. 








Tue almost 
pearance of these two books, whose 


simultaneous ap- 


subject-matter so very largely 
coincides, is what has induced us 
to place their titles together at the 
head of this article. In all save 
these coincidences, the two works 
are about as unlike as can well be. 
Mr. Froude calls his volume of 494 
pages a “sketch,” and there is no 
doubt that it possesses one charac- 
teristic of a certain sort of sketches. 
It lacks accuracy of detail; and 
there is an attempt to popularise 
the subject which is constantly 
misleading the author, and irritat- 
ing the critical reader. It is barely 
allowable, for instance, for Mr. 
Froude to keep on calling the 
senators, especially those of the 
optimate party, “ noble lords” and 
such like modern epithets. But 
when he comes to speak of patri- 
cians and plebeians, meaning merel 

rich and poor, he is passing all 
licence of popular phraseology. 
The legal and political fiction by 
which Publius Clodius became 
eligible for the tribuneship was by 
no means the descent of a “ Clau- 
dius among the canaille,” and is 
most inaptly compared to “a 
Howard seeking adoption from a 
shopkeeper in the Strand.” If we 
must find modern analogies for an 
incident which even in Roman 
history was unique, the Clodian 
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adoption might more fitly be com- 
pared to the election of Mirabeau 
as a Deputy of the Tiers Etat, and 
his choice to sit in the popular 
chamber rather than among his 
own noble caste. A “sketch” 
of which this is one of the 
features, may be pronounced de- 
cidedly wanting in historical per- 
spective, and this is only one of 
many similar defects in Mr. 
Froude’s book. But there is yet 
another and a graver fault to be 
found with this “sketch” of 
Cesar. The author is infected 
with the Boswellian mania to a 
degree that would have made 
Boswell himself stare and gasp. 
There is a schoolboy story of a lad 
who was asked what he knew of 
the early history of Britain. He 
replied, “ the island of Britain was 
inhabited by the Ancient Britons, 
who were a race of savages until 
they were invaded by Julius Cesar. 
He was a civilised man, a gentle- 
man and a Christian.” One is 
almost tempted to think that it 
was the same little boy who when he 
grew up wrote “ Cesar, a sketch,” 
only that Mr. Froude, in his closing 
paragraph, goes even further than 
he did. It is not enough that his 
hero is the greatest of generals and 
statesmen ; he must be blameless 
in private life, and in his death a 


sort of political Messiah. Nor does 
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even this satisfy our author with- 
out a sneer at the age in which we 
live. “Ages of progressand equality 
are as credulous of evil as ages of 
faith are credulous of good, and 
reason” (i.e., Mr. Froude’s argu- 
ments) “ will not modify convictions 
which do not originate in reason.” 
Perhaps it is not wholly irrelevant to 
remark here, that they were “ ages 
of faith” in which Cesar had the 
reputation of being no better than 
he should be; and that Mr. Froude 
himself has been the first to depict 
him as a sort of Philistine Saint. 
But it is the other conspicuous 
character of the latter Republican 
period who forms the link of con- 
nection between Mr. Froude’s and 
Mr. Tyrrell’s books. The careers 
of Cesar and of Cicero were closely 
intertwined; the one cannot be 
fully understood without an ade- 
quate study of the other. Mr. 
Tyrrell’s introduction might be pe- 
rused with great advantage, if only 
as an antidote to Mr. Froude’s ex- 
travagances. It were but faint 
praise to point out that the Dublin 
scholar never indulges in the irre- 
levant and inelegant modernisms of 
the Oxford historian. The simplicity 
of his style is only the echo of the 
soberness of his thought; and 
when he does venture upon a 
modern illustration, it is always 
pertinent and apt. Thus “ Tear 
7em, the ex-Consul,” is a real 
equivalent for cynicus consularis. 
Cicero was no cynic, either in the 
Greek or the English sense of the 
word. But he was precisely what 
Mr. Roebuck meant when he called 
himself “Tear ’em;” so that Mr. 
Tyrrell has most happily hit the 
true meaning of the passage. The 
only modern allusion in this edition 
of the letters to which serious ex- 
ception can be taken is calling 
Cesar the “Creator of France.” We 
may safely leave our Ciceronian 
editor to discuss the propriety of this 
description with Professor Freeman, 


and turning away from merely 
verbal and formal criticism, pro- 
ceed to examine the common sub- 
ject-matter of both these works. 
The character and position of 
Cicero is the point of contact: and 
here it must be admitted that there 
is a prima facie presumption in 
Mr. Tyrrell’s favour, because of 
the sobriety and moderation of his 
estimate. In Mr. Froude’s view 
Cicero was on the wrong side, and 
no sneers or disparaging sentences 
are too bad for him. “ Nature 
half-made a great man, and left 
him uncompleted.” He was “a 
tragic combination of magnificent 
talents, high aspirations, and a 
true desire to do right, with an in- 
firmity of purpose, and a latent in- 
sincerity of character which neu- 
tralised, and could almost make 
us forget his nobler qualities.” 
“Cicero’s natural place was at 
Cesar’s side: but to Cesar alone 
of -his contemporaries he was con- 
scious of an inferiority which 
was intolerable to him. In his 
own eyes he was always the 
first person.” “Supreme as an 
orator he could always be; and an 
order of things was therefore most 
desirable where oratory held the 
highest place.” There is a certain 
amount of truth in all this. Cicero 
was assuredly a very vain man; 
and he attached probably a far 
higher value to his oratorical and 
literary powers than they were 
really entitled to. But Cicero was 
neither a trimmer nor a time server. 
Mr. Tyrrell has very clearly shown 
how these charges of inconsistency 
arose, and what were the real 
facts of the case. Cicero’s first 
entrance upon public life was in the 
capacity of an advocate ; and every 
advocate is bound by his briefs. 
It is quite possible that he may 
have had some difficulty at first in 
choosing his side in politics : but it 
is abundantly manifest that once 
he had chosen, he stuck to his 
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party with unswerving loyalty. Mr. 
Tyrrell has a comparatively easy 
task in showing this. It is only 
necessary to reduce the historical 
perspective of the picture into its 
true contemporary proportions. 

We know that events and charac- 
ters of the most momentous impor- 
tance in history appeared in an 
utterly different light to those who 
witnessed them ; and perhaps of no 
period in history is this so true as 
of the period of Cesar and Cicero. 
Cesar’s real greatness was hardly un- 
derstood until he was dead ; Cicero 
had been for many years the fore- 
most figure in domestic politics, as 
Pompeius had been in foreign affairs. 
There is nothing surprising in the 
fact, if it were a fact, that Cicero 
sincerely believed himself wiser as 
a politician than Cesar, and held 
that in standing by the Roman 
Constitution as it had been handed 
down to him he was doing not 
only the right thing, but the safe 
thing. Why should not Cesar 
have been only another Sulla ? 

Mr. Tyrrell, then, appears to us 
to have taken a juster view of the 
character and position both of 
Cesar and of Cicero than Mr. 
Froude has done; and in so far, 
to have fulfilled better his duty as 
a biographer. The task of the 
historian he did not assume. Mr. 
Froude has assumed not only that, 
but the task of the political phi- 
losopher as well. It may be worth 
while to see how he has performed 
them. 

It is easy enough to make out 
an ingenious parallel between 
Roman affairs, social and political, 
and those of our own age and 
country. But these comparisons 
are misleading ; and at best they 
can help us to understand history 
only on the condition that the 
essential differences in the situa- 
tions be not lost sight of. Espe- 
cially is this the case when the 
resemblances are mainly on the 
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surface, and the essential diffe- 
rences hidden and deep seated ; 
and this is what we maintain in 
regard to the parallel between the 
Roman and the British empires. 
At every point we may perceive the 
intrinsic divergences which vitiate 
the superficial likeness. The scep- 
ticism of English society is as 
unlike Roman scepticism, as Eng- 
lish Christianity is unlike the 
worship of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
The vices and weaknesses of Roman 
society were not the same as those 
of our day, save in so far as they 
both were human. The bored 
aristocrat of Rome gloated over 
his gladiators; ours at worst mas- 
sacre pigeons at Hurlingham, while 
those who have anything in them 
kill their ennui by tracking moose 
in Canadian snows, slaying tigers 
in Indian jungles, or steering a 
yacht amid the icebergs of the 
Polar Sea. The gambler, the pro- 
fligate, and the mere dilettante or 
lounger, are alike, it is true, in all 
ages; but it is only the panegyrist 
of every age except his own, who 
would assert or insinuate that these 
classes form the staple of high 
society. Equally inaccurate is Mr. 
Froude’s way of writing about 
politics proper. The Government of 
Rome was never at any time 
strictly to be described as constitu- 
tional. It was a civic democracy, 
on the one hand continually 
struggling against the Senatorial 
oligarchy, and on the other usurp- 
ing power over subject cities and 
regions. The Senate was not a 
House of Lords, nor an Upper 
Chamber in any constitutional 
sense ; and the Assembly of Tribes, 
it need hardly be said, was in no 
wise analogous to any Legislative 
assembly now known, except in some 
small and primitive Swiss cantons. 
For a century before Cesar’s time, 
as Mr. Froude himself has shown, 
the Roman polity became a Govern- 


ment by coups d'état; therein resem- 
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bling what the last three genera- 
tions have seen of France, rather 
than anything in the history of more 
law-abiding countries. 

The burden of empire had some- 
thing, though not everything, to do 
with this, for the main difficulty, 
no doubt, was to reconcile the su- 
premacy of Rome with freedom in 
the provinces. Athens had failed 
in a not dissimilar task, and the 
Athenian democracy had been 
ruined along with her supremacy. 
Roman supremacy was destined to 
survive, though the democracy 
perished; but in both cases the 
mischief supervened just because 
the governments were not constitu- 
tional. It is certainly true that the 
government of subject races con- 
stitutes a serious difficulty in our 
own polity; but this is precisely 
because the spirit of our polity in 
dealing with such races is so widely 
different from the Roman spirit. In 
spite of the eloquence of Burke and 
Sheridan, Warren Hastings never 
was a Verres: and Warren Hastings 
was more like a Roman proconsul 
than any other English provincial 
governor has ever been. At no 
period of English history has 
oppression of subject races ever 
been tolerated by home opinion, 
and it is less tolerated than ever 
in this age, which Mr. Froude 
likens to the age of Verres and 
of Cluentius. If England is des- 
tined to make shipwreck on the 
same reef that destroyed Roman 
freedom, it will not be because of 
Roman steering. Our danger lies 
rather in a too philanthropic spirit, 
in being too ready both to assume 
that we know how to promote 
human happiness, and also to take 
upon ourselves the task of carrying 
out our own views. This may con- 
stitute a serious danger—we for 
our part believe it does; but it is a 
danger to which neither the Roman 
Republic nor the Roman Empire 
was ever exposed. 
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And in dealing with this aspect 
of the question we must never 
forget that the subject races of the 
Roman Empire were much more 
nearly on the Roman level than 
our own subject races are. The 
Greeks and even the peoples of 
Asia Minor were actually the 
superiors of Rome in civilisation. 


“Grecia capta feros victores cepit, 
et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio.” 

The Spaniards and Gauls cer- 
tainly did not differ from Romans 
as Hindoos differ from Englishmen; 
and Hindoos are the most civilised 
of our inferior races. Thus not 
only did the Romans never try to 
improve the condition of their sub- 
jects, save by barely preventing 
wars ; but if they had tried it they 
would have been met by difficulties 
which after nineteen centuries have 
not yet been surmounted. 

‘These speculations are leading 
us somewhat away from the main 
purport of our remarks. Mr. 
Froude’s political Jeremiad is after 
all very unlikely to do any great 
harm, nor can his unfavourable 
estimate of Cicero seriously damage 
the orator in the eyes of scholars 
whose judgment is founded on 
evidence rather than prejudice. 
The Dublin Professor of Latin has 
done good service in putting before 
the scholastic world a true pre- 
sentation of the great Roman 
advocate. Of the work done by 
Mr. Tyrrell in editing the letters 
we have not at present an oppor- 
tunity to speak. We may state, 
however, that the volume under 
review is only a portion of a 
larger work, and if the promise of 
this instalment be fulfilled, litera- 
ture will be enriched by an edition 
of Cicero Correspondence which 
will bear the mark at once of 
patient research and of brilliant 

and elegant scholarship. 





































Tue star of the Comédie Frangaise 
will probably carry back to Paris 
some rather mixed impressions of 
English society and the English 
public. Gifted with some obser- 
vational powers, she has had abun- 
dant and varied opportunity for 
the exercise of them during her 
stay in this country, and she may 
certainly say that in her own brief 
personal experience she has attested 
the fickleness of the populace 
towards the objects of its attach- 
ment. The youngest in order of 
election, the foremost in point of 
genuine artistic merit, of the 
famous body of players, she came 
to London in company with her 
fellow-comedians some few weeks 
ago, and almost from the moment 
that she entered the metropolis 
became the object of the most 
remarkable fashionable excitement 
of the season. It was darkly whis- 
pered that Mademoiselle was by no 
means unwilling to be carried upon 
this tide into the staring gaze of 
society. Be,that as it may, she did 
most assuredly sup to the full on 
the freely-scattered favours of the 
metropolis; and if before her de- 
parture the favours were flung with 
a ruder hand, and not unaccom- 
panied with the indignity of jest, 
well, Mile. Bernhardt received a 
lesson which, if of a philosophic 
turn of mind, she may find of some 
value during the remainder of a 
brilliant artistic career. For a 
while, enough could not be made 
of her; she was overwhelmed with 
applause—most deservedly won— 
at the theatre; she was féted in 
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private, and lionised at fashionable 
parties. Great personages craved 
the honour of an introduction, and 
went, it is said, weak at the knees 
on being presented. Her name 
was on every tongue, one heard it 
in the street, in the railway 
carriage, at the dinner table, in the 
pauses between the responses at 
church. Herself, her acting, her 
pictures, her sculpture, were the 
common theme of polite conversa- 
tion; and her stall at the Bazaar 
was besieged by Royal person- 
ages who laid down “a roll of 
bank-notes” for a picture and a 
pair of white kittens in a basket. 
But the voice of envy was already 
abroad, and in the course of time 
we were roundly told that we had 
made too much of Mademoiselle, 
and were standing ridiculously in 
the eyes of our Parisian neigh- 
bours, who thought we had gone 
crazy over their favourite of the 
Théatre Francais. And then our 
ardour began to cool a little, and 
small malicious paragraphs found 
their way into the “ high-class” 
journals, and we began to have un- 
comfortable doubts whether we had 
not given way to undue sentimen- 
tality, which the straight-spoken did 
not hesitate to call “gush.” The 
inevitable reaction followed, and 
Mademoiselle, in packing up her 
wardrobe, found us not so nice or so 
generous as when she had opened 
it to take out the robes of Dona Sol 
some few weeks before. 

The Parisians had the truth of 
it, when they said or thought we 
had gone crazy over their troupe 
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of players—not Mlle. Bernhardt 
alone, but the entire company en- 
joyed, for a full month—a long 
while for society to worship—the 
idolatry of the fashionable world. 
Their coming was hailed as a new 
excitement, and Mr. Hollingshead 
—shrewdest and most enterprising 
of managers—deserved the success 
which we trust attended his ven- 
ture, for gauging so accurately the 
probable feelings of his patrons. 
Society is but a child. in taking 
its pleasures, for it pursues them 
with all the intemperate heat of 
childhood, and is tired of them, and 
throws them away as soon. Some 
fresh delight is always being 
sought to replace that which has 
begun to pall. Every month an 
old doll is disgraced and a new one 
set up in its stead. For two or 
three weeks the pink cheeks and 
flaxen locks amuse and are petted; 
at the beginning of the fourth its 
eyes are put out, and its hair 
pulled off, and before three weeks 
are out its nose is slit, and it is 
cast aside with as much lack of 


ceremony as the Neapolitan sailors * 


use towards their wooden idols 
when a storm comes on, and the 
deity declines to interfere in pre- 
serving them from its fury. 
Society’s doll takes many forms. 
Yesterday it was old china and 
sixteenth-century furniture; still 
more recently French poodles, per- 
forming birds, and the Celestial 
embassy; to day it has been a 
French player, to-morrow it may 
be an interesting Old Bailey hero, 
or a silk stocking with clocks of a 
new pattern. The feeling of bore- 
dom is at the root of the intem- 
perate haste with which each new 
pleasure is sought, found, enjoyed, 
and flung behind. Society, bored 
to death with life, seeks every 
means of killing time. Life is so 
full of weariness to those who do 
not understand it aright; and its 
sources of true pleasure, never 
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found by those who live professedly 
for pleasure’s sake, are believed not 
to exist, so the time is spent in 
devising artificial joys. The lesser 
amusements, which afford ample 
recreation to the workers, are soon 
exhausted by the idle; and while 
the former go through life dis- 
covering some fresh, simple pas- 
time which satisfies the brief period 
allowed by nature for wholesome 
pleasurable exercise, the latter, who 
exist but to please themselves, 
arrive quickly at the end of the 
line, and looking over, find only 
boredom and ennwi. 

Society has its perennial amuse- 
ments which follow one another in 
succession, and continue to be par- 
taken of even when their freshness 
has faded and died. There are the 
events of the season which must be 
attended, though attendance is a 
duty as often as a pleasure. Who 
would think of omitting Ascot? 
but, Ascot, the reporters told us, 
was a terribly dull affair this year, 
and it appeared that the weather 
was not wholly _ responsible. 
Fashion is an exacting mistress, 
as her votaries sometimes acknow- 
ledge in the secret corners of their 
hearts. Slaves indeed, not in 
name, but in fact, are they who 
confess her sway. “British en- 
durance,” and “ British pluck,” 
are cant terms in the mouths of 
the common-place political orator, 
but they are not devoid of meaning 
when applied to the habitual exist- 
ences of many of the upholders 
and professors of Fashion. She is 
hardest upon her subjects in the 
arts connected with their personal 
beautification, and there is martyr- 
dom, heroically endured, involved 
in the getting up of a fine lady. 
The ladies, by the way, with whom 
it is customary to associate the ex- 
travagances of the toilette, have of 
late been almost outdone by the 
other sex. So silly a craze as that 
which has obtained for its fol- 
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lowers the class-name of the 
“crutch and toothpick school,” 
would be unworthy of notice in the 
pages of any magazine were it not 
the very illustration here needed. 
The spectacle of the aristocratic 
youth of England walking with 
the assistance of ebon-handled 
“crutch” walking sticks, and 
flourishing toothpicks which are 
useless save as an essential portion 
of the badge, is not comely, and 
finds place here only as an ab- 
surdity which was really likely to 
grow into an institution until the 
more sensible portion of the com- 
munity made a huge joke of the 
affair, and fairly laughed the 
foolish youths out of their crutches 
and their toothpicks. But this 
was scarcely a more ludicrous 
fashion than that which prevailed 
during the early part of last 
winter, when in the bitter days of 
November the fiat went forth that 
great coats were not to be worn, 
and that whoso did not go clad as 
in the days of summer, and wear 
his trousers turned high above the 
ankle on the driest of days, could 
present no claim to rank as a man 
of fashion. So, during the days of 
east winds, and when the streets 
were destitute of a speck of mud, 
heroic youths might have been 
seen shivering along in their high- 
buttoned coats, and with their 
nether garments turned up far 
above the top of their boots—a 
sight for gods and men. Shade of 
Aristophanes, what matter for 
satire! But now even satire has 
become stale, for the foibles of 
idlers repeat themselves with almost 
as much monotony as the antics of 
nursery children. Dress is a per- 
manent amusement, which revives 
as each season dies and a new one 
commences. 

The milder games at which 
society plays, have, for the most 
part, a longer run of favour than 
those of the more extravagant kind, 
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a fact which is instructive as seem- 
ing to show that simplicity, and not 
extravagance, is the basis of 
all healthy natural enjoyment. 
Croquet, say some of a cynical turn, 
owed much of its charm to the 
opportunities which were afforded 
for flirtation (leaving Balmoral 
boots entirely out of the question) ; 
but, wherever the attraction lay, it 
is sufficient that a pleasant and 
innocent pastime held its own for 
many years, and has but recently 
given way to another as simple and 
irreproachable as itself. It would 
be rash to attempt to set a limit to 
the reign of lawn tennis; but, if we 
may take as representative, the 
opinion of the eminent legislator 
who, on throwing down his bat at 
the end of his weekly game, ex- 
claimed, “ I’ve nothing more to live 
for but Saturday next,” this game 
has commenced an enduring exist- 
ence. 

It is when fashion takes artistic 
flights, enjoins upon her followers 
to go in for what they term “ high 
art,” that her follies come into 
greater prominence. A concert of 
classical music at the Crystal 
Palace is unquestionably a treat to 
the student who understands and 
is able to appreciate the trying 
passages of the master; but, if we 
would but confess it, it is rather 
tedious work to us who have no 
souls for anything higher than 
Offenbach, Lecoeq, and Mr. Sulli- 
van. So, too, it is fitting that on 
occasions we should patronise read- 
ings from Shakespeare and the 
favourite poets; and if at these 
times the fan is more useful as a 
concealer of yawns than as an 
allayer of heat, and if in a moment 
of inadvertence we look up from the 
pages of the novel (it is covered in 
brown paper, and looks like a copy 
of the text) to applaud in the wrong 
place, what can be said but that 
Nature watches her opportunity, 
and gets her own cynical fun out 
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of fashion when she has the chance, 
laughing inaudibly behind her 
screen. 

Anything may become a craze if 
society will but pursue it for a 
sufficient length of time. When 
the leaders of the sheep flock have 
pushed through the gap, the tag- 
rags and bob-tailed. animals must 
scratch their wool off in squeezing 
and jostling through the same, 
however narrow and _ painful. 
While the idol is in favour it is 
heaped with offerings; and the 
indiscriminating worship of the 
multitude who cling about the 
skirt of society, and would fain 
count themselves as belonging to 
it, stimulates and keeps alive the 
popular interest long after it has 
died amongst the original devotees. 
The mania for excitement has taken 
some curious developments within 
recent times, and has been most 
lately expressed in an unwonted 
zeal for church going. Bonnets 
have nothing to do with it, neither 
is it esthetic music, anthems, or 
intonings by eligible curates. No, 
society has taken to going to 
church to hear the sermon. It 
sounds incredible, if we bear in 
mind the character attributed to 
the fashionable world, and _ re- 
member the genuine, if unnatural, 
dread with which it has invariably 
regarded the pulpit ; but it is true, 
nevertheless. The fact is that we 
have a school of preachers at the 
present day whose success has lain 
in attracting as real listeners to 
their discourses precisely that class 
whose spiritual state has afforded 
to preachers of another order texts 
for some very fiery and denuncia- 
tory eloquence. True, the popular 
preacher, as he is called, takes a 
somewhat different standpoint, and 
has dropped brimstone and the lake 
as efficacious arguments, but he, no 
less than his Evangelical brother, 
has made the follies of society 
the staple of his addresses, and 
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the remarkable thing is that 
society has gone to him, and con- 
tinues to go, and listens with 
apparent earnestness to the ex. 
position of its evil ways. Perhaps 
the secret of the power which the 
new preachers have wielded with 
undoubted effect lies in this, that, 
while no more in earnest than 
those whose faith, if deeper, is 
unquestionably narrower, they 
have seen a practical application 
of Biblical truths to present social 
wants and conditions which the 
others fail to recognise, and have 
endeavoured to reach their hearers 
by dwelling less upon points of 
dogma or doctrine than upon those 
broader and more intimate ques- 
tions which press closely upon the 
daily life of the age. The utter- 
ances of the modern Broad Church 
pulpit are certainly not flavoured 
with dogma, and there are times 
when more rigid readings would 
seem desirable, but congregations 
have been gathered and held 
together whom the old style of 
preaching was powerless to attract. 
The phenomenon of churches filled 
with fashionable congregations 
whose real interest is in the 
sermon, is a novel one; it may have 
permanent elements or not. 

There has been in certain cases a 
little too much warmth and hurry 
in the devotion of fashion to wear 
a lasting appearance. When Mr. 
Beecher, for instance, was last in 
this country, tickets for admission 
to his preachings were bought up by 
speculators and sold at a premium 
outside Exeter Hall; and during 
recent seasons, at a fashionable 
West-end church, in which the 
seating space is limited, persons 
have had to be accommodated with 
stools handed down the aisles out 
of pews. This isalmost suggestive 
of the popular nights at establish- 
ments of a secular and musical 
character. It appears, too, that 
where fashion runs after a preacher, 
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the preacher knows how to set a 
price upon himself. We have 
amongst us at present a reverend 
gentleman from America who 
travels the country with an agent, 
and drops sermons at various towns 
for the sum of £100 per sermon. 
The agent “knows this is a big 
price,” but urges that “ Dr. is 
a great man;” and adds with 
unctuous suasion that the prize 
divine is obliged to keep up the 
price in order “to raise a fund to 
carry out a Christian work” con- 
nected with his church on the other 
side the Atlantic. Keeping the 
Christian work well in view, perhaps 
the Doctor’s terms are moderate ; 
one should remember the Christian 
work. 
The dwellers in the higher circles 
of fashion are to be found descend- 
ing to a very material, not to say a 
low, plane sometimes in the search 
for pleasurable excitement; society 
elbowing its way to the police- 
court and crowding the dirty 
benches of the Old Bailey or the 
Richmond Sessions House, offers a 
sight calculated to awaken some 
speculative interest. The dregs of 
the cup of natural pleasure must be 
nearly wrung out when one turns 
in for a draught at the criminal 
court. We boast that we have 
emerged from the semi-barbaric 
state in which bull-baiting, cock- 
fighting, prize-fighting were national 
sports, into a high and dry atmo- 
sphere of civilised amusement ; and 
a comparison of pleasure-rolls of 
to-day and of a hundred years ago 
would probably be creditable to this 
generation; but the bull-ring, the 
cock-pit, and the pugilistic circle 
did not always contain scenes which 
reflected more discredit on the 
tastes of a civilised community than 
those which have been witnessed in 
modern days during the progress of 
a few famous trials. Probably in 
the height of the contest the bull 
and the dogs, or the steel-spurred 
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cocks, did not take much thought of 
the spectators, or were at any rate 
nerved by their shouts; but it has 
not been calculated to what extent 
the sufferings of the creature in the 
dock who waits the verdict of the 
jury are increased by the callous 
stare, the bets, the jokes of the 
fashionable crowd who fill in the 
tedious pauses in the trial with the 
solace of a novel or the lunch 
basket. Itis said—with how much 
truth we do not pretend to know— 
that no mean portion of the sheriff’s 
time is occupied in refusing the 
applications of genteel persons to 
be present at the executions of 
criminals. The modern Lord 
Tomnoddy must kill his time 
somehow. 

The appetite for sensationalism 
has given rise to some entirely new 
society amusements. With un- 
limited pay, or unlimited credit 
(which to society often means the 
same thing), one may have, Mr. 
Ruskin tells us, unlimited play ; 
and society is generally liberal with 
some kind of reward to those who 
cater for its amusement. Recently 
we have seen physical endurance 
exalted into a kind of sport for the 
multitude, and thousand - mile 
walkers have occupied a large 
share of public favour. Fame, 


*‘ dirty idol of the brainless crowd,” 


is likely to be held in cheap esteem 
by all worthy persons, when it may 
be purchased by swimming the 
Channel, by walking one thousand 
miles in one thousand hours, 
by painting one’s house - front 
scarlet, or by being wrongfully 
shut into a lunatic asylum. Re- 
putations are easily made nowa- 
days, thanks to the new-doll craze 
of society. 

Rather later in the day, gene- 
rally, the would-be fashionable 
world comes lumbering after the 
fashionable world in the endeavour 
to follow its lead. When Belgravia 
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develops a sudden taste for minia- 
ture marble statuary, Brixton and 
Clapham adorn their chimney- 
pieces with plaster-of-Paris casts. 
Skilled imitative workers in the 
dingy quarters of East London 
turn out cheap wares after the 
originals of Parisand Berlin. The 
lower world has its fashionable 
orators, its popular preachers, its 
new patterns in dress, and, while 
the West-end drawing-rooms are 
in raptures over a newly-imported 
singer, they are celebrating the 
praises in the music-halls of the 
East of “The Flying Wonder of the 
World,” or the “ Whitechapel 
Ariel.” So it is with all the toys 
which are invented for the amuse- 
ment of society: sooner or later 
cheap imitations of them are 
fashioned for the lesser people. A 
year or two ago a smart journalist 
returned from America, where he 
had the idea, and launched upon 
the current of the fashionable world 
the first of those racy records of its 
sayings and doings which since 
their multiplication have become 
known as the “ Society journals.” 
The idea of the scheme was foreign 
to this country, and the working of 
it out involved some curious prying 
methods, which were at first the 
subject of caustic criticism ; but as, 
when one’s hours hang heavily, 
there have been few more favourite 
methods of enlivening them than 
the practice of discussing one’s 
friends, and inventing, where truth 
was not to be had, details of their 
domestic concerns, the new style of 
literature which dealt with 
material of this kind, grew into 
favour rapidly. One journal after 
another, conducted on similar prin- 
ciples, sprang up, and society was 
flooded with gossip concerning cele- 
brities and nobodies at home and 
abroad, fashionable routs, and the 
details of the newest ball dresses, 
till the functions of a certain 
morning chronicler of high life 
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seemed likely to be superseded. The 
thing became a pest, and the sight 
of one or two special reporters who 
“did” the accounts of the big 
people at home began to be re- 
garded with horror by the big per- 
sonages from whom the favour of 
an interview with “our commis- 
sioner” was solicited. The “society 
journals” were enough ; but the last 
few months have witnessed the 
inrush of a host of penny imita- 
tions—cheap, sensational, and un- 
wholesome. The originals are fre- 
quently objectionable, the copies 
invariably nauseous. The most 
comfortable reflection upon them is 
that, being of fungus growth, they 
are subject to the law of fungi, and 
if not blighted in the atmosphere 
of a healthy public opinion, will 
perish in time of their own nasti- 
ness. There is almost always some 
method in the madness of society, 
a certain inborn and inherent sense 
of taste corrects its wildest indul- 
gences; but when the mania spreads 
amongst the outer herd it knows no 
check. 

The esthetic craze prevalent just 
now presents some noteworthy 
aspects. Not very long ago, Mr. 
Du Maurier, in Punch, drew a clever 
fanciful sketch of a youth hope- 
lessly given over to the thraldom of 
esthetic intensity, who, in extrava- 
gant costume, and surrounded by 
art furniture of most artistic 
pattern, with periodicals and books 
only of the last century, had cut 
himself off from the external world, 
and was endeavouring to live in the 
times of his grandfather. The 
picture was taken as an amusing 
caricature of an extreme of 
fashionable estheticism which had 
not then been reached; but it 
appears that the fancy of the 
artist only carried him a few weeks 
ahead of society, for there is at this 
moment, not unknown to a small 
portion of the world, a circle of en- 
thusiasts who, dissatisfied with the 
14—2 
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days in which fate has compelled 
them to live, have voluntarily 
retired to a country mansion in an 
attempt to realise amongst them- 
selves the life of the period of 
good Queen Anne. One may read 
nothing more modern than the 
“ Spectator ;” one must talk the lan- 
guage of Addison; one must abjure 
thought or mention of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, and one 
must conform in dress, as in man- 
ners, to the age of Marlborough. 
Visitors from the outer world are 
not, it is said, admitted within the 
doors until the porteress at the 
lodge has robed them in fitting 
costume. Retirement for great 
and noble purposes from the noise 
and stifling influences of the world 
has been practised by men in all 
ages, in all countries: egotistic 
barring of oneself against the 
kindly companionship of the world 
in a selfish atmosphere of false 
affected art, is something new. The 
artistic life does not dwell in 
mumming dresses, in musty books, 
in the jargon of a little clique of 
foolish pedants. These are the 
extremes of estheticism. Milder 
expressions of the fashion are to 
be seen in most of the well-known 
drawing rooms in London, and 
most favourably at the hour of 
the day which is devoted to the lan- 
guid consumption of bread-and- 
butter and high-priced tea from 
art cups and art saucers, a meal 
sacred to society under the name 
of “ Kettledrum.” At Kettledrum 
one is amused by entertainers of a 
more or less artistic pattern, who 
flit from one drawing-room to 
another in Belgravia and Kensing- 
ton, so that after a few Kettle- 
drums one knows all the jokes of 
the gentleman who sings funny 
drawing-room songs, and has de- 
veloped a kind of friendly feeling 
for the little French lady who 
shows the performing birds. So- 
ciety, the female portion of it, in 
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— dresses with red sleeves, its 
air tumbled in untidy artistic mas- 
ses over its eyes; the male portion 
in high buttoned coats, stiff collars, 
cropped heads, and socks of newest 
colour, poses around, and applauds 
feebly. 

A permanent lack of useful 
employ is, of course, the mischief 
which lies at the core of that utter 
weariness and listlessness which 
drives society to amuse itself in 
many foolish ways. Pleasure pur- 
sued solely for its own sake makes 
pleasure a sad thing, and scarcely 
worth the having when one has 
dearly purchased it. An ignorance 
of the meaning of pleasure, of the 
true part it plays in any healthily- 
organised community, is at the 
root of its abuse by society; and 
the ceaseless craving for new 
stimulant produces that irrational 
eagerness in the pursuit of a 
pastime which has all the character 
of a mania or a “craze.” Pleasure 
is worried to death; we keep on 
sucking at the dry straw long 
after all the pleasant juices in the 
cup are exhausted, and a few thin 
dregs at the bottom are all that 
is left. It is not the purpose of 
the present paper to suggest any 
of the many fruitful sources of 
healthful recreation which society, 
ever chasing excitement, either 
misses altogether or is careless of 
cultivating. But a tenth of the 
energy spent on pastimes that 
are not worth the toil, would be 
sufficient, if properly directed, to 
provide abundant means of per- 
manent, satisfying amusement. 
As a professionally idle body, 
however, society will never take 
its pleasures rationally, or be 
content with the means of enjoy- 
ment which are ample for those 
into whose rule of life pleasure 
enters as a necessary instrument 
to health, for use and not abuse. 
One must be a worker before one 
is a pleasure taker. Not a dainty 
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meddler though, like that famous 
emperor who once a year went down 
into the field and took a turn 
amongst the slaves at the plough ; 
and doubtless thought ploughing a 
very pleasant occupation, and was 
quite unable to understand what 
the slaves had to grumble at who 
complained of the sweat and toil 
of following the bullocks. The 
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emperor probably went home and 
had his bath and a week’s rest, 
and thought within himself what 
a splendid thing work was, and 
what a fine emperor he was who 
could set such an example to his 
subjects. Only the emperor didn’t 
go down into the plough field the 
next day and the day after that. 











CURES AND CHARMS, 


A uistrory of the Folk Lore of the 
county of Donegal would be quite 
incomplete without some account 
of the cures and charms so gene- 
rally used by middle-aged and old 
people among the peasantry. While 
prosecuting inquiries in this direc- 
tion, we have come in contact with 
a depth of superstition which seems 
to be absolutely fathomless. A 
good deal of really useful know- 
ledge relating to herbs is overlaid 
with superstition; but magic and 
witchcraft pure and simple have far 
the greatest number of votaries. 

Of course the parish doctor occa- 
sionally encounters a professional 
rival in some neighbour, in favour 
of whose prescription he finds that 
his own medicine has been dis- 
carded, and great is his righteous 
indignation in consequence; but 
most of the country cures were in- 
vented in days gone by, when there 
were no dispensaries. To begin 
with rheumatism—the commonest 
ill to which our flesh is heir in this 
damp climate—several quaint cures 
are advocated by the old people. 

An old woman, who is not sure 
of her exact age, but says she was 
born in the “first year of the 
Uniting,” told the writer the fol- 
lowing story : 

“My grandmother,” she began, 
“was that afflicted with the pains 
that she couldna lift her hand to 
her head. One day a poor woman 
looking for her bit came in an’ took 
a seat by the fire, an’ while she was 
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there the grandmother reached up 
to the shelf for her knitting, an’ 
she groaned an’ lamented when she 
moved her arm. ‘Good woman,’ 
says the poor auld wife, ‘I’m sorry 
to see you the way youare. What 
is it ails you?’ Wi’ that my 
grandmother told her all about 
the pains, an’ she bid her get 
frog’s spawn out o’ the dykes, an’ 
put it in a crock, wi’ a slate on the 
top of it, an’ bury it for three 
months in the garden; then take 
it up, and rub the pains wi’ what 
she’d find in the crock. It was 
done, an’ at the end o’ the three 
months the crock was dug up, an’ 
the finest water wasin it. I heered 
my mother saying that they per- 
severed rubbing wi’ the water, an’ 
the old woman got rid of her rheu- 
matics.” 

Another cure for rheumatism, 
“the pains” par excellence that 
afflict our people, has quite a cruel, 
unfeeling sound. 

At a wake in Fannet, a wild 
region on the Donegal coast, a 
man bent almost double, and tot- 
tering slowly, supported by his 
stick, entered the house, and sat 
down by the fire. He was a neigh- 
bour of the bereaved family, so 
that the people smoking round the 
hearth in the “‘ wake-house”’ were 
not surprised to see him join them. 
It was the day of the funeral; the 
coffin had arrived, and the dead 
man was about to be laid within it, 
and carried to his long rest. But 
before they raised him from the 
bed, the crippled man crept over, 
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and taking the hand of the corpse, 
applied it to his arm, to his 
shoulder, and to his leg, saying, 
“ Tak’ my pains wi’ you, Thady, 
in the name of God.” 

The neighbours and family 
stepped back, whispering, “ Poor 
Donald! Poor craythur, he’s sore 
afflicted wi’ the pains, Why 
wouldn’t he try the’cure ?” 

Again, when the coffin was being 
lifted over the threshold, Donald 
called after it, Tak’ my pains wi’ 
you, Thady, in the name of God.” 

“Was the cure successful ? ” we 
asked our informant. 

“Ay. Donald threw away the 
stick, an’ walked as weel’s I do; 
but sure, Miss dear, it was a harsh 
unfeeling thing to do. I’d sooner 
ha’ suffered the pains.” 

Donald, who tried the cure, and 
Kitty, who told us of it, are Roman 
Catholics, and their idea probably 
was that the pains of rheumatism 
would be an imperceptible addition 
to those of Purgatory. 

But a selfish willingness on the 
part of the people to bequeath 
their own sufferings to others, 
crops out, we blush to say, in a 
good many of the country cures 
and charms. In Letterkenny and 
its neighbourhood a person who is 
troubled with warts, steals a scrap 
of raw beef (the charm is useless 
if the beef be obtained in any 
honest way), rubs his warts with 
it, and buries it where four roads 
cross, convinced that the first 
passer by who steps upon the spot 
where it is buried will inherit his 
warts. 

If an Innishowen woman is 
troubled in the same way, she pro- 
cures ten straws, ties a knot upon 
each, throws the tenth away, and 
carefully rubbing her warts with 
the nine knotted straws, makes an 
attractive - looking white paper 
parcel of them, and throws it upon 
the high road, sure that the first 
inquisitive person who takes up 
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and opens the parcel will become 
possessor of her warts. 

The cures differ slightly in 
different parts of the country. 
In some districts a wart charmer 
gives a folded paper, directing the 
patient to bury it, and assuring 
him that, as the paper decays, his 
warts will vanish. In other town- 
lands he will be advised to touch 
the wart with nine pins, and throw 
them away in the graveyard; but 
wherefore this gift to the quiet 
people in that home of silence we 
have been unable to discover. 

To return, however, to more 
serious and universal ills. 

For toothache—an evil that re- 
ceives so much less pity than it 
deserves—our old people recom- 
mend many cures. The commonest 
of these is a particularly gruesome 
one. 

Some months ago an English 
tourist, lingering in a country 
churchyard, was present at a 
funeral, and observed among the 
group of mourners a young man, 
who particularly attracted atten- 
tion by his swollen face and the 
utter dejection of his appearance. 
“Here at least is one true 
mourner,” thought the English- 
man. 

While the thought was passing 
through his mind, the supposed 
mourner took up a skull that lay 
on the top of a heap of dry mould 
and crumbled bones, which had 
been displaced in digging the 
grave. He raised the skull to his 
lips, and with his own teeth ex- 
tracted a tooth from it. Horror 
filled the stranger as he watched 
this proceeding, and saw him throw 
the skull carelessly away, while he 
wrapped the tooth in paper and 
put it in his pocket. 

Many eyes were fixed upon the 
young man, but no face expressed 
the slightest surprise at his con- 
duct. “Can you tell me why he 
did that ?” asked our tourist of an 
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old man, who had stood beside him 
during the funeral ceremony. 

“ Ay, surely, your honour; the 
poor boy was very bad wi’ the 
toothache, an’ it’s allowed to be a 
cure if you draw a tooth from a 
skull wi’ your ain teeth. He'll 
sew the tooth in his clothes, an’ 
wear it as long as he lives.” 

“You don’t tell me so! ‘To 
what base uses we may return, 
Horatio!’” 

“Sir? What did your honour 
say?” 

“Do you think the remedy will 
be effectual ? ” 

“Tt’s like enough, sir,” replied 
the old man, showing where a tooth 
was sewed in the lining of his own 
waistcoat ; “it’s five year since I 
pulled that ane the same way, an’ 
I never had a touch o’ the tooth- 
ache since.” 

We have the privilege of know- 
ing several people who have tried 
this extraordinary cure, and who 
vouch for its efficacy. 

There are wise men—generally 
country schoolmasters—who pro- 
fess to give a cure for toothache. 
Some words are written on a slip 
of paper, which is folded up and 
given to the sufferer, with the in- 
junction not to read it, but to sew 
it unopened in his clothes. If the 
paper were to be opened and read 
the charm would be broken. 

“That is a pretty ring,” we 
remark to some tidy housemaid or 
nursery maid as she waits on us. 

“It was bestowed on me, ma’am,” 
she replies; but no blush accom- 
panies the confession, and we know 
intuitively that it was not the gift 
of an admirer. 

“TI wear it for the toothache,” 
she proceeds to explain. 

Probably some neighbour, seeing 
her suffer, had kindly presented 
the ring, knowing the superstition 
that to wear a ring which has been 
given as a present is a charm 
against tootaache. It certainly 
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must be an easier and pleasanter 
remedy than to swallow nine hairs 
pulled out of a black cat’s tail, 
which is the cure most strongly 
recommended in some parts of 
Donegal ! 

In a village very well known to 
the present writer live two highly 
gifted individuals—an old man, 
the touch of whose hand can 
charm away “ the rose,” or erysipe- 
las; and a woman who is able to 
cure headache and “ heart fever.” 

These people are resorted to by 
patients from a distance of many 
miles. They are Roman Catholics, 
but Protestants believe in their 
powers quite as firmly as do those 
of their own persuasion. To 
attempt to throw discredit upon 
their claims would be a very un- 
popular, as well as an utterly use- 
less proceeding. 

“‘ How did you gain the power to 
cure, Darby?” we gravely asked 
the old man. 

Many offerings of tobacco had 
made him our firm friend, and 
besides our manner was respectful, 
so that he had no objection to 
reply. 

“ Did the priest give it to you?” 

“No, miss, the priest doesna 
know that I can cure the rose ; he 
wouldna give in to thae things at- 
all-at-all.” 

“Was it born with you? did 
you inherit it from your father or 
mother ?” 

“No, miss; I was man big 
when I got it. It was an old 
neighbour that had a great wish 
for me, an’ when he was dying he 
sent for me, an’ gave me the secret. 
I wasna very willing to take it 
from him, for I know’d there’d be 
a deal o’ bother wi’ it; an’ sure 
enough there was. Many’s the 
night I lost my sleep, for I must 
rub three times, you know, to 
make the cure—once before sun- 
rise and twice after sunset. I ha’ 
seen mysel’ travelling in the dark 
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to see people, an’ called up out 0’ 
my bed, just like a doctor, but 
without a doctor’s pay.” 

“Why did not you make a 
charge?” 

“Them that cures like me canna 
do that. We just tak’ what the 
people is pleased to give—a grain 
of tea an’ sugar, or a bit of to- 
bacco.” 

“You ought to be rich then, for 
I hear you have cured a great 
many people.” 

“T’m no rich, Miss dear. If it 
wasna for you I'd be poor enough.” 

“But you must feel happy to 
think you have done so much 
good?” 

“Ay, I’m pleased to think of 
that, surely.” 

Some time after the above con- 
versation, the cook in a house near 
Darby’s village was missing when 
her mistress went to the kitchen to 
give an order. Her fellow-servants, 
with evident reluctance, confessed 
that this important member of the 
household was gone to spend the 
night in the village, but nothing 
further would they say. The mys- 
tery, however, was solved next 
morning, when her mistress indig- 
nantly asked the reason for such 
extraordinary conduct. 

“Oh, ma’am, you know it was 
my only chance of a cure. You 
saw yourself the way my face was 
swelled yesterday ; an’ if I hadna 
slept below I couldna have got 
Darby to rub me before sunrise. 
I’m nearly well, but I must go to 
him this evening after sunset, an’ 
that will finish the cure.” 

We have been greatly exercised 
in mind to discover the meaning of 
the mysterious disease called 
“heart fever;” and after listening 
to many descriptions of the symp- 
toms, believe it to be dyspepsia or 
indigestion—evils, alas! not con- 
fined to the fortunate village 
where the “heart fever” doctress 
resides. 
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Eily M‘Garvey, who performs 
innumerable cures, measures her 
patients three times round the 
waist with a ribbon, to the outer 
edge of which is fastened a green 
thread. If her patient is mistaken 
in supposing himself to be afflicted 
with heart fever, this green thread 
will remain in its place ; but should 
he really have the disorder, it will 
be found that the thread has left 
the edge of the ribbon and lies 
curled up in the centre. At the 
third measuring Eily prays for a 
blessing, in the name of the Father, 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
She next hands the patient nine 
leaves of “ heart-fever grass,” or 
dandelion, gathered by herself, 
directing him to eat three leaves on 
three successive mornings. 

This woman is a voteen, or 
devotee, and has a high character 
for piety among her Roman 
Catholic neighbours. Her touch 
and her prayer are said to be a cer- 
tain cure for headache. 

The priest is frequently applied 
to for a cure for epilepsy, or the 
falling sickness. He enjoins 
penance upon members of his own 
flock, and upon Protestants who 
sometimes are superstitious enough 
to go to him he lays some trifling 
obligation, such as the hearing of 
mass once a year, or the wearing 
of a gospel—i.e., some sentence of 
Holy Scripture written upon parch- 
ment, and sewn into their clothing. 

The following instance of super- 
stition in an elderly Presbyterian 
farmer is quite authentic. Thirty 
years ago James M‘Feeters suffered 
much from epilepsy, and was 
advised to apply to the priest for a 
cure. James was sharp and worldly- 
wise at fairs and markets. No man 
could have imposed upon him in 
such matters as the price of cattle, 
or the selling of milk and butter ; 
and he was a fair scholar—that is 
to say, he could read his Bible and 
Psalm book, and cast up his farm 
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accounts. But he believed in 
Father Denis’s healing power, and 
duly consulted him. 

The priest advised him not to 
eat bacon, and commanded him to 
touch the chapel door every Sunday 
morning on his way to meeting. 

The latter duty took him a full 
mile out of his way, but he never 
failed to accomplish it! He de- 
clared to his dying day that Father 
Denis had cured him, and when a 
new chapel was to be built he pre- 
sented a piece of ground as a site 
for it in token of his gratitude. 

Of course the old superstition 
regarding the healing gift born 
with a seventh son is very common 
among our semi-Scottish popula- 
tion. The succession must not be 
interrupted by the birth of a 
daughter, else the seventh son will 
not be able to effect cures; but it 
is not generally known that a par- 
ticular ceremony must be observed 
at the moment of the infant’s birth, 
in order to give him his healing 
power. The woman who receives 
him in her arms places in his tiny 
hand whatever substance she de- 
cides that he shall rub with-in after 
life, and she is very careful not to 
let him touch anything until this 
shall have been accomplished. If 
silver is to be the charm, she has 
provided a sixpenny or threepenny 
bit; but, as the coinage of the 
realm may possibly change during 
his lifetime, and thus render his 
cure valueless, she has more likely 
placed meal or salt upon the table 
within reach. 

Sometimes it is determined that 
he is to rub with his own hair, and 
in this case the father is summoned 
and requested to kneel down before 
his new-born son, whose little 
fingers are guided to his head, and 
helped to close upon a lock of hair. 

Whatever substance a seventh 
son rubs with must be worn by his 
patients as long as they live. The 


cure of the king’s evil, or scrofula, 
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is his speciality. The most favour- 
able moment to visit him is on a 
Friday, just before sunrise. 

One of these doctors by nature 
lives far up among the mountains 
above Buncrana. When he is 
awakened by a knock at his door, 
he arises with alacrity, proud of 
his gift, and glad to sacrifice his 
well-earned repose for the sake of 
doing good. 

The mountains, tier upon tier, 
encircle the distant Lough Swilly, 
and look soft and shadowy in the 
grey dawn; but substantial and 
grotesque looks his patient seated 
on ashaggy pony at hisdoor. She 
has come from beyond Buncrana, 
and has ridden upa mountain road 
which in some places much re- 
sembles a ladder. He helps her to 
alight, and leads her into his cabin. 
She has come provided. with a six- 
pence, for Joseph Mackay rubs 
with silver. 

Many are the cures that Joe is 
said to have effected, and his fame 
is very great in the neighbourhood. 
He is particularly happy this 
February, 1877, because his wife 
has presented him with a seventh 
son, and he rejoices that the power 
of doing good will be handed down 
in his family. He might well re- 
joice for more selfish reasons, since 
alarge family of sons is a source 
of wealth to the peasant in country 
places, where boys begin to work 
at eleven years of age, and can 
almost support themselves at thir- 


teen. National schoolmasters know 
how very difficult it is to induce 
them to attend school after that 
age. 


A great many extraordinary re- 
medies for whooping cough are re- 
commended in Donegal. One of 
the quaintest and most generally 
resorted to, is to procure and wear 
a lock of hair from a posthumous 
child. 

Two years ago every second child 
in the townland of Ballylafierty 
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was coughing terribly. To the 
question “ How is Sandy or Lizzie 
to-day ?” the answer was, “ Bad 
enough still, but they'll be better 
to-morrow, for we ha’ got a wee 
lock of hair from Jamie Teague.” 

“A lock of hair from Jamie 
Teague! What will you do with 
it?” ‘ 

“The weans ’ll wear it, Miss ; an’ 
they ’ll soon be better.” 

“ But why Jamie Teague’s hair?” 

“Becase Jamie’s a boy that 
never saw his father ; an’ it’s allowed 
that the hair of ane that never saw 
his father is good for the chin- 
cough,” was the reply, with a smile 
of indulgent pity for our ignor- 
ance. 

In other districts the child is 
passed nine times under a donkey. 
In some parishes the mother of the 
sick child goes out in the evening, 


Where the beetle wheels his droning 
flight ; 

but she does not listen to the 
pleasant sound with any of the 
feelings that inspired the poet. 
She hopes the beetle will fly against 
her and be caught; she must not 
look for him ; the charm is useless 
if the poor insect does not become 
her prey by accident. He is carried 
home and corked up securely in a 
bottle, and, as he slowly dies, the 
child’s whooping cough wears 
away ! 

In the neighbourhood of Letter- 
kenny and Ramelton the sick child 
is sent out to meet a piebald horse. 
If he chance to encounter this rare 
animal, he stops the rider, and 
says, ‘“‘ You man, riding on the pie- 
bald horse, give me a cure for the 
chin-cough.” 

To which the rider replies, “ A 
kiss from my lips, a kepper (piece 
of bread and butter) from my 
hand, or a penny from my purse ?” 

One of these three things is 
chosen, and the child is supposed 
to go home cured. 


Another childish disorder has an 
extremely curious remedy. 

Sketching one evening on the 
bank of the Lennan, a little trout 
stream, not far from Letterkenny, 
we saw a young girl come down a 
sloping field on the opposite side, 
leading a boy, who followed her 
with a halter round his neck. A 
group of women from the door of 
the farmhouse at the head of the 
brae stood watching the procession. 
When the children reached the 
river, the boy went down upon his 
hands and knees, and crossed the 
stream thus, bending his lips to 
the water to drink, the girl going 
first, and still holding the halter. 
They recrossed the river in the 
same way; he once more drank, 
and then she led him home. 

Presently they again appeared, 
coming down the hill; but this 
time the boy led the girl, and the - 
same ceremony was repeated. 

A gift of bonbons won the 
children’s hearts, and persuaded 
them to disclose the reason of the 
extraordinary manceuvres that had 
so much excited our curiosity. 

“Me an’ Tom’s very bad with 
the mumps,” explained the little 
girl, raising her hands to her 
swollen neck and cheeks, “so I put 
the branks on Tom, an’ took him 
to the water; an’ then he put them 
on me. We be to do that three 
times, an’ it’s allowed it'll be a 
cure.” 

“Could nobody lead you but 
Tom?” 

“Oh, ay, ma’am! Any boy at 
all could put the branks on me an’ 
take me; an’ any wee girl could 
take Tom.” 

A few days later, the same 
brother and sister stood up in a 
geography class at the national 
school. We were requested to 
hear the lesson ; but our desire to 
gain knowledge being much 
stronger than our wish to impart 
it, we whispered, “ Was itacure ?” 
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instead of asking, “ What is the 
capital of Spain?” as we should 
have done. 

The quick-witted little maiden’s 
eyes sparkled as she replied, in the 
same tone, “ Ay, ma'am, we're 
rightly now ;” then, glancing over 
her shoulder, she gave her geogra- 
phy answer aloud for the mistress 
to hear. 

A stye on the eye can be cured 
by pointing at it nine times with 
a gooseberry thorn which has been 
passed through a wedding ring; 
or by pointing nine iron nails at 
it. 

There are women in our favoured 
country who are possessed of more 
wonderful powers than any of the 
talented doctors or doctoresses 
above enumerated. They are 
able to take a mote out of the eye, 
without even seeing the afflicted 
person. All that is necessary for 
the sufferer to do, is to send a 
messenger to the wise woman to 
ask for a cure. Having listened 
attentively to the description of 
his case, the charmer fills a bowl 
with water, and walks with it to 
her door. She then takes a mouth- 
ful of the water and puts it out 
again. 

“Na, it’s no there yet,” she 
says. 

Another mouthful is taken, pro- 
bably with like result ; but at the 
third trial she exclaims : 

“ Ay, there it’s!” and shows to 
the messenger the mote, grain 
of iron or steel, or whatever it may 
have been that caused the pain, 
floating in the bowl of water. 

A woman in the neighbourhood 
of Carrigans was thus gifted ; but 
she died a few years ago, without 
letting her mantle fall upon any 
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one, and her old neighbours are 
now in a difficulty when they stand 
in need of the assistance she used 
to give. 

A certain America Sullivan is 
quite famous for the cures of this 
description effected by her. 

By the way, America became 
possessed of her unusual Christian 
name in a curious manner. Her 
parents were well-to-do people in 
the wild district of Glen. They 
lived in a comfortable farmhouse, 
which seemed too roomy to them 
because their eight children had 
died in infancy, and the place was 
empty and lonely. It was as if 
some sad fatality pursued them. 
A ninth infant was expected, but 
they were afraid to hope for its 
life. They consulted the oldest 
and wisest people in the parish, 
who said to them: “ You be to 
make the first one that steps on 
the door stane, after the wean is 
born, give it a name, an’ you'll get 
keeping it.” 

The child’s aunt laid this 
advice to heart; and when, soon 
after its birth, footsteps were heard 
approaching the house, she rushed 
to the door, and met a “ traveller 
looking for her bit,” i.e., a beggar 
woman. 

“Name the wean that was born 
here this morning!” cried the 
aunt in great haste, for the visitor 
must not be permitted to speak 
before naming the baby, else the 
spell would be broken. 

“ America,” replied the woman 
on the spur of the moment. 

“ America,” accordingly, was the 
name given to the little girl at her 
baptism. She throve very well, and 
is herself the mother of a large 
family. 


Letitia M‘Cuintock. 
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THERE may be very different 
reasons why philosophers are some- 
times obscure. A very obvious one 
is that their thought does not 
always run clear: but this will not 
account for studied obscurity, para- 
bolism, or paradox. It is no 
doubt a fact that a great thought, 
if passed through a vulgar mind, is 
shorn of its noble proportions, 
clouded over as to its deepest 
meanings, dwarfed, distorted and 
made commonplace. It is possible 
to imagine a thinker so disgusted 
at seeing the far-flying birds of his 
mind taken hold of by rude 
hands, and set to strut about 
with clipped wings in the guise of 
barn-yard fowls, that he should 
prefer to give them no feet by 
which to alight among the dwell- 
ing places of the mutilating multi- 
tude. Leaving to others to be, if 
they will, the “ wing of unwander- 
ing birds,” he makes straight for the 
ether, clearing a glorious track in 
the full delight of unchecked, un- 
limited energy, and leaving to him 
to follow who can dare to fly. 
Herakleitos has had bestowed 
upon him by men of his own race 
the nickname of “ the dark master,” 
and, as symbolism is in part con- 
ventional, and dependent like 
language itself upon a concurrence 
of acceptation, we may expect it to 
be difficult to penetrate to the inner 
secret of his utterances now. 
Herakleitos was pre-eminently an 
idealist, so far unsuited to grapple 





with practical life and its com- 
promises, and unable to be aglow 
with the satisfaction with which 
the worse than even the second- 
best is greeted in the world, that 
the contemplation of the lives of 
men inspired him with sadness, 
and even made him weep. He must 
also have fallen into some degree 
of pessimism, for, when requested 
to make laws for the inhabitants of 
his native city Ephesus, he refused 
on the ground that the city was 
already committed to a polity, and 
that an altogether vicious one. He 
had probably seen places and emo- 
luments played for in the game of 
worldly life, and, as the story runs, 
after his refusal to make laws, he 
retired with some children and 
began to play at dice with them. 
When the townsmen came round 
him, he said, ‘“ Wherefore marvel 
you, folk of the basest? Is it not 
better to do this, than to turn to 
public affairs along with you?” 
Of an ancient royal house, of 
which was the founder of Ephesus, 
he relinquished to his brother all 
his titles and privileges, retaining 
to himself thus the independence 
of a lofty spirit, as the truest 
and best of royal prerogatives. 
His satire is of a scathing kind. 
The Ephesians had banished Her- 
modoros, a friend of his, because 
his life and example filled them 
with shame, and they desired to be 
all on a footing of equality in pro- 
fligacy of conduct. Herakleitos 
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said. “The Ephesians deserve to be 
all put to death in their prime, and 
those who are younger to be 
banished, such of them as have 
thrust out Hermodoros, the best 
man among them, with the words, 
Let none of us be pre-eminently 
good, and if anyone be so, let it be 
elsewhere and among other per- 
sons.” 

The manifest intention of Hera- 
kleitos so to express himself that 
only those should penetrate the 
enigma of his style who could 
grasp the fulness of his thought, 
brought about its natural conse- 
quence in the jealous indignation 
of those who could not comprehend 
him. The vulgar mind loves to 
believe that it possesses all things, 
and shades off all that is beyond 
its apprehension into a twilight of 
obscurity and unimportance. When 
@ sage presents a casket as con- 
taining a pearl that only a sage 
can discover, the vulgar mind re- 
ceives an affront—something is 
being concealed from it. The 
critics revenged themselves on 
Herakleitos by telling absurd 
stories about him, and attacking 
him with nicknames and oppro- 
brious epithets. 

Our philosopher, at war with the 
compromising world, which even 
his tears could not inspire with an 
effort toward higher standards, ap- 
pears to have become something 
of a misanthrope. His place of 
residence was amountainous retreat, 
his food the grasses and plants of the 
district ; meditation became his life. 
Unfortunately, such a manner of 
existence brought him to a dropsy, 
of which it is not certain whether 
he died or no. He is said to have 
humorously asked the physicians 
in reference to his complaint 
whether they could bring a drought 
out of wet weather; and to have 
shut himself up in a shippen and 
covered his body with the drop- 
pings, forestalling, in his effort to 
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produce perspiration, the doctrine 
which is held by modern hot-air 
bathers. 

Herakleitos must have found his 
way to deeper springs of life than 
his worldly-minded compatriots 
knew of to make him express a 
thoughtthus: “ Abundantlearning 
does uct form the mind as 
there is one wisdom, which is to 
know that inner will which is able 
to regulate everything throughout 
all.” 

To the political intriguer, the 
wire-puller of a corrupted power, 
what interest was there likely to be 
in such a conception of the divine 
order which underlies all things, 
or in the most philosophical dream 
of a perfect standard, to be found 
as infallibly as the great poet finds 
idea and form correspond? What 
wonder that the writings of 
Herakleitos remained long in the 
Temple of Diana, where they were 
deposited until an interpreter came ? 
And then of the book it was said 
that there was need of some 
Delian diver who would not be 
drowned in it. A sect, however, 
arose in consequence of the reputa- 
tion it achieved, and bore the name 
of the author. Of his style it is 
said, “‘ Sometimes in his treatise he 
expresses himself with brilliancy 
and clearness, so that the most 
stupid can easily understand and 
receive an elevation of soul; while 
his conciseness and weighty power 
of speech are incomparable !” 

We need not dwell upon the 
cosmogonical doctrines of Heraklei- 
tos. He regarded a primeval fiery 
force as the mainspring of all life 
by its intrinsic power, and all 
things asin motion by actions and 
reactions through its energy. This 
primary fire is deity, and all exist- 
ing things are harmonised and 
made to agree together by opposite 
tendencies. War or discord is the 
parent of life with its vicissitudes, 
peace or concord leads to a con- 
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flagration which terminates a cycle ; 
and either is alike in harmony with 
fate. 

We may judge what Greece owed 
to her philosophers by calculating 
the steadying effect upon a rude 
people of such maxims as this: 

“The people ought to fight for 
law as for their city wall.” 

But no doubt the peculiar meta- 
physics of Herakleitos were too 
much for the comprehension of the 
generality, as, for instance, when he 
Says : 

“ Whatever is said in the presence 
of listeners without comprehen- 
sion, is a testimony that people 
can be present and absent at 
once.” 

The following is quite from the 
standpoint of the recluse gazing on 
the passions of men, as something 
outside himself : 

“Those who search for gold dig 
a great deal of soil, and find merely 
a little metal.” 

The symbolic style seems to be 
natural to unearthly communica- 
tions all the world over. Hera- 
kleitos recognises this fact when he 
Says: 

“The king whose oracle it is 
in Delphi, neither speaks out, nor 
conceals, but gives significant in- 
dications.” 

In the two following passages is 
much suggestiveness : 

“ No one twice can cross the self- 
same stream, or twice catch mortal 
nature in one particular state; but 
the sharpness and fleetness of 
change is dispersing and again 
gathering it together, or rather 
there is nothing of again nor here- 
after, but at one and the same time 
it unites and falls away, approaches 
and recedes. Wherefore that which 
is born of it never arrives at a con- 
summation in absolute existence, 
because of the fact that creation 
never either leaves off or stands 
still.” 

“ By them that go down to the 
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selfsame rivers, flow waters dif- 
ferent and different again.” 

The sense of Herakleitos of an 
essential stability of things, such 
as makes the circumstances of an 
actual moment a detail only, is 
humorously manifested as follows : 
“Tf all things that are into smoke 
were turned, noses at least would 
sniff what was burned.” A difficulty, 
however, must arise with regard to 
the survival of the noses in the day 
in which “the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent 
heat.” 

The idea of Herakleitos of a 
general conflagration, a cyclic con- 
ception of puritication and resur- 
rection, seems to be akin to early 
Parsi doctrines; it made his 
apophthegms in favour with 
Clement of Alexandria and others 
of the Gnostic school, who are fond 
of quoting him. The following are 
mystical enough : 

“ Death means such things as we 
see when up and awake, dream such 
as we see when asleep.” 

** Life and death both are in our 
life and death.” 

“Gods are mortal and men im- 
mortal, in the sense that each class 
lives the other’s death and dies the 
other’s life.” 

“There await dead men such 
things as they neither hope nor 
think.” 

Bacon quotes with favour a 
maxim from Herakleitos, of which 
the following passages are the ori- 
ginal : 

“When a man is drunk, he is 
led by a beardless boy, tottering, 
and does not know whither he is 
going, having a wet soul.” 

“The dry light is the best soul, 
kindling fire throughout the body, 
as lightning through a cloud.” 

There is a reminiscence of these 
words of Herakleitos in Clement 
of Alexandria, when he says 
(Peedag. II. 2): 
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“Thus shall our soul be pure, 
and dry, and luminous; for the 
dry soul is the wisest light and the 
best, and thus, too, it is fit for con- 
templation, and is not humid with 
the exhalations that rise from wine 
and form a mass like a cloud.” 

The following opens out deep 
thought: there is no morality in 
nature, but in that which wields 
nature : 

“The merely human character is 
without essential morals, but the 
divine possesses them.” 

Here, again, is the peculiar ob- 
seurity of Herakleitos : 

“Man at night kindles a light 
for himself; at his death it is 
quenched. But while he is alive 
he touches upon one who is dead, 
in his sleep; as awake, if he shuts 
his eyes he touches upon one who 
is asleep.” 

“ A foolish man heard from a 
spirit (daimon), just in the same 
manner as a child from a man.” 

That is, one may presume, with- 
out comprehension. 

Herakleitos, as having effected 
something great and holy, said: 

“T have sought the meaning of 
myself, and that ‘know thyself’ 
would seem to be the divinest 
thing in the literature of Delphi.” 

“Listening not to me, but to 
reason, it is wise to allow that all 
are the development of one.” 

“They know not how that which 
differs agrees with itself; just as 
there is a contrary harmony of lyre 
and bow.” 

“Poor witnesses unto men are 
the eyes and ears of those who 
have barbarous souls.” In other 
words, the senses are fallible, unless 
a reasonable mind is acting behind 
them to steady them. 

“ All things are full of souls and 
spirits (daimons).” 

We have quoted but few of the 
fragments of Herakleitos, for some 
seem imperfectly recorded, and are 
indeed difficult to follow. And the 
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modern mind is not quite so readily 
appreciative and charitable as Euri- 
pides is said to have been when, in 
replying to the question what he 
thought of the dark master’s works, 
he said that what he understood 
was noble, and he thought that even 
what he failed to understand was 
noble also.” 

An epigram which Diogenes 
Laertius quotes as having been 
written upon him is as follows : 


* Be not too hasty skimming o’er 
the book 

Of Herakleitos ; 
road, 

For mist is there, and darkness 
hard to pierce, 

But if you have a guide who 
knows his system, 

Then everything is clearer than 
the sun.” 


’tis a difficult 


The name of Parmenides reminds 
us that we are missing Pythagoras, 
who, however, is of too large a pre- 
sence to include in a group of wis- 
dom-lovers, and must occupy a 
future paper by himself. Parme- 
nides, as a youth, heard the words 
of old Xenophanes, but it was to 
the Pythagoreans that he after- 
wards became addicted. He was 
of noble family and of great wealth, 
living in splendour, and disposed 
towards a political career ; but the 
society of two poor and virtuous 
Pythagoreans led him to withdraw 
to some extent from public life, 
and to embrace the tranquil career 
of the seeker after wisdom. To 
one of these gentle students he 
felt so grateful for his own intro- 
duction to the sacred recesses of 
philosophy, that when Diochartes, 
the Pythagorean, died, Parmenides 
erected to his memory a shrine, 
such as was dedicated to heroes. 
The withdrawal of Parmenides 
from political labours was not abso- 
lute; certain laws which he made 
for his native town of Elea were so 
good that the magistrates annually 
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swore in the citizens to the obser- 
vance of them. These were days 
when philosophy was young in the 
districts to which Greece was a 
centre, arid it was a grateful task, 
when it was not a dangerous one, to 
sow the seeds of knowledge, as 
several were doing at this time, 
introducing to the *remotest cities 
higher ideals of life and the virtues 
of civilised order. 

Parmenides wrote of philosophy 
in verse, which seems not its 
proper vehicle, for abstract thought 
and the picturesque imagery of 
poetic visions do not readily come 
into unity. Prose writing was, 
however, not yet very common in 
Greece, and it was not until after- 
wards that poetry and prose occu- 
pied well-marked provinces, the 
lyrist and the dramatist occupying 
the one, and the historian and the 
philosopher the other. 

The muse of Parmenides thus 
addresses him : 

“O boy, by immortal consorts of 
thy chariot companied, 

On horses that bear thee drawing 
nigh to our home, 

Good cheer, if it be not ill fate 
forth sent thee to wander 

This way (for ’tis far from the 
worn tracks of mortals), 

But justice and right. Thou hast 
need to learn all things, 

Both precision of heart for truth 
that is full of persuasion, 

And mortal opinions, wherein a 
true faith is not found. 

But at any rate learn this much, 
how things in their seeming 

Thou must warily prove, by finding 
all thoroughfares through them. 


Come now, I will tell thee, thou 
giving good ear to my word, 

What ways of enquiry alone there 
are to be minded of: 

The one, the existence, and how 
non-existence exists not, 

The way of persuasion, for truth 
stands close on the threshold ; 
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The other,—there is and there 
must be a thing of nonentity ; 

I tell it thee plainly, this is an 
incredible road, 

For that which is not, neither 
mind nor can words e’er attain it, 

It cannot be reached. To think 
and to be are identical.” 


“°Tis to me of no personal moment, 
Whence I spring, being bound to 
get thither again.” 
Ambiguous, hesitating mortals 
with fluctuating minds, who con- 
fuse being and not being, and 
whose way is doubtful and retro- 
grade, these the sage is to avoid. Of 
multiplex science he is also to be- 
ware, the plying of sightless eyes, 
deaf ears and a tongue; but is to 
judge by reason. But Parmenides 
lands himself in merely metaphysi- 
cal subtleties, such as, “* How can be 
hereafter a future existence, or how 
should there have been existence 
before-? If there were, it is not in 
being, nor is it in being if it is but 
to be in the future: so its birth is 
re and its death incredible. 

i Being is not without end, 
nor is it lacking of aught, for, if it 
were, it would lack all “things.” 

A Daimon governs the universe, 
but with Parmenides the word means 
no more than Fate, such as forces 
man to woman and woman to man; 
heseems to have studied the physical 
world and to have found therein all 
of what he calls being, intellect 
the power of it, and all else non- 
entity, and therefore only an 
emptiness, and to be let alone. 
Things merely absent, however, are 
not nonentity, and can be made pre- 
sent in the mind and held there 
firmly for contemplation. 

Epicharmos unites the apparently 
not very congruous qualifications 
of Pythagorean philosopher and 
comic poet. He is even credited 


with being the inventor of comedy, 
that is, of the Greek development 
of comedy. 


He is said to have 
15 
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given to comedy a dignified and 
poetic form, and to have raised it 
from mere bon-mots and facetiz to 
something nearer the level of mind 
in which a wise man might take de- 
light. In other words, he instituted 
high comedy,as opposed to low. The 
history of his turning to it at all 
is interesting. He believed that of 
all disciplinatory pursuits philo- 
sophy was the queen, the sole 
master of life and expeller of vices. 
But the ruling despot of the day 
stood in the way of public profession 
of the Pythagorean tenets, so Epi- 
charmos brought his poetic faculty 
to his aid, and took the stage as a 
means for bringing the teachings 
of his master in philosophy before 
the world with safety. In fram- 
ing his comedies, he took care to 
open out in fabling manner the 
causes of good and evil, and to 
lay bare the manners and minds of 
men even to their most secret re- 
cesses, and this in a mode in 
which the excellence of the doc- 
trine spoke for itself, and the 
charm of the style softened the 
gravity of the utterance. 

Giving something to please the 
senses- and tickle the humour 
of men, he at the same time in- 
sinuated an appeal to the eyes of 
the mind. As he says: 

‘‘ Mind sees, mind hears, all else is 
deaf and blind.” 

His humourous description of 
going home from a banquet is 
worthy of Hogarth, as well as his 
tirade against a chattering extrava- 
gant wife, such as he says is “an 
ornamental misfortune.” 

He reminds us of the satire of 
the Hebrew Isaiah of the Return, 
when he says in one of his 
comedies : 

“From any log may be made both 

a dog-collar and a god.” 

We may imagine the character 
in the comedy who should plausibly 
urge: “A mortal must give his 
mind to mortal things, not to 
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immortal ;” and the play might be 
rewritten to illustrate the maxim : 
“His disposition is man’s good 
daimon and his bad.” 

The following should apply to 
all morbid people, pessimists and 
proselytising crotchet-mongers : 

** You are no lover of your species, 
You have a disease, and are glad 
when you give it.” 

Something of Shakespeare’s 
broad, fearless, and equal acceptance 
of real life and ghostly life may be 
seen in the following : 

“Tt was compounded, then dissolved 
away, 

And thither whence it came, it 
went again, 

Earth unto earth, and spirit up on 
high, 

Which is there grievous of these 
facts P—Not one.” 

There is some profundity in the 
following. Perhaps Epicharmos 
found he could compose comic 
business best in sunny daylight, 
with the real world buzzing around 
and making unconscious comedy- 
scenes ; but when the bodily facul- 
ties are more stilled, and the 
hidden nature wakens, the faculties 
are differently balanced : 

* All serious things are best found 
out by night.” 

The following are among the 
extant fragments of Epicharmos : 
“As destined long to live, as but 

a while, 

So set thy mind.” 

Of this he has to share the 
authorship with Bias and Demo- 
kritos, among the fragments attri- 
buted to whom it is found in a 
slightly varied form. 

“Tf a pure mind thou hast, ’tis 
sure 

In thy whole body thou art pure.” 

“ A pious life’s man’s greatest stay, 

And best provision for his way.” 

“Endowed with pious mind, you 
will not, when you’ve died, 

Suffer aught ill; the spirit in 
heaven above will abide.” 
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“ Wretch, covet not luxuries, lest 
hardships fall to your lot.” 

“‘ Nothing evades the Divine; this 
it behoves thee to know, 

He is our overseer, there is nought 
God cannot do.” 

“ All good things the gods sell us 
for our labour.” » 

“‘ T experience a sense of suffoca- 
tion when any one speaks evil words 
to bring noble-mindedness to 
naught, and is ignoble in his own 
manners. What connection is 
there between a blind man and 
a looking- glass ?” 

“There is in man reasoning; and 
a divine reason : 

Reason is implanted in man to pro- 
vide for life and sustenance, 

But divine reason gives an uni- 
versal eye to the arts, 

Teaching men always that which it 
is advantageous to do. 

It was not man that discovered art, 
but God brought it, 

And man’s reason derives its 
origin from the Reason Divine 
(Logos).” 

Diogenes of Apollonia is another 
of those who on the physical plane 
have sought the origin of the uni- 
verse. He came to the conclusion 
that, as air seems to penetrate every- 
where, and nothing is withheld 
from it, air is the creative material. 
In warm air he found the basis, or 
rather the parent, of all life ; with- 
out discerning that, unless he could 
account for the presence of air, or 
of heat in it, his speculative 
physics had not yet brought him 
to the discovery of the supreme 
origin of life. In the breath of 
life that fills our lungs, and the 
manifold fire that makes warmth 
and growth and colour, are indeed 
the noblest factors in created ex- 
istence, but not the most pregnant 
wave of air, or keenest ray of 
light, can reveal the whole secret 
of life. Nature is voiceful, but 
not explanatory. 

Diogenes says: “ To me it seems 
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that that which contains intelli- 
gence is that which men call air, 
and that thereby all things are 
controlled, and it rules all things. 
From this it seems to me that mind 
proceeds, penetrating all things 
constituting all things, and dweli 
ing in everything. For there is 
nothing in existence which is not 
a partaker in air, while nothing 
else can be found which has to an 
equal degree that relation of par- 
taker ; but the modes are many 
both of air itself, and of intelli- 
gence. For air is of many modes, 
hotter, and colder, and dryer, and 
moister, and more stationary, and 
subject to sharper motion, and has 
many other dissimilarities with end- 
less varieties both of smell and 
colour. And the soul of all living 
creatures is the same, being air, 
hotter indeed than the outer air in 
which we live, but much colder than 
that about the sun.” It is to be 
feared that Diogenes has not here 
quite fulfilled the first condition of 
his treatise, in which he says, “ It 
appears to me that he who begins 
any treatise is bound to lay down 
principles about which there can 
be no dispute, and that his exposi- 
tion of them ought to be simple 
and dignified.” 

Archelaos, another pupil of 
Anaxagoras, and bent upon phy- 
sical speculations—such as whether 
animals are not generated out of 
hot mud—meddled with moral 
philosophy so far as to say that 
there is no justice or baseness in 
nature, but that those qualities 
depend upon opinions and _posi- 
tive institutions; all actions are 
thus indifferent until law pro- 
nounces upon them—a doctrine 
which the conscience of man can 
scarcely acquiesce in without un- 
easy doubts. Nevertheless there is 
enough of merely conventional 
morality in the world to mislead a 
philosopher who forgets to inquire 
for a moment what is that glimmer- 

15—2 
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ing consciousness which prompts 
to any moral system whiatever, how- 
ever blundering and confused. 

Melissos conjoined literary 
studies with the serious profession 
of arms, and was distinguished in 
both alike. He shows a laudable 
clearness of logic in the treatment 
of deep metaphysical questions: 
“Tf being be infinite, it is one; for 
if there were two, they could not 
both be infinite, but wouid have 
boundaries against each other 
.... Lf it be one, it is also im- 
movable . nothing beside the 
ens existed from all eternity, there- 
fore it cannot be moved.” Me- 
lissos gives no lessons of life, and 
little but clear, cold, barren reason- 
ing. 

Of the philosopher Demokritos 
it is difficult to write, so con- 
tradictory are the accounts and 
theories respecting him. He is a 


fine and suggestive moralist, as 


serious as any other, and yet tradi- 
tion has given him the name of the 
Mocker, as of one who found sport 
in the follies of mankind, in oppo- 
sition to Herakleitos, who, probably 
with as little truth, was nicknamed 
the Weeper. The nearest approach 
which his writings show to the 
lightheartedness which loves a joke 
is in the following :—“ He is an 
agreeable old man, who is facetious, 
and also of .earnest speech.” But 
this saying bears the name of 
Democrates, who may possibly be 
a different person from Demokritos, 
and of later date. 

Demokritos is written down a 
Sadducee, on grounds much too 
slight, and probably erroneous. 
Lucian tells a story that, when the 
philosopher was busy writing in a 
cave at night, some youths dressed 
up as ghosts to frighten him ; but 
he remained quite unmoved, and 
without even looking at them bid 
them end their game. From this 
it is deduced that it was his con- 
viction that when souls passed out 
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of bodies they were nought. A 
better conclusion is that the philo- 
sopher very quickly recognised that 
whether ghosts existed or not, a 
pack of masking boys were not of 
ghostly order. The man who one 
day saluted a young damsel who 
vame with his friend Hippokrates, 
with “Good morning, my maid,” 
and the next day changed his mode 
of salute to “Good morning, 
madam,” the girl having, in the 
interval, ceased to be a maid, was 
not one likely to be deficient in 
closeness of observation, or easily 
imposed upon by mountebanks. 

The other reason for the tradi- 
tional presumption that Demokritos 
was a materialist is found in his 
physical theories, to which we will 
afterwards refer. But, having re- 
gard to the whole of his work that 
is left to us, it would seem to be 
better to speculate upon the sepa- 
rate existence of a Democrates, 
than to set up the theory that the 
more spiritual work of Demokritos 
was done before his views had been 
developed into materialism by 
physical research. This is indeed 
to measure a steady old philoso- 
pher by the standard of the mental 
fluctuations of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Demokritos was born in a little 
city of Thrace, probably about the 
middle of the fifth century before 
our era. He was the youngest son 
of a wealthy family, so wealthy 
that it was able to entertain, not 
only King Xerxes, when, on his 
return from Asia, he _ visited 
Abdera, but also, as the story goes, 
his army. 

When his father died, Demo- 
kritos divided the patrimony with 
his two brothers, taking a smaller 
portion than the others, because he 
wanted it in ready cash, as he pro- 
posed to spend years in travel. 
These wanderings are described 
with perhaps a tinge of boastful- 
ness :—“ I have travelled over the 
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most ground of any man of my 
time, investigating the most widely 
distant regions. I have seen the 
most skies and lands, and listened 
to the largest number of learned 
men; in the setting together of 
lines, with the working out, no one 
has surpassed me, not even those 
of the Egyptians who bear the 
name of Harpedonaptai; with these, 
moreover, I sojourned during five 
years’ absence from home.” 

Doubtless the Chaldeans were 
among those whom this wanderer 
visited, but we cannot follow Lewes 
when in his “ History of Philosophy” 
he says that Xerxes left some of his 
Magi to instruct young Demokritos ; 
seeing that he fixes the lad’s birth 
at 460 B.C., while Xerxes died about 
four years previously. 

An interesting story is told by 
the Emperor Julian of Demokritos 
and Darius, the successor of Xerxes. 
The king’s wife had died, and he 
was inconsolable. The philosopher 
promised to restore her to life, if 
the all-powerful king would pro- 
vide him with certain necessaries. 
After some delay Demokritos re- 
ported that he had everything pre- 
pared, with one exception: he 
required the names of three men 
who had never experienced sorrow, 
to inscribe on the queen’s tomb, 
when she would return from the 
underworld. Darius could not find 
one such man, and the moral of the 
story is obvious. It is a pair to 
the story of the shirt of a happy 
man, which was to be worn to bring 
back joy to a jaded king. When 
a happy man at last was discovered, 
he turned out to be a vagrant, who 
never wore such a thing as a shirt. 

When Demokritos returned home 
from his prolonged wanderings, he 
was reduced to the utmost destitu- 
tion, having consumed all that he 
took withhim. But he had brought 
home a vast stock of knowledge. 
For a time his brother supported 
him, but he soon astonished the 
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natives so much by foretelling future 
events, meteorological or connected 
with the harvest, that he soon 
became famous. There was a law, 
however, that anyone who had 
made away with his patrimony 
should be denied funeral rites in 
his own country; Demokritos, 
therefore, to avoid calumny on this 
score, recited i in public his greatest 
work, as a tribute to the power of 
which he was presented with a large 
sum of money, and honoured by 
the erection of brazen statues. He 
was offered the highest political 
position, but whether he accepted 
it, is doubtful. 

The remainder of his life was 
quietly passed in the study of 
nature and of letters. He lived to 
a very advanced age, and a story 
told about the manner of his death, 
if true, evidences a marvellous un- 
selfishness on his part. When he 
seemed on the point of death, his 
sister was lamenting that he would 
die during a festival, at which she 
did not wish to be prevented from 
discharging her duties to the god- 
dess. He wished her good cheer, 
and ordered hot loaves to be brought 
him each day, by applying which to 
his nostrils he succeeded in keeping 
himself alive over the three days 
during which his sister was busied 
in her religious observances. An 
epigram upon him runs, that “ he 
kept off Death, though present, for 
three days, and entertained him 
with the steam of muffins.” 

It is not to be wondered at that 
the commentators should have 
found it hard to reconcile such 
noble sentences as the following 
with the mind of a narrow physi- 
calist who had discovered the 
secret spring of the universe to be 
atoms and a vacuum : 

“The felicity or infe elie sity of the 
soul resides not in flocks, or in 
gold; for the soul is the abode of 
Divinity.” 

“Evil springs up into men out 
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of good, whensoever one knows 
not how to administer the good 
things, or to support them easily. 
It is not just, however, to reckon 
such among evils, but amongst 
good things, for it possible to use 
even good things for evil.” 

“From whatever source there 
arise to us good things, from the 
same we gather evil things also; 
but from the evils it is within our 
power to be free. Deep water, for 
instance, is useful for many things, 
but it may have its evil side, too ; 
fur there is danger of getting 
drowned. For this the remedy is 
found ; it is to learn to swim.” 

There is indeed here the solution 
of the problem of life, in a nut- 
shell. 

“The gods give unto men all 
good things, both of old and now, 
and not such things as are evil 
and hurtful and useless. These 
indeed, neither of old nor now, do 
gods bestow upon men, but men 
run upon them by blindness and 
ignorance of mind.” 

The following belong to a plane 
of thought more in relation with 
everyday affairs :— 

“ Many who seem to be friends 
are not so, and many who seem 
not to be, are.” 

“Not every relation of yours is 
your friend, but those who unite 
themselves with you for mutual 
advantage.” 

“ As the sword cuts, so calumny 
separates friends.” 

“Tf you can do a good turn, 
do not delay, but give, knowing 
that no state of things is perma- 
n nt.” 

“In prosperity it is easy to find 
a friend, but in adversity the most 
difficult of all things.” 

Time has shortened this to the 
well-known proverb, “ A friend in 
nced is a friend indeed.” 

“To a wise man every land is 
viable, for the whole world is the 
fatherland of a noble soul.” 
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**Magnanimity lies in the mild 
tolerance of fault or failure.” 

“Tt is not fitting for instructed 
people to reason with uninstructed, 
as it is not for sober people to 
argue with drunken.” 

“ He who is about to rule others 
ought first to rule himself.” 

The following are full of thought: 
man, as a partaker of Divinity, 
seems to be permitted to make him- 
self :— 

“Men have evolved the empty 
image of Fortune as a pretext to 
cover their own imprudence ; for 
fortune makes small resistance to 
prudence, and the perspicacious 
soul gets the better of most things 
in life.” 

*Should’st thou open thyself 
interiorly, thou wilt find a certain 
varied and impressionable store- 
house and treasury of evils, not of 
influx from without, but containing 
as it were, native and indigenous 
sources, which vice lets loose, when 
widespread and liberal to the 
passions.” 

The following may represent the 
ideas of Demokritos upon educa- 
tion : 

“The virtue which is proper to 
nature is corrupted by easy indif- 
ference, while depravity is rectified 
by training ; easy things escape the 
neglectful, whilst difficult things 
come within the reach of dili- 
gence.” 

“ Neither art nor science is to be 
reached without devotion to learn- 
ing.” 

“ Nature and training are very 
near neighbours: for though train- 
ing transforms a man, yet in that 
transformation it is moulding a 
second nature.” 

“Youths who cannot willingly 
give themselves up to tasks, will 
learn neither literature, nor music, 
nor athletics, nor what contains the 
main part of virtue—modesty ; for 
modesty chiefly grows out of such 
things.” 
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With all his love for education, 
Demokritos can have been no 
pedant, or he would not have 
expressed himself as follows : 

“Those who possess varied erudi- 
tion are sometimes altogether lack- 
ing in mind.” 

“ Abundance of sagacity, rather 
than quantity of learning, is what 
one ought to strain for.” 

“There is such a thing as 
wisdom in youth and folly in old 
men; for time does not teach in- 
telligence, while nature herself is 
nurture in due season.” 

How deep and sincere his prin- 
ciples were, the following will stand 
for evidence :— 

“Even stories about vile deeds 
ought to be declined.” 

The daily newspaper had not 
become an institution in the days 
of Demokritos. 

“It is good not only to abstain 
from wrong, but never to will it.” 

“Not only is he that does one 
wrong, a foe ; but he that is minded 
to.” 

“‘ Penitence for base deeds is the 
salvation of life.” 

Demokritos may have given 
Epikouros a hint of value to him 
in arriving at a philosophy. Mode- 
ration in pleasure, and symmetry 
of life, these are the ideal of 
Demokritos, and from them, he 
avows, springs tranquillity of mind, 
while either lack or surfeit create 
disturbance. The philosophy is 
plausible, but average human 
nature seems to require “the 
slings and arrows”’ in view to keep 
it at its best. However, the mode- 
ration signified by the philosopher 
is that arising from command over 
oneself, and is a thing quite dis- 
tinct from the uneventfulness of 
circumstance: “ Where any one 
exceeds moderation, the sweetest 
at once becomes least sweet.” 
“The equal is beautiful in every- 
thing; but excess and deficiency 
appear to me to be the reverse.” 
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The following might come from 
the Buddhist Dhammapada :—“ As 
medicine heals the diseases of the 
body, so wisdom frees the soul 
from perturbations.” 

There is ethical beauty and 
loving truth in the following :— 

‘“* Men as we are, it beseems us 
not to laugh at, but to grieve for, 
the calamities of men.” 

“A charitable man is he who 
looks not for return, but deliberately 
purposes to do well.” 

“T count him who loves no one 
as loved by no one.” 

“He that inflicts wrong is more 
ill-starred than he that suffers 
wrong. 

“The laws would not prevent 
each person from living with indi- 
vidual independence, unless one 
had a way of injuring another.” 

“There is disease of house and 
of life, just as there is of the 
bodily tabernacle.” 

Demokritos is ordinarily quoted 
as the author of the doctrine of 
atoms. Cicero regards atoms as 
being, according to his notion, indi- 
visible particles of matter, the first 
element of the universe. Not 
venturing to oppose so high an 
authority, or the dictates of the 
whole German school, we will 
nevertheless see how the apoph- 
thegms of Demokritos will read, on 
the hypothesis that he is a mis- 
understood prototype of Berkeley, 
and not a materialist at all. The 
term employed by Demokritos, and 
usually translated atoms, is atomot 
or atoma. Leukippos, who is 
supposed to be the master of Demo- 
kritos, taught that the universe, 
being finite, is in part a plenum, in 
part a vacuum, the former contain- 
ing innumerable corpuscles or pri- 
mary atoms. Let us suppose that 
Demokritos, instead of being an ad- 
herent of this doctrine, which ex- 
plains nothing, and only touches the 
scaffolding of the physical universe, 
relinquished the pursuit of the 
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atom, or indivisible thing, in nature, 
to the division of whose particles 
there would appear to be no end, 
and found the true indivisible in 
the mind of a living being, that is 
in an individual. Aristotle, it may 
be observed (Anal. Pr. 2, 27, 9, 
P..rt. An. I. 4, 4), employs the term 
atoma in the sense of “individuals.” 

Quotation will now help us to 
judge whether Demokritos has been 
persistently misunderstood or not. 
If we follow his proposition that 
mind is the only fact, and so say 
that all sensation is subjective, then 
we must hold that the void, or 
vacuum, is all that is not mind, 
that is to say, is the apparent phe- 
nomenal universe, which is to be 
regarded as objectively void and 
only a resulting appearance, the 
fact of which is an impression 
made on the mind. This would be 
a very different conception from the 
vacuum of Leukippos, which was 
a sort of emptiness made for the 
atoms to sport in and arrive at 
variety of form. 

“Assuredly either nothing is 
true, or what is, is not evident 
to us. While, however, sense- 
perception is entirely due _ to 
an under-support of intellec- 
tual faculty, and this sense-per- 
ception is an aberration, that which 
is made apparent is of necessity 
true relatively to sense-perception.” 
(Le., so far as sense-perception is 
concerned, the phenomena are truly 
seen; the mind alone can detect 
how erroneous are the uncorrected 
impressions which it receives 
through its sense-faculty). 

G. H. Lewes translates the pas- 
sage we have rendered above so as 
to present a very different pur- 
port :—“ Democritus says, that 
either leita is true, or what is 


* It is well to give the original text: 
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true is not evident to us. Uni- 
versally, in his system, the sensa- 
tion constitutes the thought, and, 
as at the same time it is but a 
change [in the sentient being], the 
sensible phenomena (i.e., sensations) 
are of necessity true. “® If sen- 
sation did fully constitute thought, 
we should be conscious of no lack 
whatever in evidence. 

Lewes, again, says that Demo- 
kritos, as a hypothesis to explain 
perception, “supposed that all 
things were constantly throwing 
off images of themselves (cidwAa), 
which, after assimilating to them- 
selves the surrounding air, enter 
the soul by the pores of the sensi- 
tive organ. The eye, for example, 
is composed of aqueous humours ; 
and water sees. But how does 
water see? It is diaphanous, and 
receives the image of whatever is 
presented to it.” 

The account we have of the 
view entertained by Demokritos 
respecting these eidola is probably 
a confused one, but it seems to 
convey the notion of vague 
spiritual entities, which can draw 
near to man and convey impressions 
to his mind :— 

“Demokritos says that there are 
certain eidola in propinquity to 
man, and that some of them are 
beneficent, others maleficent ; 
wherefore he goes so far as to 
pray that he may meet with pro- 
pitious eidola. These beings are 
great and monstrous, and not 
readily subject to corruption, 
though not incorruptible. More- 
over, they signify to men things 
that are coming to pass, by making 
themselves seen and _ emitting 
sound. Whence, when the an- 
cients received an impression of 
these very beings, they suspected 
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them to be deity, on the supposi- 
tion of there being none other god 
beside these that has an incor- 
ruptible nature.” 

Seeing that Demokritos believed 
in elemental beings who could 
communicate subtly with man, it 
would be strange if he did not 
connect their influence with the 
problem of the mode in which 
those impressions are received 
which appear to come to us from 
external images. The title of one 
of his books which are lost is, 
“Concerning eidolon, or concern- 
ing foresight.” The fact of such 
a title, coupled with his allusions to 
Eidola as individual beings of a 
shadowy onic character, would 
seem to show that he had a very 
different view of them from that 
presented by Lewes, of emanational 
spectres being thrown off from 
things, as it were photographs 
made in air. The word “ Eidolon ” 
is of very indeterminate significa- 
tion even yet: in the following 
lines from “Dreamland,” Edgar 
Poe uses it in a sense not very 
unlike that of Demokritos :— 

By a route obscure and lonely, 

Haunted by ill angels only, 

Where an Eidolon, named Nieur, 

On a black throne reigns upright, 

I have reached these lands but newly 

From an ultimate dim Thule. 

From a wild weird clime that lieth sub- 
lime 

Out of Space, out of True. 

The essential meaning of the 
word “ Eidolon” is visible shape, 
and we are familiar with it in a 
limited signification in the term 
idol. 

“ Demokritos, in abrogating those 
things which are an appearance to 
the perceptions of sense, goes so far 
as to say that nothing of these ap- 
pears in accordance with verity, but 
only in accordance with opinion ; 
whereas there is the truth subsist- 
ing in things that are, in the fact 
of the existence of individuals 
(atomoi) anda void. For, says he, 
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sweet is because conventionally so 
regarded, and bitter is so by con- 
ventionality ; heat, cold, colour, 
have their subsistence in opinion : 
whereas in reality what exists is 
individuals (atoma) and void. 

In his Worksin Support, although 
undertaking to set up the mastery 
of argument for the sense-percep- 
tions, he is nevertheless found giving 
judgment against them. For he 
Says: 

We actually know nothing of 
exact truth, but perceive something 
that changes according to the pos- 
ture of the body, both of things 
which fall across us and things 
which press against us. 

And again he says: In reality 
now, that we know not whether 
each thing is stich, or is not, has 
been often made plain. 

In his book concerning Ideas: 
Man ought to know, he says, by 
this rule, that he is many removes 
from real truth. And again: This 
reason assuredly proves, that in 
real truth we know nothing respect- 
ing anything; but share each in 
the popular belief. And further 
he says :— 

And indeed it will be plain, that 
to know in real truth of what each 
thing is, we are quite at a loss. 

In these works, indeed, he does 
away with almost every kind of 
apprehensiveness, and only specially 
fastens on the sense-perceptions. 
But in the Rules he says that there 
are two kinds of cognition, the one 
through the sense-perceptions, the 
other through the intellectual 
faculty. The cognition through 
the intellectual faculty he brings 
down as genuine, testifying to its 
credibility for the determination of 
truth ; whereas he calls the cogni- 
tion by the  sense-perceptions 
obscure, denying its unerringness 
for the investigation of truth. I 
give what he says, word for 
word :— 

Of cognition 


there are two 
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kinds, one genuine, the other 
obscure ; to the obscure belongs 
the whole group of sight, hearing, 
smell, taste, touch; while that is 
genuine which is distinctly sepa- 
rated from this. 

Then, preferring the genuine to 
the obscure cognition, he adds a 
word thus :— 

Whenever the obscure  cogni- 
tion can no longer in its smaller 
degree either see, or hear, or smell, 
or taste, or perceive by touch, why 
then one must resort to the pro- 
perty which is more subtle.” 

The passage just given, with its 
quotations from Demokritos, is 
found in the works of Sextos 
Empeirikos ; the following is from 
Diogenes of Laerte :—“ Demokritos 
disregards quiddities, where he 
says, What is cold is cold in 
opinion, hot, hot in opinion, but 
individuals and void exist in 
reality. And again: In reality, 
we know nothing, for truth lies in 
a deep.” 

These are the reverse of what we 
might expect from the dogmas of a 
confident atomist ; but misunder- 
standing of Demokritos has been 
so general that we are afraid to 
add to it. Such a version of his 
doctrines as the following, from 
Theophrastos, must surely be mere 
misconception :— 

“Concerning sanity of thought, 
he has advanced, that it is derived 
from the soul’s holding itself con- 
veniently after movement, while, if 
one should become too hot or too 
cold, it alters.” 

In Theophrastos is the following 
reference to the theories of De- 
mokritos : 

“ There is, in the first place, the 
absurd production of impression on 
the air; for what is solidified must 
retain its density and not be dissi- 
pated, just as he says in his com- 
parison, the imprint is as if you 
made an impression in wax. In 
that case so much the more readily 
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can an impression be made in water, 
as it is the more dense, though the 
more difficult to be perceived. 
Such assuredly were more fitting. 
On the whole, why must a person 
making emanation proceed from 
a form, as in the book which treats 
of images, make the impression 
come as from a mould? for the 
eidola themselves are presented 
visibly.” 

This is an adverse criticism, and 
therefore there is no cause for 
wonder if it does not present the 
philosophy to which it refers with 
absolute clearness. If in no way, 
however, we can find the certain 
outline of the doctrine of Demokri- 
tos, we may reasonably conclude 
that he came nearer to a puzzled 
groper after an imiaaterial philo- 
sophy than to a physicalist resting 
content in a corpuscular solution of 
the origin of life. And further, 
that he left open that spiritual gate- 
way of the mind, by which come 
wafted strains that, even though 
brokenly heard, make life’s mean- 
i s larger and sweeter. 

It is possible that Demokritos is 
not the author of all of the 
following :— 

“The nobility of cattle lies in 
the fine strength of the bodily 
frame, the nobility of man in 
the well -disposedness of the 
character.” 

“Beauty of body, without basis of 
mind, marksanimal nature merely.” 

“The harmony of man consists 
in making account of the soul 
rather than of the body; for a 
highly perfect soul gives upright- 
ness to a mean state of the 
tabernacle, whereas strength of 
the carcase without rationality 
renders soul better no whit.” 

“Tt is the mark of a divine mind 
to be always dwelling on what is 
noble. 

“The world 
passage ; thon 
departedst.” 


is a scene, life a 
camest, sawest, 
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“The world is an estrangement ; 
life in it an interruption.” 

“ Whatsoever things a _ poet 
writes when under inspiration of 
holy spirit, are beautiful exceed- 
ingly.” 

It these apophthegms, however, 
some of which have not fallen 
under suspicion of spuriousness, 
do not prove Demokritos some- 
thing more than a mere atomist, 
the title of one of his lost works, 
“Concerning those that are in 
Hades,” must do so. We may 


pass by as fabulous the story that 
he put out his eyes with a 
burning glass in order to become 
more intimately a student of the 
reasoning faculties through the 
minimisement of the disturbances 
of the external senses; the theory, 
however, he may perhaps have 
speculatively advanced. But if 
he wrote of existence in Hades, 
either there are two of the name, 
or Demokritos did not find the 
supreme source of life in the 
molecule. 







































































































































































Tue theory of evolution of animal 
life appears to be now getting past 
the stage in which direct attacks 
are made upon its groundwork. 
Present evidences of calculable va- 
riation are so decisive, and the in- 
numerable supports to the theory 
are so unassailable, that it has 
taken its place as proven with un- 
exampled speed. Strangely enough, 
as yet no spiritual ae | is being 
made to fit it, just as the fact that 
one moves one’s hand to write can 
be adjusted by no intelligible links 
to the antecedent fact that one 
thought of something, and there- 


upon had the will to write it. The 
theory of evolution has not yet 


been made to tally with any theory 
of man as being a spiritual creature 
rather than a mere secretion ori- 
ginating in matter; anditisno doubt 
due to this fact that so much reluc- 
tance is felt to accept the evolution- 
ary theory among those who instinc- 
tively feel that nature is more than 
a blind procreative accident. And 
the same reason, coupled with the 
fact that the most enthusiastic up- 
holders of evolution do not seem 
interested in forming a theory con- 
taining their doctrines, and yet big 
enough to embrace the higher 
mysteries of life, is no doubt sti- 
mulating students now, before 
whom the cut-and-dried results of 
research are lying, to see to what 
uses they can be put in the way of 
a true science of man. 

They are indeed challenged to 


* Evolution, Old and New; 
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effort by the physicists who boldly 
maintain that there is no divine 
purpose in nature at all. Mr. 
Samuel Butler, to whose new work* 
we are about to refer, cites Profes- 
sor, Haeckel to the following effect : 
“ Anyone who makes a really close 
study of the organisation and 
mode of life of the various animals 
and plants, must necessarily come 
to the conclusion that this ‘ pur- 
posiveness’ [purpose in nature] no 
more exists than the much-talked- 
of beneficence of the Creator.” 
Clifford also has said, comparing 
the work of man and what has 
been generally regarded as the 
work of God, or at least the effort 
of a Demiurge: “A man made 
the corkscrew with a purpose in 
his mind, and he knew and in- 
tended that it should be used for 
pulling out corks. But nobody 
made our lungs with a purpose 
in his mind, and intended that 
they should be used for breathing. 
The respiratory apparatus was 
adapted to its purpose by natural 
selection, namely, by the gradual 
preservation of better and better 
adaptations, and by the killing-off 
of the worse and imperfect adapta- 
tions.” This is a fair specimen of 
the cut-and-dried arguments of the 
materialist ; here the argument is 
reasonable enough, but before it 
begins, there has to be postulated 
a first and imperfect respiratory 
apparatus, and some kind of air; 
whether an early and imperfect at- 
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mosphere now superseded, or a 
well-preserved aérial adaptation 
such as we now have it, the pro- 
fessor did not say. With these 
postulates might unfortunately 
have to be admitted the very pur- 
posiveness he rejects. What was 
the first and original germ of being 
drawn from, and by whose natural 
selection, and out of what, did it 
get its tendency to improve itself ? 

Mr. Butler substitutes for the 
abstraction called “ natural selec- 
tion,’ a very palpable designer of 
forms ; he points to “a living tan- 
gible person with flesh, blood, eyes, 
nose, ears, organs, senses, dimen- 
sions, who did of his own cunning, 
after infinite proof of every kind of 
hazard and experiment, scheme out 
and fashion each organ of the 
human body. This is the person 
whom we claim as the designer and 
artificer of that body, and he is the 
one of all others the best fitted for 
the task by his antecedents, and 
his practical knowledge of the re- 
quirements of the case, for he is 
man himself. Not man, the in- 
dividual of any given generation, 
but man in the entirety of his 
existence from the dawn of life on- 
wards to the present moment.” 
Again he says, in other phraseo- 
logy: “ With but little change in 
the present signification of words, 
the question resolves itself into 
this. Shall we see God henceforth 
as embodied in all living forms ; as 
dwelling in them; as being that 
power in them whereby they have 
learnt to fashion themselves, each 
one according to its ideas of its 
own convenience, and to make itself 
not only a microcosm, or little 
world, but a little unwritten history 
of the universe from its own point 
of view into the bargain? From 
everlasting, in time past, only in so 
far as the ultimate connection be- 
tween the will to do, and the thing 
which does is invisible; imperish- 
able, only in so far as life as a 
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whole is imperishable ; omniscient 
and omnipotent, within the limits 
only of a very long and large ex- 
perience, but ignorant and impo- 
tent in respect of all else—limited 
in all the above respects, yet even 
so incalculably vaster than any- 
thing we can conceive.” 

If we are to change our dreams of 
God for that of an entity whose 
immortality depends upon the con- 
tinuance of physical existence, all 
the great poets and seers of the 
last few thousand years have been 
wrong, and the nineteenth century 
is a lean cow able to eat up the 
herds of fat and comfortable kine 
of a hundred centuries. But if the 
theory is inadequate, it is at least 
suggestive. How much of our 
physical creation—on the hypothe- 
sis of the superintendence of a 
Divine Being—does He allow us to 
carry out for ourselves? He, pro- 
viding us with materials, and en- 
trusting us to a motherly old nurse 
who stands as guardian over them, 
and holds us in the leading strings 
of natural law, giving us allotted 
times for youth, maturity and 
death. 

In certain ways it may be readily 
seen how man is his own manufac- 
turer. The physical expression of 
a slouching, drunken, criminal 
vagabond is markedly different 
from that of a good husband and 
father, and yet the pair might have 
been nursed in the same cradle. 
An artist grows to have a peculiar 
distinguishing appearance, not en- 
tirely due to dress. The man 
who is continually adjusting him- 
self to the minor softnesses and 
flatteries of drawing-room society 
comes to have a different set and 
expression of features from the 
man whose eye and nerve have to 
be cultivated into steady reliability 
for tiger shooting. And the exercise 
of these functions is for so short a 
time that the wonder is not how 
little, but how much, man does in 
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fact adapt his physical machinery 
to his own purposes. 

But, granting variations of this 
kind, if we turn to such a process 
as the cutting of our second set of 
teeth, we cannot at first see that 
man (whether man the individual 
spirit, or Mr. Butler’s continuous 
or perpetually re-incarnate man) 
has anything to do with it him- 
self; and it must certainly be 
reckoned as a process different in 
kind from those in which the direct 
influence of man himself is dis- 
cernible. 

But Mr. Butler’s argument, 
which, on such a point as this, was 
fully given in his preceding work 
“ Life and Habit” (“ Op. 3” as he 
labels it), is exceedingly plausible. 
We do well the things we have 
done for a long time; we do un- 
consciously what we do well, as the 
brilliant player is unconscious of 
devoting effort to any given note 
on the piano, and indeed might be 
engaged in earnest conversation 
without making a false note. His 
contention is as follows : 

“That we are most conscious of, 
and have most control over, such 
habits as speech, the upright posi- 
tion, the arts and sciences, which 
are acquisitions peculiar to the 
human race, always acquired after 
birth, and not common to ourselves 
and any ancestor who had not 
become entirely human. 

“That we are less conscious of, 
and have less control over, eating 
and drinking, swallowing, breath- 
ing, seeing and hearing, which were 
acquisitions of our prehuman 
ancestry, and for which we had 
provided ourselves with all the 
necessary apparatus before we saw 
light, but which are still, geologi- 
cally speaking, recent, or compara- 
tively recent. 

“That we are most wnconscious 
of, and have least control over, our 
digestion and circulation, which 
belonged even to our invertebrate 
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ancestry, and which are habits, 
geologically speaking, of extreme 
antiquity.” 

Being satisfied with our present 
system of teething, his argument 
must run, and having provided it 
many ages ago, the process is now 
unconscious with us, and latent in 
the memory. But what a unanimity 
this implies in humanity; that no 
sect should be found to have 
chosen, while it had the chance, 
that teeth should grow like other 
bones or rodents’ incisors, and one 
set so develop as to do away with 
the necessity of a second teething. 
If we accept Mr. Butler’s new idea 
how “ Man is man and master of 
his fate,’ and believe that man 
makes men, we must allow for 
humanity’s using some means of 
communication or passage of sym- 
pathy between the particles com- 
posing its mass, with an unity of pur- 
pose we are unacquainted with now. 
Else man, the unit, would surely 
vary more, and a Central African 
might be found to have developed 
a quite different arrangement of 
legs and arms from an Icelander, in 
the course of a few thousand years 
passed without communication be- 
tween them. The question who 
sets the fashion, or. erects the 
standard for the regulation and 
order of life in all its classes, is 
just as difficult to solve, and just 
as much neglected in every work 
on evolution, as the question as to 
the origin or presence of the 
primordial germ, preparing for its 
initiatory stages of variation. 

If we (Man) have elected to re- 
plenish our hair by growth during 
our maturity, to replenish our jaws 
by one renewal of teeth, to replenish 
lost legs and arms never, except by 
artificial and unsatisfactory ma- 
chines, and cannot now tell why we 
follow such different plans, it 
follows that we have, or have had, 
a parcel of intelligence of which we 
are not conscious, and which does 
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not appear to be so much as latent, 
for noteven dreams or delirium have 
turned back the closed page. We 
are, therefore, regarding ourselves 
as Mr. Butler’s creative man, not 
quite “all here ;” and that absence 
of mind betokens a spiritual or 
occult side to us, with a number of 
deductions therefrom. 

Here is a picture of a being 
trembling on the verge of a new 
power: “ Logic, notwithstanding 
the wish, did originate the power, 
and yet was originated by it, both 
coming up gradually out of some- 
thing which was not recognisable 
as either power or wish, and ad- 
vancing, through vain beating of 
the air, to a vague effort, and from 
this to definite effort with failure, 
and from this to definite effort with 
success, and from this to success 
with little consciousness of effort, 
and from this to success with such 
complete absence of effort that he 
now acts unconsciously and without 
power of introspection.” 

“No plant or animal, then, ac- 
cording to our view,’ says Mr. 
Butler, “ would be able to conceive 
more than a very slight improve- 
ment on its organisation at a given 
time, so clearly as to make the 
efforts towards it that would result 
in growth of the required modifica- 
tion; nor would these efforts be 
made with any far-sighted percep- 
tion of what next and next and 
after, but only of what next ; while 
many of the happiest thoughts 
would come like all other happy 
thoughts—thoughtlessly.” 

Mr. Butler is here touching upon 
a very deep and suggestive subject, 
the origin of inspiration, which he 
would treat as arising from “a 
chain of reasoning too swift and 
subtle for conscious analysis by the 
individual.” There seems but a 
step between a theory like this and 
a hypothesis of spiritual existence ; 
and certainly the most sensible 
way, in presence of the unvarying 
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instinct of humanity, is to ascribe 
transcendant thought to a sphere 
beyond our own, and to regard the 
order we meet with and do not 
apparently originate as due to 
some power transcending continu- 
ous and creative man in immensity 
of purpose,—which brings us back 
again to the not yet quite aban- 
doned theory of a Divine Helper 
and Foreseer. 

Rudimentary organs, that is to 
say, organs implying functions now 
disused, form an interesting sub- 
ject. Mr. Butler says, “ We can 
even show how, if it becomes 
worth the Ethiopian’s while to try 
and change his skin, or the 
leopard’s to change his spots, they 
can assuredly change them within 
a not unreasonable time, and adapt 
their covering to their own will 
and convenience.” It would be 
well, however, if evolutionists would 
state, within a thousand years or 
so, in how long a time such 
a change could reasonably be 
effected. The mamme of male 
humanity are now rudimentary, 
except in very rare instances ; 
have we any historical trace of 
their ever being otherwise? Evo- 
lutionists should tell us what 
excited their use when in action 
in the pre-historic period: what 
told the glands that their product 
must begin to be secreted, for it 
would shortly be required? What 
originates the message in a female 
body may be determined, but how 
without an invisible current of 
physical sympathy which science 
would scoff at as mystical, could 
the message be carried to the 
nerves of the man across the gulf 
that separates the individual ? 
Perhaps the sight of, or acquain- 
tance with, the state of his partner 
might bring on the required con- 
dition, in view of the fact that the 
male was aware that lacteal service 
was expected of him. But we 
have to realise an amount of 
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sympathy between the sexes that is 
now vanished; and a primeval 
monogamic system which gives more 
countenance to an _ originally 
paradisiacal state of man, than do 
the strangely varied marriage cus- 
toms on record. The rudimentary 
organ we continue to retain or 
repeat, Mr. Butler tells us, “ from 
force of habit, indolience, and dis- 
like of change.” 

We have spoken of limits fixed 
to the duration of life as implying 
an order over which man has no 
control. We find, however, that 
Mr. Butler considers this too to be 
under man’s control. There is no- 
thing,” he says, to prevent man’s 
becoming as long-lived as the oak 
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if he will persevere for many gen- 
erations in the steps which can 
alone lead to this result.”” The sad 
thing about it, however, is that we 
shall not live to see the continuous 
man arrive at this result, unless in- 
deed we have to make another 
attempt at physical creation under 
his orders, in anew body ;and where, 
according to a theory which regards 
life as non-existent unless physical, 
shall we be in the interim? Is 
there such a thing as a latent in- 
dividual? And if we have got 
rather tired of corporeal life, how 
will the continuous man tempt us 
out of our latency, and make us 
his individual representative once 
more ? 







































The Black Death. 


THE BLACK DEATH. 


Translated from the German of “Hermann Lingg” by Kate 
Freiligrath-Kroeker. 


Tremble, oh world! the Plague am I, 
Through all the lands I’m going, 
Preparing me a banquet high, 
Fever is lurking in mine eye, 
And black my cloak is flowing. 


I come from Egypt’s sultry land, 
In lurid mists red-veiling— 
From Milan’s swamps, from murky strand, 
From dragon’s spawn in burning sand 
Rank poisonous germs inhaling. 


I reap, I mow, I stretch my stave 
O’er mountain range and billow, 
I’m laying waste this world so brave, 
Before each house I plant a grave, 

And eke a weeping willow. 


I am mankind’s destroyer dread, 

I’m Death, the grim, the awful; 
Drought stalks before me, gaunt of tread, 
At famine price I sell the bread, 

To War I’m heir right lawful. 


It matters not how far you live, 

I stride with steps yet wider, 
Swift footed, the black plague am I, 
The swiftest vessel I o’erfly, 
Outride the swiftest rider. 





The merchant in his merchandise 
Home bears me to his dwelling, 
He gives a feast with sparkling eyes, 
Forth from his wealth I ghastly rise, 
And on the bier I fell him. 


The Black Death. 


No castled crag so steeply hung, 

To me but must surrender ; 
No pulse doth beat for me too strong, 
No body is for me too young, 

No heart for me too tender. 


Whose eyes my withering eyes infest, 

He cares for day no longer ; 
Whose board, or meat or wine, I’ve blessed, 
He thirsts alone for rest, for rest— 

For dust alone doth hunger. 


In Asia died the mighty Chan ; 
Where Cinnamon isles are shining 
Died negro prince and Mussulman— 
Nightly you hear at Ispahan 
The dogs round carrion whining. 


Byzantium was a blooming town, 

And Venice smiled in beauty ; 
Now, like dead leaf, their hosts sink down, 
Whoso collects that foliage brown 

Will soon be quit his duty. 


Where Norway’s farthest cliffs gleam white, 
Into some port forsaken, 

I flung a vessel, lifeless quite, 

And all on whom I breathed my blight 
Must slumber ne’er to waken. 


They’re strewn and scattered everywhere, 
Though days and months be flying— 
No soul to count the hours hath care; 
Years hence, you'll silent find and bare, 
2: 9s aty Liv r} 
Death’s city, lonely lying. 
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SPIRIT OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Trinity CoLitece, DuBLIN. 


July 25, 1879. 


I was absent from Dublin last month, and consequently was unable to 
send you my usual chronicle. Term ended meantime, and ended, on the 
whole, uneventfully. The only event of any importance was something 
of a disappointment. Dr. Maguire did not get the Fellowship. The 
successful candidate was Mr. Purser, who, as you know, was excluded 
previous to the Fawcett Act by his refusing the test. Mr. Purser’s 
present success is really a vindication of the non-sectarian principle, just 
as much as Dr. Maguire’s would be. But then Mr. Purser is not a 
Roman Catholic ; and Dr. Maguire’s election to Fellowship would be an 
open and visible refutation of the Protestant-Atmosphere cry. This, 
however, is not the only reason for regretting Dr. Maguire’s temporary 
failure. There is another and a stronger one. We want more classical 
scholars. Since Mr. Tyrrell’s election in 1868 we have had none but 
mathematicians as Fellows. Mr. Purser’s election is simply carrying 
coals to Newcastle. Dr. Maguire, on the other hand, would add vastly to 
the weight and reputation of our classical school; so that it is no dis- 
paragement to Mr. Purser to feel that his success is a disappointing 
event. Dr. Maguire, however, means to go in again next year; and, as 
he secured the Madden Prize this year, his election is fairly certain. You 
know of course that “the Madden” is a sort of consolation prize (and a 
pretty valuable one, being considerably over 3001.) given to the best of 
the unsuccessful Fellowship candidates. I ought, perhaps, to apologise 
for volunteering this information; but I sometimes observe marvellous 
ignorance about college affairs, and that in what ought to be well- 
informed quarters. The Saturday Review of the 5th July actually 
commits itself to the statement that at Dublin University resi- 
dence is compulsory. The reviewer might with very little trouble 
have found out that it is nothing of the sort. Many a man has taken 
his degree at Dublin without ever being inside the walls, except when 
he was in the hall under examination. Even when terms are kept by 
attending lectures, actual collegiate residence is not compulsory. It is 
an advantage to any man to reside, and an especial advantage to 
those who compete for honours. But it is doubly absurd of the 
Saturday, first to invent the compulsory residence, and then to 
assign this imaginary grievance as one of the injustices to be 
righted by Earl Cairns’s Bill for creating a fancy University. 
Of course nobody here, and I may say nobody anywhere else, for a 
moment supposes that the Conservative Government has suddenly 
become converted and conscience-stricken in the matter of “ the facilities 
for obtaining University degrees in Ireland.” The Cairns Bill is an 
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electioneering move, neither more nor less. Government wants to please 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy, and through them to catch the Irish 
vote. They will not please the hierarchy except by chartering and endow- 
ing a strictly denominational University under complete clerical control, 
and if they did that, they would be no nearer to catching the Irish vote. 
What the bulk of the Irish Roman Catholic people care about is not the 
University, but the land. This cannot be too often repeated. In the 
meantime the Government, now coquetting with the O’Connor Don’s 
proposals, and now throwing them over for an absurd scheme of its 
own, is running the very greatest risk of alienating a large number of 
its own supporters without the smallest chance of conciliating any of its 
enemies. Of course it does not matter to the Beaconsfield Cabinet that 
the whole movement is retrograde and obscurantist, and would tend to 
do incalculable damage to real University culture. 

The debate in the Lords on the second reading was anything but an 
edifying exhibition. That politicians should turn their backs on them- 
selves is nothing new, however. Hosea Biglow reminds us that— 


A marciful Providence fashioned us holler 

O’ purpose that we should our principles swaller ; 
And if a man can, when provisions has ris’ so, 
Eat up his own words— it’s a blessing it is so. 


There is at least one clear gain from this very unpleasant debate. 
We now know for certain that it is for money, and for the control of the 
University, that the Roman Catholics are standing out. 

From the tenour of the debate (if it can be called a debate) on the 
second reading in the Commons, it seems certain that they will get what 
they want by some indirect means. It has been a melancholy affair from 
beginning to end. No party has come out of it with credit. We who 
are interested in University culture first, and politics perhaps not even 
second, must only derive such comfort as we may from reflecting that 
political changes seldom do any of the good or all of the harm that is 
expected from the principle they are supposed to embody. 

Lord Belmore’s Divinity School Bill has been withdrawn. I suppose 
the matter will be discussed again next session. The Church partisans 
are furious because the Belmore proposals were not accepted en bloc, and 
there has been a good deal of very unseemly squabbling about the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate. Archdeacon Reichel in particular has quarrelled 
with everybody all round, being apparently of opinion that Trinity 
College wants to keep the Divinity School, in,order to be able to give the 
D.D. degree to atheists. The general impression the whole thing gives 
to outsiders is, that the Church and the College are squabbling about 30001. 
a year; and, as the money happens to belong to the College, the Church 
is laying itself open to the charge of greed, which has always been the 
reproach of ecclesiastical bodies. I need hardly say that nothing is 
more improbable than any abuse of its powers by the College, and that 
the Divinity School might with absolute safety be left under the board 
until the future both of the University and of the Church be more settled. 
But it is characteristic of ecclesiastics to have no confidence in their 
fellow-men, and no faith in the stability of their own creeds unless 
backed by money and power. 

The Intermediate Schools’ Examinations began on the 24th of June, 
and continued till the 8rd of this month. The papers are still in the 
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hands of the examiners, and the result will not be known until some 
time next month. There is accordingly nothing at present to com- 
ment on. 

You will not be surprised to hear that, with such weather as we have 
had, athletics have utterly languished. The annual sports were hardly 
missed, for the skies would assuredly have thrown cold water on them if 
the board had not. 


University or Lonpon, 
July, 1879. 


Tu1s may be regarded as a remarkably business-like University. Born 
in the nineteenth century, it fully understands the advantages thereof. 
It holds the majority of its communications with its students and its 
graduates through the penny post, and only on one day in the year does 
the body corporate meet with academic pomp and ceremony. That day 
is the Presentation Day in the month of May, and this year there was a 
remarkably crowded and brilliant gathering. Two circumstances gave 
special interest to the occasion; it was the last appearance of Dr. Car- 
penter in the office of Registrar, which he laid down in June, after 
twenty-one years’ service. It was also the first appearance of women as 
candidates upon a footing of perfect equality with men. The dais was 
accordingly graced with the presence of Lady Granville, Lady Stanley 
of Alderley, and other ladies. Two ladies of the six who passed the 
January matriculation examination in the honours division were pre- 
sented—Sophia Bryant, who obtained the number of marks qualifying 
for second prize, and Rebecca Bragg, who did the same with regard to 
the third prize. The Chancellor (Earl Granville) subsequently re- 
marked, with a delicacy which could not offend the modesty even of the 
lady referred to, that one of these ladies, who had achieved the highest 
distinction, was not only maintaining herself by her own intellectual 
labours, but also supporting a brother at the University of Durham, and 
another at the University of Cambridge. 

The Chancellor’s speech was marked by that polished style and good 
humour which never fail him. After referring to the loss the University 
had sustained during the year by the deaths of Dr. Brewer and Dr. 
Murchison, he spoke with great heartiness of the services of Dr. 
Carpenter, who might be said to have founded the University in its 
present form. Remarking on the success of the female candidates of 
the year, he bore tribute to the interest which Mrs. Grote and Mrs. 
Gerstenberg had taken in the University. He also stated that the loss 
to the country of Lord Derby’s services had been the gain of the 
University, for he desired, on behalf of the Senate, to acknowledge the 
services which the late Foreign Secretary had rendered upon its com- 
mittees and the interest he had shown in the University. He also 
congratulated the University on its growing influence upon the education 
of the country, and that, though so young, it was invited to send repre- 
sentatives to sit on the governing bodies of educational institutions, such 
as the London Society for the Extension of University Teaching, side by 
side with those of Oxford and Cambridge. 

This was Lord Granville’s graceful way of alluding to a bygone 
jealousy. When the society just named was started in 1876, with the 
idea of extending to the metropolis the system of higher education by 
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means of lectures which had been applied so successfully in the pro- 
vinces by the University of Cambridge, the three Universities were 
invited to co-operate in forming an examining board. As it was to 
work in London, the society could not well help inviting the University 
of London to join in the undertaking, and as theology was excluded 
from the list of subjects, it was not likely that any difficulties could 
arise. When, however, the proposal was brought before the Convocation 
of the University of Oxford, it was stoutly opposed by Professor Burrows, 
and there having been an organised “ whip” against it, it was rejected 
on the ground that “ the University of London is a purely secular body 
founded on principles foreign to those of Oxford.” Since then Prince 
Leopold has given his countenance to the London Society, and wiser coun- 
sels have prevailed in his University. 

Mr. Lowe, in addressing his constituents on Presentation Day, expressed 
his approval of the scheme for a Northern University, as amended under 
the advice of Dr. Carpenter, but impressed upon the Government the 
necessity of incorporating with it what he styled “the abortive Univer- 
sity of Durham.” He made a shorter speech than usual, and the only 
taste of that bitterness for which his hearers on these occasions listen, 
was at the expense of Durham. His keenest sarcasm was this: he said 
that a Commission was appointed which elaborated a scheme for the re- 
form of the University of Durham, but that University had succeeded in 
setting up a legal impediment which had prevented anything being 
done ; he really thought that was the only thing the University had 
succeeded in. At the close of his speech he expressed, amid much 
laughter and cheering, a hope that he might be present on a like 
occasion next year, though in what capacity it was not for him to say. 

Notwithstanding the enthusiasm with which he is always received on 
these occasions, it is officially announced that a Conservative club has 
been formed, and that Sir W. Gull, M.D., is to contest the seat at the 
general election. Of course it would not be becoming for me here to 
express any sympathy with either party; but I may remark that the 
constituency has never yet been polled, Mr. Lowe having held an un- 
challenged seat since 1868, when the constituency came into existence 
under the last Reform Act. The proposed attack seems to be organised 
in the medical faculty. 

Two changes are to be mentioned in the curriculum of the University. 
In the first place the B.A. is to be made more strictly linguistic, greater 
attention being given to the languages both ancient and modern, and an 
option allowed with regard to mathematics and philosophy. Lord 
Granville stated that this change was made with the approval of the 
heads of the colleges who sert up candidates to the University, and of the 
examiners. He added that the Senate attached great weight to their 
opinion, and was giving its attention to a recommendation made some 
time ago by Convocation, that it should arrange some means of making 
that opinion more easily available. 

The other change is the probable institution of an examination in 
the theory and practice of education. The importance of this subject 
is rapidly gaining recognition, and Convocation at the annual meeting 
unanimously recommended the institution of a special examination 
upon it, open to graduates in arts or science. A _ further 
recommendation that success should be recognised either by a 
new degree, or by granting the M.A. degree, Education being made a 
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fourth branch, was carried by a narrow majority. There is no doubt, 
however, that the Senate will speedily take some action in the 
matter. 

It has been resolved that Dr. Carpenter’s services as Registrar shall 
not cease without having some permanent recognition within the walls 
of the University. A most influential committee has been formed in 
order to present his portrait to the University—a compliment for which 
there is good precedent. 

The admission of women is likely to prove a source of great strength 
to the University. Out of the large number of 919 candidates who 
came up for examination at the June matriculation, no less than sixty- 
three were women. This is an advance of fifty upon the number in 
January, and shows conclusively that the concession was not made before 
it was wanted. Not less remarkable is the success attained by the new 
class of candidates. Of the 525 who have passed 51 are women. The 
female percentage is, therefore, no less than 80°9, against 55°3 among 
the men, or 57°1 in the aggregate. 


UnIverRsITY oF SEVILLE, 
July, 1879. 


Amone the number of our special schools may be included the institu- 
tions supported by the Economic Society; the Academia of Noble Arts, 
bearing the name of Santa Isabel; the different schools established 
by the Sociedad de Fomento y Emulacion, the School for Equitation 
and many more. I will, however, only mention as especial those in 
which some auxiliary science is taught, such as the school for Latin 
grammar, where students from the University may, for a moderate fee, 
come during the hours of ten to eleven in the morning, and from seven 
to eight in the evening, to read up with far more profit than if they 
followed their studies in their own rooms. The Academia of Mathe- 
matics is another school for preparing candidates who aspire to obtain 
from the State appointments in any of the learned professions. Besides 
instruction in mathematics, drawing is taught, figure, topographical, and 
military, and both the English and French languages with all the 
fulness and depth necessary for admittance in any of the professions. 

In the Academia of Commerce is given a complete instruction in 
mercantile science, embracing the different branches of arithmetic, 
exchange, arbitration, and book-keeping by double entry, caligraphy and 
shorthand, also French and English. 

Among the scientific institutions for the advancement of education 
stands the Academia de Buenas Letras, established in the Royal Alcazar 
of Seville. As appears from documents preserved by this corporation, 
its origin was laid in the year 1751, when on the 16th April the first 
meeting was held in the house of Don Luis German y Ribon, but Sefior 
Gonzales de Leon assures us that he held in his possession a note, which 
appears to us to be trustworthy, in which mention is made of this 
Academia having had its commencement on the 16th July, 1769. We 
are inclined to accept the assertion of Sefior Gonzales, because the 
vicissitudes which this Academia suffered at the commencement were 
many, and very probably some of the books of Actas were mislaid, and 
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even all the documents belonging to the eighteen years which intervened 
between the dates of its foundations; but whether one or other date be 
the correct one, it certainly stands as one of the ancient institutions of 
this city, and moreover it is a positive fact that on the 19th July, 1752, 
Don Fernando VI. took it under his protection, giving it statutes, and 
granting to this society the right of apartments in the Royal Alcazar, 
for its use, and where it remained until November, 1809, when the 
society was dislodged by the Junta Central, since which time the Academie 
remained unhoused, losing the valuable archxological and numismatic 
treasures with which they had formed a beautiful museum in the 
Alcazar. The labours of this society were newly established in the 
Rectoral Hall of our University on the 5th September, 1820, con- 
tinuing to hold their meetings there until 8th January, 1821, when 
the Government assigned to this Academia the Church of the former 
Convent of the Jesuit Fathers, called St. Hermenegildo; but when 
the Cortes came to Seville they judged that no place was more 
suitable than this for the congress to hold their sessions, and 
therefore the Academia was obliged to remove and suspend its 
labours. In 1825 this society became newly established in the Hospital 
del Espiritu Santo, where it remained until 16th of October, 1835, when 
the Government assigned to it the former College of San Alberto. 
Finally, when this convent was expropriated, the Queen granted to this 
society the privilege of once more occupying in the Alcazar the apart- 
ments which Ferdinand VI. had granted to it in former years. In the 
midst of this wandering life and many vicissitudes, the zeal of its 
members, so great and persevering in upholding the memory of the 
many illustrious sons of Seville who had honoured her by belonging to 
this corporation, has not cooled, and in our days, when so many literary 
institutions have been established, it still continues to enrol members. 

Academia of Noble Arts of Santa Isabel. This Academy was founded 
by the renowned Don Bartolomé Murillo under the denomination of the 
School of Painting, which he directed and sustained in conjunction 
with other professors. Carlos III. took this Academy under his protec- 
tion in 1775, gave it statutes and granted an annual rent of 25,000 
reals (2501.) towards defraying the expenses of house, lighting, and pro- 
fessors. In 1812 this Academy was translated to the ex-convent of 
Augustinians of San Acacio, where it still remains; the church of the 
convent being used for its meetings and examinations. This building 
was conceded to the Academy by Ferdinand VII., who increased the rent 
assigned to 30,000 reals (3001.) 

This school had the glory of possessing such illustrious men as 
Francisco Herréra, Velasquez, Sebastian de Llanos y Valdes, Pedro 
Medina y Valbuena, Martin de Atienza y Calatrava, Cornelio Eschott, 
Luciano Carlos de Negron, and Lorenzo de Avila. 

In later times it has produced the distinguished artists Esquivel, 
Gutierrez de la Vega, and Becquer, who so justly have become renowned 
in the School of Painting. In 1836, this institution was raised to the 
rank of Real Academia, with all the contributions and prerogatives 
granted by law, enjoying a grant of 30,000 reals (300I.). 

This Academy holds classes for the diffusion of the knowledge and study 
of the three noble arts—painting, sculpture and architecture. It possesses 
the original manuscript statutes of the first period of the primitive School 
of Painting, in which is seen the signature of Bartolomé Murillo, clear and 
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distinct. In its sculpture halls are seen several celebrated works of art, 
among which figure the group of the Laocoon, Venus de Medicis, Apollo 
Belvedere, Castor and Pollux, and the Dying Gladiator. 

If, in narrating and describing the different heads and sections of the 
educational progress of Seville, I have more than once regretted the 
small limit allowed me in the columns of your valued Magazine, to give a 
full extension and the complete detail which the history of this subject 
merits, I have never felt this regret greater than to-day, when attempt- 
ing to describe this school, which has done so much to further good 
taste, refinement, and culture, and which has rendered this city so 
renowned on account of the number of her sons who have become 
famous in it. Seville, indeed, can glory that her school was the first, if 
not the only one, which imparted to painting truthfulness and philosophy. 
Let us examine the works of this enchanting art executed before and 
after, and even at the commencement of the fifteenth century, and we 
shall see a colouring more or less vivid, a drawing more or less graceful, 
in which the artist endeavoured to depict a form; but we shall not find 
naturalness—the imagination of the artificer, but not the rules of art 
for translating to the canvas, or to the marble, the animation and perfec- 
tion, or defect, of the object and form which he proposed to himself to 
pourtray or imitate. And when I say that it was reserved to the Sevil- 
lian school to win this laurel, it must not be supposed that, in doing so, 
I confine myself to Spain; the whole artistic world is a debtor to the 
Spanish school for having taught how to observe and study nature with 
the object of copying her and of imitating her colouring. Juan Sanchez 
de Castro was the originator of this school, and among his followers 
was numbered the famous Gonzalo Diaz; to this school also was due the 
improvement we perceive in the works of Bartolomé de Mesa and Alejo 
Fernandez; these were followed by Diego de la Barreda and his disciple 
Luis de Vargas, who flourished in the sixteenth century, as well as 
Antonio Arfian, Juan de las Roolas, Francisco Zurbaran, Luis Fernandez, 
Andres Ruiz Sarabia, Francisco Gonzalez the Carthusian, Francisco de 
Herrera the Elder, his brother Bartolomé, Francisco Pacheco, the master 
of the celebrated Don Diego Velasquez, Augustin del Castillo, and his 
brother Juan, sometime master of the immortal Bartolomé Esteban 
Murillo. 

The admirable progress of the Sevillian school, due solely to the assi- 
duous labours and talent of these geniuses, did not merit during its 
lengthened career the smallest protection or assistance from Government ; 
the expenses which indispensably occurred were met by a voluntary con- 
tribution, as we are told by Seiior Cean Bermudez, who transcribed the 
first list of subscribers in 1660, who bound themselves to pay 6 reals 
(144d.) per month. This list is headed by F. Herrera, B. Murillo, and 
a number of other artists, the whole monthly subscription amounting to 
138 reals (about 11. 7s. 6d.), which sum in our days would barely suffice 
to defray the expense of keeping the place clean. The Sevillian artists 
did not need any further means, or protection, or patronage, to attract 
to their school such celebrated foreign artists as F, Frutel, Pedro de 
Campana, M. Perez Dalecio, and others, whose works executed in Seville 
shine among those of the students of this Academy—Hernando Sturucio, 
Pedro de Villegas Marmolejo, Luis de Morales the divine, Basco Pereira, 
and many others. 

In the seventeenth century flourished many more, but none outshone 
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Murillo. The death of this famous artist seemed to be the sign of the 
gradual decadence of the Sevillian school, as one by one death removed 
the disciples of Murillo, Osorio, Gutierrez, Juan Garzon, Escobar, Joya, 
Pineda, Jose Lopez, Sarabia, Esteban Marquez the knight, Nuiiez de 
Villavicencio, and Esteban Gomez, known as the Mulatto. 

And on a par with painting also flourished sculpture and architecture 
in the works of Alonso Martinez, Pedro Garcia, Juan Norman, and 
Alonso Rodriguez in the fifteenth century, and those of Lopez Martin, 
Lorenzo del Va0, Bartolomé Morel, Luis de Vega, Torregiano, and many 
other sculptors, whose works, executed in the sixteenth century, are 
perfect models, and the greater number absolutely inimitable. 

Architecture flourished also in those days in such geniuses as Diego 
Riafio, Minjares, Florentin and many more, too numerous to name 
here, as well as the renowned Juan de Herrera, names which have 
become immortalised, for they will subsist long after the sumptuous 
buildings erected in Seville shall have crumbled away. In 1600 still 
existed such sculptors as Parrilla, Bernardo Guijon, the celebrated 
Juan Martinez Montafiez, Pedro Roldan and his daughter Luisa, and 
others ; also many architects and artists who became no less celebrated ; 
but in the seventeenth century, that is to say, at the same period as 
painting began to descend in the scale of excellence, so also did archi- 
tecture become corrupted with the bad taste evinced in the style intro- 
duced by Geronimo Barbas, 

Fortunately the school has been re-established, and the Academia of 
Noble Arts of Santa Isabel, which I mentioned above, organised, and 
in our days we see painting regenerated by Arangos Gutierrez, Bejarano, 
Esquivel, Becquer; sculpture by the Astorgas, father and son, worthy 
competitors of Roldan; and there is no lack of living architects of 
sufficient genius for erecting buildings of as great artistic merit as any 
which are seen in our city. 

Seville, the mistress of so many artistic glories, did not possess a 
building bearing the title of Museum, while each and every one of her 
convents exhibited works of art in greater profusion than in her 
cathedral—a wealth of rare objects which suffered a notable detriment 
during the French invasion at the commencement of the present century, 
when, under its shadow, a large number of rare gems passed into the 
possession of private individuals. 

The suppression of convents and monasteries later on caused the 
disappearance, through want of precaution and foresight, of many 
objects of art which now adorn foreign galleries and museums. 

In my next letter I shall give you some account of the Academia 
of Sciences, and other literary and scientific institutions. 
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Judas Maccabeus and the Jewish 
War of Independence. By Claude 
Reignier Conder, R.E. London: 
Marcus Ward and Co. 1870. 

How great an advantage it is 
for any one about to write the his- 
tory of a nation to have studied 
the country itself in which that 
history was transacted may be 
gathered from the work before us. 
The motto on the title-page of this 
recherché little volume consists of 
the old question, “‘ Can these bones 
live?” Certainly, Lieutenant Con- 
der has enabled the question to be 
answered in the affirmative. It is 
a brief but a pregnant period that 
saw the rise and fall of the Has- 
monean dynasty ; the historian has 
not only got into a small compass 
and presented with much clearness 
the important facts of the epoch, 
but he has drawn in a considerable 
amount of subsidiary matter, which 
is interesting in itself, as well as 
necessary for the proper under- 
standing of the forces at work in 
the age in question, and subse- 
quently. The sketch forms a most 
instructive and complete historic 
monograph, and possesses, more- 
over, the advantage — somewhat 
rare when the subject is connected 
with Judea—of being treated with 
as little a bias as if it were a history 
of Iceland or Japan. 

First is given, by way of intro- 
duction, a brief abstract of Jewish 
history from the time of Ezra. 
The little nation was then estab- 
lished in its country, city, and 
temple, and remained a century in 
peace under Persian rule, with its 


own high priests as pashas. Then 
comes the period of Alexander the 
Great, and Macedonian rule begins, 
Alexander enlisting a large Jewish 
contingent for colonisation of the 
city which yet bears his name in 
Egypt. At his death Palestine 
passed over to the ruling family 
of the Seleucide, Egypt going to 
the Ptolemies, the first of whom 
carried off a further number of 
Jews to Egypt, as prisoners, not 
as volunteers, like those who popu- 
lated one quarter of Alexandria. 
The ancient Hebrew tongue was 


by this time dead, the vernacular 
being a variety of Chaldee, into 
which the interpreters were wont 
to render the Scripture in the 


synagogue. For the Egyptian 
Jews it was more convenient to 
have a translation of the whole 
made into Greek, and in 277 B.C. 
seventy elders were allowed by the 
authorities at Jerusalem to pro- 
ceed to Egypt to execute the 
translation. 

Another quiet century passes, 
which ends with the death of 
Antiochus the Great, and the 
bequest of Palestine to the Egyp- 
tian King as his wife’s dowry. The 
younger son of Antiochus sets 
aside this arrangement, and assumes 
control over Jerusalem, which is no 
longer a united and patriotic 
capital, but is divided between the 
factions of rival candidates for the 
high priesthood. A_ revolution 
affords Antiochus Epiphanes a 
pretext foradvancing on Jerusalem, 
and possessing himself of the 
wealth of the Temple. A massacre 
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and sack ensue; Epiphanes pro- 
fanes the Temple and rouses up 
the latent patriotism and zeal 
which had been undergoing a 
gradual softening process under 
the influence of Hellenism. Of 
this national revival Judas becomes 
the hero. An aged priest, named 
Mattathias, the great-grandson of 
Hasmon (1 Chron. xxiv. 7), who 
had retired from Jerusalem to his 
village of Modin, when a commis- 
sioner came to persuade the people to 
sacrifice to the heathen deities, ran 
upon him and slew him upon the 
altar. This man had five tall sons, 
who now formed the nucleus of 
a national party, and of whom 
Judas, by reason of his soldierly 
capacity, first takes the lead. The 
next seven years have a remarkable 
military interest, to which Lieut. 
Conder has done justice, for they 
contain the battles between small 
compact bodies of Jews, led by a 
native and impetuous leader, and 
large hosts comparatively ignorant 
of the ground. After many suc- 
cessful battles, each of which in- 
creased his power and following, 
Judas suffered a bitter defeat and 
death. He had, however, previously 
concluded an alliance with Rome, 
under the protection of whose huge 
egis little Judea, after further 
battles with the Hellenists, and a 
great power of craft exhibited by 
Jonathan, the brother who suc- 
ceeded Judas, obtained comparative 
freedom and prosperity for a term 
of years. This prosperity, how- 
ever, when the primitive Chasidim 
had developed into the stiff-necked 
Pharisees, and the Hasmonean 
princes had become rich and Sad- 
ducean, broke up through civil 
dissensions ; and the end was the 
destruction of the Temple and of 
national independence beneath the 
iron hand of Rome. 

Upon the Essenes, the Hellenists, 
the Mizraimites, the Sadducees, 
the Zealots, the various Messiahs, 
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or anointed leaders—priest and war 
chief—there is much incidental in- 
formation, which makes the volume 
before us of a value which the 
title by itself would scarcely lead 
the reader to expect. 


Sketches and Studies in Italy. 
By J. A. Symonds. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1879. 

It is difficult in a short space to 
do justice to a series of more or 
less disconnected essays. The con- 
necting link in Mr. Symonds’s 
articles is, that they all treat of 
Italian themes; but they cover 
various historical epochs, and 
various portions of the country. 
Mr. Symonds is at his best when 
he is critical, at his worst when he 
is descriptive; because, though he 
has an exquisitely keen feeling for 
scenery, he carries to excess the 
florid style of writing that has for 
some time past been popular with 
our esthetic school, and which is 
as vicious as it is unsuited to the 
genius of our language. If Mr. 
Symonds remembered the rules laid 
down by Lessing in the “ Laokoon,” 
he would not thus allow his pen to 
infringe upon the boundaries of the 
sister art of painting. This attempt 
at word-painting spoils what would 
otherwise be charming accounts of 
Paestum, Amalfi, Capri, Como, &c. 
Redundance of epithets, duplica- 
tions of meaning, do not conduce 
to ease and perspicuity. We quote 
a sentence selected at random : 

“The whole (aspect of Amalfi) 
is white and wonderful: no similes 
suggest an analogue for the lustre, 
solid and transparent, of Amalfi, 
nestling in moonlight between the 
grey-blue sea and lucid hills.” 

This sentence is a fair specimen 
of Mr. Symonds’s fine writing. How 
about its grammatical accuracy P 
Can a simile suggest an analogue? 
How can a lustre be solid and 
transparent? How can hills be 
lucid? A little more reticence and 
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sobriety would eliminate faults that 
seriously impair the excellence of 
all Mr. Symonds’s writings. 

A critical study on Lucretius is 
marked by a just appreciation of 
the poet’s powers and of his rela- 
tion to modern science. Mr. Sy- 
monds points out how in Lucretius 
the Roman genius found its lite- 
rary interpreter, and proves from 
the “De Rerum Natura” how 
Positivism and Realism were quali- 
ties of Roman as distinguished 
from Greek culture. An elaborate 
essay upon “ Antinous,” full of 
archeological details and ingenious 
surmises, fails in every respect to 
solve the enigma concerning the 
hapless favourite of Hadrian. Our 
author is happier in pointing out 
the debt of English to Italian lite- 
rature, and his translations of some 
of the popular Italian poetry of the 
Renaissance and of the “ Orfeo” of 
Poliziano are admirable in their 
fidelity and musical skill. The 
whole book is pervaded with a true 
love of and appreciation for 
Southern scenery, colour, and 
beauty, while the rare scholarship 
and wide reading of its author 
make it only too rich in suggestive 
illustrations. 


The Rights of an Animal; a New 
Essay in Ethics. By Edward Byron 
Nicholson, M.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity CollegeyOxford. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 1879. 

Perhaps the rights of a fellow- 
creature would have been, as a title 
to this book, more explanatory of 
its purpose. Men, of course, are 
animals ; but that word is so often 
used as if it meant another order 
of beings, and did not include men, 
that in a question of “rights” it 
may lead to confusion. Besides 
that, a Creator is everywhere in 
this book not merely taken as a 
fact, which nowadays it is not 
always, but the ethical principle 
which underlies the whole—the 
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rights of a fellow-creature—imposes 
mutual limitations and shuts out, 
by mutual rights, at once on the 
one hand barbarous torture, and on 
the other, extremes of, e.g., anti- 
vivisection doctrines. 

This is a book original in cha- 
racter, written in an original man- 
ner, and with an original style of 
its own. “The author,” as he yet 
calls himself—though, to be con- 
sistent, it should have been the 
maker—in his “ Forewords,” com- 
monly called the preface, does 
“not claim to have found a new 
truth ; Lawrence, Bentham, Helps, 
have each laid down the principle 
that feeling”—i.e., the power of 
feeling pleasure and pain—“ gives 
rights ; and this principle was clear 
enough to anyone who would look 
straight at it, and into it.” Herbert 
Spencer, by his definition of hap- 
piness, has done much to form 
the theory of the book, and is 
so acknowledged; i.e., the theory 
of right and wrong as to animal- 
rights, which we therefore need 
not say is not that of “ might is 
right.” 

But the ethical claim of the essay 
is to have started from a still 
earlier principle in morals than 
any evoked by Mr. Spencer, or 
either of the writers named—the 
first principle; and to have 
strengthened that first principle by 
an argument from moral evolution : 
see Forewords, p. ix. This prin- 
ciple, too, is enunciated as the 
“something we English call con- 
science ; what it bids us do we call 
right, what it forbids is wrong.” 
Now, without space to go fully into 
the matter, we are very much afraid 
conscience is too elastic as a prin- 
ciple, or at least as a guide, for the 
purpose for which it is evoked; an 
educated conscience, and equally 
a conscience uneducated, may be 
found to “bid” what most, we 
trust, still “call wrong,” and to 
“forbid” what we hope most will 
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always “call right.” Take, e.g., 
the case of a highly conscientious 
Thug, with a conscience educated 
in the principles of Thuggism ; and 
then contrast with that a con- 
scientious Brahmin. And as of 
the individual so of the national 
conscience, and what is called the 
moral sense of mankind. 

But to pass on; the scope and 
bearing of the book, apart from its 
ethical value, is a vindication of 
the rights of our fellow-creatures 
of what is called the lower order of 
animals. Very racy, very piquant, 
and very telling is the line of argu- 
ment taken; it is by far the best 
book for “ prevention of cruelty to 
animals” we know; of course of a 
much higher order than the 
Society’s well-meant tracts ; placing 
the subject on a broader, firmer, 
wider basis, illustrating it in a far 
more effective and real way, and 
very discreetly limiting it by 
other rights, as remote from the 
sickly sentimentalist as from the 
brutal advocates for torture. 
Vivisection, for instance, a subject 
now so strongly debated, is held 
(p. 61) to have its “‘ warrant in the 
case of harmful animals, and 
animals which are man’s rivals for 
food,” and so on. 

We by no means wish it to be 
supposed that this book deals 
solely with high and abstract 
theories or “first principles” 
alone; on the contrary, it is emi- 
nently practical, and quite level 
with everyday life. The horse, for 
instance, which, in the words of 
John Lawrence, is at one in- 
stant whipped for holding too close 
to the driver, at the next for bear- 
ing too much off; now for going 
too fast, then for going too slow ; 
by-and-by for stopping, afterwards 
because he did not stop, comes in 
for some most sensible remarks. 
So, too, the discipline of dogs, the 
mode of necessary slaughter, field 
sports, sports of schoolboys, the fly 
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on the window-pane—all have 
something said upon our dealings 
with them that will commend itself 
to most readers, and interest and 
instruct them, and that not with- 
out amusement added as well. 

The writer perhaps best sums 
up the purpose of his book in this 
sentence, p. 18: “For those who 
believe in a wise Maker of men and 
animals, and who wish to help in 
fulfilling his end, the same reasons 
which would lead them to include 
in that end the happiness of men, 
must lead them to include in it the 
happiness of all his other creatures.” 
This is the keynote of the essay. 

Mr. Nicholson has something to 
say as to his style. “To save any 
one the trouble of picking my style 
to pieces, I have no style worth 
speaking about. In schoolboy days 
I gathered from books and news- 
papers two main rules to follow in 
‘composition :’ first, always to 
choose a romance word before an 
English word, and a Latin or Greek 
word before either; secondly, to 
shun tautology.” This rule, only 
reversed, is the present aim of the 
writer, and he has very effectively 
observed it. We think the result, 
as to style, is a good idiomatic 
English, with much freedom of 
expression. Even the Neo- 
Cartesian view, the animal soul and 
the animal reason, and other 
scientific matters, are treated of 
without infringing the writer’s rule, 
or importing into the discussion 
either Latin or Greek words. 

Altogether, the book is a pleasant 
and useful contribution to its sub- 
ject. Amongst other curious 
things coming fresh to ourselves is 
the remembering, p. 14, that Lord 
Redesdale, whom our readers have 
perhaps known as an amateur 
theologian, and a pamphleteer on 
various recondite theological sub- 
jects, stood up in the House of 
Lords, in 1849, to defend cock- 
fighting “ when fairly and properly 
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conducted ”—of course his Lord- 
ship’s notions of fairness and pro- 
priety being then, as now, some- 
what peculiar in their application. 


A Hunting Expedition to the 
Transvaal. By D. Fernandes Das 
Neves; translated by Mariana 
Monteiro. London: G. Bell and 
Sons. 1879. 

The Transvaal is at this time of 
much interest to Englishmen. It 
is not alone for the “ hunting,” or 
for the dash of the “ expedition,” 
that we are very glad of this trans- 
lated book; it has much to recom- 
mend it in that respect ; and quite 
as much in other, perhaps wider, 
matters. Senhor Neves had for 
many years unusual opportunities 
of studying the various tribes and 
races of the country he hunted 
over; this of itself just now is an 
important matter. The ways and 
habits, the customs and methods, 
of these tribes, with whom we are 
more and more coming in contact, 
is a subject on which Englishmen 
should have at least some general 
ideas, and not less some knowledge 
as to adapting or framing their 
own customs and methods in deal- 
ing with them. How to treat them 
is a rising question. If kindness 
is thrown away, harshness may be 
kindness, extermination may be the 
solution of present difficulties ; but 
it ought not to ke so, and should, 
at least, be that only as the last 
resource. We have, however, 
wandered from the more direct 
purpose of our notice. Still, before 
returning to it, we must transcribe 
one passage to which late events 
give particular significance, and 
which at the same time affords a 
sample of the book, and of the 
useful form its adventurous ex- 
ploits sometimes take. It is a propos 
to a very stirring, well-told nar- 
rative, for which we send our 
readers to the book itself, p. 257: 

“‘ There are two kinds of assegais 


used by the natives. The first, the 
hand assegai, has a long, broad 
blade, and is used when fighting 
hand to hand. The second, which 
the natives use for hurling, has a 
longer handle, and the blade is 
smaller and sharper. The Vatuas 
and the Landinas can, at a distance 
of thirty paces, pierce a man 
through with one of their hurling 
assegais.” 

This is from the description of a 
singular method of hunting buffa- 
loes, practised by a celebrated 
native hunter, who is also a mar- 
vellous runner. It reads almost 
as an instructive comment on recent 
events. 

The original work was published 
last year in Lisbon. Our readers 
may recall Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s 
review of it in the Academy at 
the time. The translator is, we 
believe, sister of the African tra- 
veller, whose “ Angola and River 
Congo” we all know, and she has 
the advantage of being well ac- 
quainted with English, as well as 
her mother togue. A good transla- 
tion indeed always needs a certain 
mastery over the language into 
which the translation is made; 
only less—if indeed at all less— 
than the knowledge of the language 
from which it is taken. Mdlle. 
Monteiro is fortunate in possessing 
both. We have not detected many 
faults, unless indeed the not sufh- 
ciently interchanging the labials 
in rendering into English from the 
Portuguese, where, as is well 
known, the idiom of pronunciation 
and of spelling vary. As an 
example of what we mean, the 
word “ Vatuas ” in our above quo- 
tation would have been properly 
Batuas for English eyes as well as 
English ears, and there would then 
have been no danger of English- 
men not recognising the tribe with 
whom they have lately had the pro- 
bability of only too much acquaint- 
ance. 
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We wish our columns allowed us 
to give our readers the story of an 
elephant hunter, twice caught by 
elephants, and carried in the air 
for a great length of time. On the 
first occasion the animal laid him 
down very carefully. On the 
second, when passing a large tree, 
he placed him on the top of it. On 
neither did he receive the least in- 
jury. We send those who enjoy 

airbreadth escapes and the like 
exciting marvels of the chase to 
the twelfth chapter for this par- 
ticular story, and to the whole book 
im, with full commendation of 
it for this its speciality ; and also, 
as we have said, even more for the 
higher matters which it so compe- 
tently describes, and as to which it 
gives materials for further thought 
and for forming opinions. 
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Silver, London ; Robertson, Sydney, 
Melbourne, and Adelaide. 

We conclude that the late Kil- 
burn Exhibition will have suffi- 
ciently aroused general interest in 
the general subject, to give a special 
interest to this special branch of it. 
To an intending emigrant, with a 
purpose of cattle farming, whether 
“stock,” as it is called, or sheep, 
which is the other staple of Austra- 
lian farms, this small book is 
exactly what it is called—a guide. 
The experiences of colonial life, as 
squatters and otherwise, are care- 
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fully counted up; the advantageous 
prospects are not exaggerated ; the 
difficulties are not diminished ; the 
drawbacks are not withheld. It is 
practical: choosing stock, finance, 
stud-flocks, are all treated of. In 
one thing it strikes us as of use in 
the old country, if only our old 
farmers could be persuaded to profit 
by it; we mean the cleanness of 
the wool—not the mere washing, 
which is another matter; but the 
cleanness by prevention, as to which 
our own herdsmen are so strangely 
deficient in care. When we read 
(p. 50) that, “if there bea road to 
cross, a careful man will go a mile 
round to avoid it; if a gateway 
becomes dusty, it is shut up and a 
fresh opening made in the fence,” 
we can but contrast with this the 
state of things as we have seen it 
at a sheep-shearing at home. In 
many respects the Australian 
grazier rejoices not only in more 
careful “ hands,” but also in higher 
appliances than we can boast of. 
“It pays,” we are told, “to have 
a steam engine at the wash pens, 
acres of battens, scores of men, hot 
and cold water, covered pens.” 
Truly Australia is a big country, 
with large ideas, as well as a great 
future before it—which is the moral 
we draw from so small a book as 
this “Grazier’s Guide,” and so 
small a matter in it as its sheep- 
washing. 











